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(p. 64). One can gauge Akropolites’ attitude by considering, for instance, his scathing and simplistic 
treatment of the patriarch Arsenios and his ignoring of the problem of the imperial status of John IV 
Laskaris. On the other hand, the general value of Akropolites’ History cannot be ignored. Macrides 
usefully summarizes as follows: ‘Although Akropolites is precise in his History and even meticulous 
in many respects, his reliability is questionable in his characterizations and pronouncements on 
various individuals’ (p. 40). 

In terms of the general focus of Akropolites’ History, Macrides characterizes it as being 
‘concerned almost exclusively with battles and military expeditions’ (p. 43). This fact might lower 
the spirits of Byzantinists coming to Akropolites for the first time (though of course battles and 
military expeditions are important and the usual stuff of historiography), but it emerges that 
Akropolites has more diverse interests, and several episodes in his History are notable for their 
liveliness and sense of drama. Most famously, there is the trial for treason of Michael Palaiologos in 
1253 (Chapter 50), but there is also the beating of Akropolites himself on the orders of Theodore II, 
when the emperor suspected something was amiss with the peace treaty between the empire of 
Nicaea and the Bulgarians that Akropolites had drawn up (Chapter 63). As Macrides observes, the 
latter episode is clearly ‘a pendant’ to the former (p. 309). Also well known is the story about 
Michael Palaiologos’ sister waking him up to tell him that Constantinople had been re-taken 
(Chapter 86), but worthy of note too are the exciting description of the fight between the emperor 
Theodore I and the sultan Kaykhusraw at the battle of Antioch-on-the-Maeander in 1211 
(Chapter 10), and the account of the Bulgarian tsar John II Asan’s physical rebuke of his daughter 
(Chapter 34). 

Akropolites also reveals a preoccupation with topics such as sexual behaviour, the body 
and the natural world. Demetrios of Thessalonike’s injuring of his buttock when he leapt from a 
window to escape the clutches of a cuckolded husband (Chapter 42) is a typical ‘example of 
Akropolites’ interest in the body as well as his liking for “amusing” stories, sometimes of a sexual 
nature’ (p. 224). The bathing of Alexios V with the daughter of Alexios III Angelos (Chapter 5) is 
another arresting example of his preoccupation with sexual liaisons that have bad results. Regarding 
the body more generally, Akropolites comments on the size of John of Brienne, whom he had seen 
in the flesh (Chapter 27), and notes the distinctive physical feature of the prince of Achaia William 
II Villehardouin: his large protruding front teeth (Chapter 81). The concern with the body relates 
also to Akropolites’ scientific interests, especially medicine. For instance, he dwells on the neck 
wound Anselm of Cahieu suffered because of a spear, noting that he was saved by doctors though 
henceforth ‘his voice was hoarse and the vertebrae of his neck did not turn easily’ (Chapter 24). 
More general scientific interest is witnessed in his discussion of the solar eclipse in 1239 (Chapter 39) 
and the account of smoke from fires that caused servants to cry (Chapter 59). Other distinguishing 
features of the History are its lack of coverage of ecclesiastical affairs (p. 321), its emphasis on 
kinship as an. explanation for the actions of individuals (pp. 53, 92) and its preoccupation 
with education, especially Akropolites’ own (p. 44). 

Intriguing questions remain about Akropolites’ History. When exactly did he write it? Why 
does it break off suddenly? Why is there a gap in the coverage of events, from 1243 to 1246? (On 
Macrides’ puzzlement about a.monk who was also a soldier (p. 296, n. 23), one can note another 
example, from the eleventh century, that of Basil the ‘satrap’ of Bulgaria who was also a eunuch 
[PBW, Basileios 109}.) These problems just add to the intrinsic interest of the work. There is no 
doubt that Macrides has provided a great service to all those interested in Byzantium. She has set a 
powerful example. One hopes that English translations of other later Byzantine histories will follow, 
rather than further general histories of the Byzantine Empire, which are flooding the market at 
present. It is translations that are required to provide accessibility to Byzantine history and to 
enhance understanding of it. 


Shaun Tougher 
Cardiff University 


Anne McCabe, A Byzantine Encyclopaedia of Horse Medicine: The Sources, Compilation and 
Transmission of the Hippiatrica. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007. Pp. 347. 


This book is a study of the most important sources for the history of Greek veterinary medicine — 
the so-called Hippiatrica, or Corpus hippiatricorum graecorum, a compilation traditionally 
attributed to the tenth century, which includes texts and excerpts of works written between the fifth 
century BC and the tenth century AD, although the main core can be attributed to authors active in 
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Late Antiquity. A translation of this work into Latin by Jean Ruel was printed in Paris in 1530, to 
be followed seven years later by publication in Basel of the Greek text, edited by Simon Griner. 
Translations into vernacular languages, such as Italian (three sixteenth-century editions), French 
(1563) and German (1571), attest to the interest in this material in Renaissance Europe. The modern 
Teubner edition, prepared by Eugen Oder and Karl Hoppe, was published in 1924-1927. 

McCabe’s Introduction includes a general presentation of ancient horse medicine and a short 
description of the Hippiatrica, rightly portrayed as the most copious evidence for the nature and 
scope of this field in Greek civilization. The greatest part of these texts treat diseases and their cure 
through diet, drugs and surgery, but other subjects, such as breeding, grooming and early training 
are also discussed, with emphasis on practical treatment rather than on theory. All but one author 
also include various magical treatments. 

A detailed presentation of the Hippiatrica’s extant manuscripts, of the state of the art in this 
field, and of the compilation’s form and sources constitute an important basis for the following 
sections of this study. The 22 extant manuscripts, which are scattered over ten libraries, are sorted 
into five main recensions, each one of which, though belonging to the same ‘family’ of sources, 
is characterized by a different organizing principle and character. Dating them is a complicated 
matter, since only one, attributed to Theomnestus, can be dated with relative precision (to the 
second or third decade of the fourth century AD), but cross-references can sometimes help 
reconstructing a genealogy of the various recensions. 

McCabe basically adopts the stemma developed by G. Björk, the Swedish scholar whose 
studies of the Hippiatrica, carried out in the 1930s, are still fundamental for every work in this field. 
A thorough examination of all extant material, which constitutes a wider corpus compared with 
the one that served for the Teubner edition, leads McCabe to the conclusion (presented in another 
chapter) that the Hippiatrica was originally compiled as early as the fifth and/or sixth century AD, 
reflecting the ‘hippodrome madness’ of those times, and the consequent great interest in horses. The 
compilation carried out during the reign of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus should therefore 
be considered, according to McCabe, as a revision of an earlier compilation, with the addition of 
some later materials. 

Whereas former scholars tended to treat this compilation as a whole, McCabe took it as a 
challenge to focus on the individual sources and their little-known authors. The main contribution 
of this book therefore consists of the chapters dedicated to each one of the main seven authors that 
can be identified in this encyclopedic work: Anatolius, Eumelus, Apsyrtus, Pelagonius (translated 
from Latin), Theomnestus, Hierocles and Hippocrates (not the famous namesake). Their writings 
appear in this compilation in different forms — as texts accompanied by lemmata, as excerpts 
interwoven with other texts or cited in the framework of chapters dedicated to various topics and so 
on. Some of these authors, such as Anatolius or Pelagonius, were themselves compilers, who 
included in their works materials gleaned from earlier authors, some of whom have left no other 
traces. 

Eumelus, according to McCabe, is probably the earliest among the main authors of the 
Hippiatrica, though not necessarily an innovator, since much of what he has to say derives from 
earlier agricultural manuals in Greek and Latin, a practice clearly illustrated by McCabe by putting 
side by side paragraphs taken from Columella, Pelagonius and Anatolius. 

The most extensive treatise of the Hippiatrica, in all its recensions, is attributed to Apsyrtus 
(late third or early fourth century), whose text is defined by McCabe as ‘the axis ... through which 
nearly all surviving Greek and Latin veterinary texts are linked’. It includes questions and answers 
(in the form of letters), essays on classification, recipes for drugs, as well as magical remedies. It is 
written in the first person, with lots of concrete details about the author and his times — details that 
serve McCabe in trying to sketch a historical profile of this author. 

A few of these writings have also survived in other languages: Pelagonius’ treatise also exists 
in the original Latin version, and those attributed to Anatolius and Theomnestus have survived 
in Arabic translation. The latter is of special interest, in view of this author’s personal experience as 
a veterinarian, the case studies discussed in his work, and his exclusion of magic from his medical 
method. The medieval Arabic version, entitled Kitab al-Baytara (there are two, still-unpublished, 
manuscripts), studied by McCabe in collaboration with R. G. Hoyland, seems to be closer to the 
lost original work, compared to the excerpts included in the Hippiatrica. It should here be noted 
that Theomnestus is the only Greek author directly cited in medieval Arabic treatises of veterinary 
medicine. 

This is a very learned and thorough study, which, several decades after Bjérk’s important 
contribution to this field, updates and reviews the whole theme with a different emphasis and in 
light of several studies and sources that had not yet been taken into account. The collaboration with 
an Arabist, Dr Hoyland, is to be commended, since a comparison between Arabic veterinary 
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treatises (which exist in greater numbers) is imperative in any research on the development of 
veterinary medicine between late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. In fact, this important topic is 
hardly touched upon in the present book, which essentially belongs to a philological tradition, the 
main purpose of which, besides solving linguistic problems, is to establish relations between texts, 
to trace a textual genealogy and borrowings. Such research is, of course, essential for any study on 
the development of veterinary practice and theory, which is not the main purpose of this book. 
Questions related to the historical development of this occupation, such as whether these writings 
were actually used for healing horses or were rather literary exercises, are only briefly and 
cautiously addressed in the conclusions. 

McCabe’s book is an important contribution to a field that has been unjustifiably neglected for 
too long. The author should be commended for taking upon herself a difficult task with excellent 
results. The quality of the colour plates is also remarkable. 


Housni Alkhateeb Shehada 
Tel Aviv University and Ben Gurion University in the Negev 


Panayiotis A. Agapitos (ed.), Agi yyaig Aipiotpov kat Poddivys. Kpiticù ixdocn ts dtacKevigc a. 
Athens: MIET, 2006. Pp. 538. 


Tina Lendari (ed.), Agijyyoig Aipiotpov Kat Poddgvys (Livistros and Rodamne). The Vatican 
Version. Critical Edition with Introduction, Commentary and Index-Glossary. Athens: MIET, 2007. 
Pp. 504. 


Just how important a romance is Livistros and Rodamne? Weighing in at over 4,000 lines in a 
cluttered manuscript tradition, it has provoked intense and detailed debate. Livistros has been 
variously dubbed garrulous, unoriginal, overly indebted to Western motifs, and the converse of all 
the above. There is an extent to which criticism has been badly hobbled by the absence of authori- 
tative editions that pull all the strands together. The two volumes under review here do just that — 
and succeed splendidly. 

Panagiotis Agapitos has exercised discipline in his edition. The Introduction addresses hitherto 
seemingly intractable problems of the romance. Dating comes first. A relatively recent theory 
identified the hero’s hair-do as the sort called ‘en écuelle’, whose iconographic appearance older 
research had dated to 1407-1408.' (Your reviewer can now reveal that examples of ‘en écuelle’ on 
Western heads are found at least as early as the twelfth century.*) Livistros has accordingly been 
previously dated to 1407-1455. Agapitos punctures this claim, referring to twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century Byzantine sources which mention round haircuts as typically Latin. He is convinced that the 
romance was written in the thirteenth century, and more specifically between 1240 and 1260, on the 
evidence of the royal inauguration of Livistros upon a raised shield (a ritual practiced in the Nicaean 
court from the mid-thirteenth until the mid-fourteenth century). 

Literary assessment is central to Agapitos’s edition. It would be difficult to overstate the 
positive effects of such an approach. Scholarship has time and again inflicted self-implosion by 
evading the issue of the literary merits of vernacular Byzantine and early modern literature. If 
the field is to encourage wider awareness of the achievements of the period, then challenging 
evaluations of the literary value of the primary sources are essential in critical editions. 

Agapitos’s literary criticism draws on his numerous publications on Livistros, and is concisely 
articulated in this book. He employs (pre-deconstructionist) narrative theory, and avoids the more 
formalized techniques of narratology. The keenest perceptions relate to the spatial organization of 
Livistros (especially the way the romance captures the hero’s agony vis-a-vis Eros, as Livistros 
moves to gradually more confined places, from the meadow to the court to the room); the 
octosyllabic songs and laments straddling Komnenian and vernacular literature; the elaborate 
overlapping of the time of narrative and the time of narration, and the intricate embedding of the 
narrative. 

The description of the extant manuscripts is organized under five headings: Teyvixé 
dedopuéva, Hepiexópeva, Tapatnprostc, eprypaph katardoyou, BupAloypagia, Datoypapika 
mavopowtvna. This is no trivial matter. Codicological information is frequently presented in ways 
sufficiently clotted to throw. specialists. Agapitos is ramming home a useful message here: the study 
of palaeography can be put on a scientific footing with thematic entries under fixed headings. For 
the sake of clarity and facilitating attention to significant, if inconspicuous, detail, this reviewer 
would also find it sensible for codicologists to write concise entries under an even larger number of 
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articles). Any classification, is, of course, as nonsensical as the Victorian habit of pinning butterflies 
in rows on cards, and this reviewer at least was surprised to find his all time favourite M.M. article, 
‘The Madness of Genre’, in the section that rejoices in the portentous title of ‘Literary Process’ 
rather than in the last section, the one dedicated to literature in general. And now that we are on 
the subject, why doesn’t the volume start with the more theoretical papers and then move on to 
the details? What is the point of theory, if it is just a second thought, something that crosses your 
mind when you have already made your mind up? If theory serves any purpose, and M.M. certainly 
thinks that it does, it should be a stepping stone, and not a cliff to throw oneself off once all is said 
and done. These are just minor quibbles, however. It is an absolute delight to re-read M.M. and 
indulge in her scholarly work: she has a flair for words, and this is something very Byzantine and 
very appropriate in a way. As M.M. amply demonstrates in her essays, it is about time we started to 
re-evaluate the legacy of Byzantine rhetoric and come to terms with it; otherwise, we will never 
understand what is really going on. 

So, are there no criticisms then? Is everything in the garden lovely? Yes and no. It is wonderful 
to find all those splendid articles combined in a single volume and to be able to relish the subtleties 
of M.M.’s arguments in a condensed form. She is an undisputed expert on the topics she covers, 
and anyone interested in Comnenian literature, the genre of epistolography or literary criticism in 
general, should read M.M. What I sometimes find problematic is (to use her own words) the 
‘unashamedly eclectic’ character of her studies. There is nothing wrong with eclecticism if it is a 
kind of ‘bricolage’ in the Levi-Straussian sense of the word: if something new emerges from the old 
and the familiar that has been re-arranged in novel ways. Yet is this the case? Does something new 
emerge? Do we witness a parthenogenesis of sorts? If so, I am afraid to say it has escaped my notice. 
In her introduction, M.M. dreams of ‘the day (she) will get to write the rigorous New Historicist 
treatment of a text’. More a Greenblatt than a Zizek-Butler-Lacan kind of academic myself, I would 
love to see her treating the subject in such a manner, and all the more so if it is ‘rigorous’. However, 
given that all ideologies, including New Historicism, have lost most of their urgency and we are 
facing the demise of the grand narratives, the question is whether when this day comes and M.M. 
writes her piece, anyone outside academia will be much interested: to quote Cavafy, av tous pés 
mia. — Let us hope that they will! 


Marc Lauxtermann 
Exeter College Oxford 


Constanze Giithenke, Placing Modern Greece: The Dynamics of Romantic Hellenism, 1770-1840. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008. Pp. xiii + 276. 


It was German philosophers and poets who invented Romanticism and who also first conceived the 
ancient civilization of Greece as something more than the ‘classic’ model for later emulation that it 
had always been: as a literally ‘ideal’ version of the human condition, somehow existing outside the 
material conditions of time and space altogether. Romanticism, as a loose rag-bag of philosophy 
and aesthetics, gave us literary suicide and transcendence, as well as a deeply ambiguous cult of 
‘nature’ as at once the exaltation of the physical world and the means to escape it to something 
higher. In the political sphere, Romantics could be ultra-liberal or ultra-conservative (and some at 
different times of their lives managed to be both), but a constant was belief in the emerging ideology 
of modern nationalism, much of which is still with us today. ‘Romantic Hellenism’, centred on 
northern Europe, flourished from the late eighteenth century to the first half of the nineteenth; in 
this heady brew, any or all of these ingredients can be found in unstable and frequently changing 
combinations. 

How welcome, then, is a theoretically sophisticated study of the phenomenon by a 
Nechellenist who knows both her German and her Greek sources thoroughly! Giithenke chooses to 
focus her investigation on the literary representation of landscape, some of whose ambiguities are 
condensed into the first part of her title. This is a book about the ‘materiality’ of Greece as a place; 
but since more often than not the desired materiality fails to materialize in the texts under consider- 
ation, it ends up being more revealing about the strategies adopted by writers of the period to ‘place’ 
an imagined Greece in relation to their own ideologies and aesthetics. This ‘placing’, finally, it is 
implied, provides the coordinates with which the theoretically informed observer of the early 
twenty-first century can ‘place’ the literary and political emergence of Greece, and so understand the 
phenomenon historically. 

The main part of the book consists of four substantial chapters: two on German represen- 
tations of Greece from the late eighteenth century to the end of the War of Independence, and two 
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on the emerging literature of the new Greek state. Chapter 2 traces the development of German 
idealization of Greece from its origin in the writings of Winckelmann around the mid-century, 
to Hölderlin at its end. This is followed by an informative round-up and analysis of philhellenic 
writings in German from the time of the Greek Revolution. The protagonist here emerges as 
Wilhelm Müller, better known as the poet of song-cycles by Schubert, and apparently a perceptive 
reader of Byron. 

The second half of the book moves to Greece itself. There are fine discussions of the early 
poetry of Rangavis and the Soutsos brothers. The first novel of independent Greece, O Leandros by 
Panagiotis Soutsos (1834), is also given innovative treatment, in relation both to its acknowledged 
‘sources’ in Werther and Jacopo Ortiz and to the political aspirations of the new Greek state. Yet 
here the author’s evident preference for poetry over the novel does her a slight disservice: what 
might she have had to say about the representations of place in O exoristos tou 1831, I orfani tis 
Chiou, or O Polypathis, all of them also written within the decade of the 1830s in Nafplion and 
Athens? The final chapter gives powerful readings of Kalvos’s Odes (‘His Greek world has no living 
populace’, p. 196) and of The Free Besieged and Hymn to Liberty by Solomos. Solomos, the 
‘national poet’ of Modern Greece, and much the best known in Greece of any of the authors 
discussed here, is splendidly defamiliarized: ‘there is no prospect of an autonomous free land’ 
(p. 225); ‘There is no horizon’ (p. 237). 

Giithenke follows in the footsteps of several theoretical studies in English that have appeared 
since the mid-1990s, in which the construction of a national consciousness at once ‘modern’ and 
‘Greek’ is examined from a perspective grounded in literary and cultural theory. She is generous, 
certainly, in acknowledging the precedents set by Leontis, Gourgouris, Peckham and Calotychos in 
particular. Yet this book goes further than any of these predecessors in that the author really does 
try to show how an ‘imagined’ Greece could function creatively as a paradigm for other emergent 
nationalisms in Europe. As Giithenke tellingly puts it, ‘the new flaring-up of insurrection against 
Ottoman rule’ in 1821, as seen by German writers and readers, gave ‘hope of finding in Greece a 
paradigm for a country liberating itself’ (p. 98). On the other hand, summarizing German attitudes 
expressed in print during the 1820s, she concludes: ‘Greece is almost unanimously singled out as 
different in kind from other instances of revolution’ (p. 101). This ambivalence between paradig- 
matic status (an early and successful revolution that resulted in the permanent establishment of a 
nation-state) and exceptionalism (it was not really a revolution at all, but rather the ‘revival’ of a 
oe quo from long ago) has left its mark on modern Greece, its historiography and Modern Greek 
Studies. 

What made (and makes) Greece ‘different’ is of course the ancient ruins, and Giithenke 
has something to say about those too, or at least about their refraction in the mostly literary texts 
that she examines. For the Germans, as she reads the evidence, ‘modern Greece’ was an unrealizable 
project from the start because ‘Greece’ for them stood for an ideal ‘unity’ that the Romantic 
imagination was in the process of constructing as forever lost to the modern world. Yet the Greeks 
themselves fared no better: inheriting from the western Philhellenes a set of topoi in which this kind 
of idealism was already deeply embedded, the first poets of emergent Greece could find, almost 
literally, no solid ground to represent. Bizarrely, ‘modern Greece’ finds itself unrepresentable as a 
space or landscape in the work of Kalvos, Solomos, the Soutsoi or Rangavis. 

It is a complex and in some ways quite a startling case that Giithenke makes. The evidence as 
she presents it is certainly compelling. At the same time, it leaves one wondering about the sequel. 
The poetry written by Greeks in the 1820s and 1830s was very unlike most of what came later; the 
same is true of fiction and drama, the latter not considered at all here. It would be interesting to see 
how Giithenke gets from, for example, her reading of O Leandros to the stories of Papadiamantis or 
Vizyinos at the end of the century, or to the poetry of Palamas. 

There is also a simpler explanation, of which Giithenke is clearly aware, as it keeps peeping 
out from among her pages. Not one of her Germans ever visited the landscapes that they so 
elaborately devised the literary means to represent. Of the Greeks, Kalvos had never seen the Greek 
mainland when he wrote his Odes; Solomos never set foot in the Greek kingdom at all. The Soutsos 
brothers and Rangavis only arrived in Nafplion, at the end of the 1820s, as adults. Running through 
the whole argument of this book is the insight that the first Greek writers actually saw and wrote as 
Philhellenes, not as Hellenes. And even living in the political hothouse of the Greek capital, whether 
Nafplion or Athens, how much of Greek ‘nature’ could these Western-educated sensibilities ever 
really have encountered by the early 1830s? So of course the ‘material’ landscape of Greece could 
only be imaginary: not for philosophical reasons at all, but because quite simply the writers who 
extolled it had never seen it. 


Roderick Beaton 
King’s College London 
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the nineteenth), odd hoary phrases remain that might perplex modern students (e.g., ‘troublous’, 
p. 80). Second, since many of the sources (notably Julian’s own writings and the works of Libanius) 
are saturated with references to classical literature and myth, it might have been useful to direct 
students to some general reference work, such as the Oxford Classical Dictionary. Finally, given 
the great value of the arrangement of literary sources in chronological order, it is perhaps a matter 
for regret that Julian’s coinage is only illustrated at the end of Part II, after readers have been invited 
to consider Byzantine appraisals of the emperor. While such a presentation is most probably the 
product of the publisher’s practical concerns of typesetting, it might have been preferable to present 
the coins in the midst of the textual sources so that they could be read in their precise chronological 
context. 

These, however, are minor quibbles. Tougher’s book should be judged foremost in terms 
of its intended student readership. Here it succeeds magnificently in giving its audience a clear 
understanding of where the major problems of interpreting Julian’s career lie, and in presenting 
the ancient sources in such a way as to encourage sensitive and nuanced reading of them. Moreover, 
by giving equal weight to Julian’s secular and religious activities, Tougher encourages students to 
emancipate themselves from a narrow focus on Julian in terms of fourth-century religious conflicts. 
Undergraduate students of late Roman history, and their teachers, will find much of value in 
Tougher’s book. 


Mark Humphries 
Swansea University 


George Akropolites, The History. Introduction, Translation and Commentary by Ruth Macrides. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007. Pp. xxi + 440. 


The History of George Akropolites is a work of great significance and interest, as Ruth Macrides 
makes clear in this volume. It is ‘the only contemporary Greek narrative for 1203-61’ (p. 5), 
spanning the momentous events of the loss of Constantinople in 1204 and its recapture on 25 July 
1261 under Michael Palaiologos. It was written by a man prominent in Byzantine society, who had 
a distinguished career (as a civil and military official, teacher, writer and ambassador) serving 
the Laskarid emperors and Michael Palaiologos himself, to whom he was related. Furthermore, 
Akropolites reveals as much about himself as about the events of the period; as Macrides observes, 
the autobiographical character of the history is ‘one of the most striking aspects of the work’ 
(p. 44). Despite the evident importance of Akropolites’ History, it is obvious that its nature and 
value have not been fully appreciated, so the publication of this volume (in the new series ‘Oxford 
Studies in Byzantium’) is to be greatly welcomed. 

The heart of the volume is the translation of the 89 chapters of the History (utilizing the 1903 
edition of Heisenberg), each one being followed by a commentary (pp. 103-388) (though one might 
have preferred the translation to be provided in full first and the commentary to follow). Macrides 
acknowledges that there are other translations of the History, but comments that hers ‘attempts to 
remain closest to [Akropolites’] Greek’ (p. xi). Her translation and commentary are supported by an 
extended Introduction (pp. 1-101), as well as five family trees, two maps, a bibliography and an 
index. As Macrides indicates in her Acknowledgements, her familiarity with Akropolites is of long 
standing, and her understanding of him and his text shines through in the Introduction. Akropolites’ 
life and writings are discussed. The History is placed in its literary context, and its nature is 
assessed. There are sections on such subjects as sources, accuracy and reliability, dating and 
chronology, and classicizing features of the work. In addition, a series of studies of subjects treated 
in the History is presented (e.g., the conquest of Constantinople, the foundation of the ‘empire of 
Nicaea’, the Epirots, and the Army). 

One aspect of the History that is particularly important to appreciate, as Macrides 
demonstrates, is its tendentiousness. Although Akropolites was a contemporary and involved in 
state affairs, he was keen to defend the record and character of Michael Palaiologos. Furthermore, 
Akropolites was concerned with his own reputation. Despite generally prospering under the 
Laskarids, especially John II and Theodore II, he is highly critical of them (though the achievements 
of John IH still speak for themselves). Akropolites is notably intent on distancing himself from the 
right-hand men of Theodore, of whom he was certainly one. Thus, it is vital to compare the account 
of Akropolites with those of other historians, such as ‘Theodore Skoutariotes’ and George 
Pachymeres, who have different perspectives. Macrides asserts that ‘the way in which, and the 
degree to which, Akropolites changes history as a supporter of Michael have not been explored’ 
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(p. 64). One can gauge Akropolites’ attitude by considering, for instance, his scathing and simplistic 
treatment of the patriarch Arsenios and his ignoring of the problem of the imperial status of John IV 
Laskaris. On the other hand, the general value of Akropolites’ History cannot be ignored. Macrides 
usefully summarizes as follows: ‘Although Akropolites is precise in his History and even meticulous 
in many respects, his reliability is questionable in his characterizations and pronouncements on 
various individuals’ (p. 40). 

In terms of the general focus of Akropolites’ History, Macrides characterizes it as being 
‘concerned almost exclusively with battles and military expeditions’ (p. 43). This fact might lower 
the spirits of Byzantinists coming to Akropolites for the first time (though of course battles and 
military expeditions are important and the usual stuff of historiography), but it emerges that 
Akropolites has more diverse interests, and several episodes in his History are notable for their 
liveliness and sense of drama. Most famously, there is the trial for treason of Michael Palaiologos in 
1253 (Chapter 50), but there is also the beating of Akropolites himself on the orders of Theodore II, 
when the emperor suspected something was amiss with the peace treaty between the empire of 
Nicaea and the Bulgarians that Akropolites had drawn up (Chapter 63). As Macrides observes, the 
latter episode is clearly ‘a pendant’ to the former (p. 309). Also well known is the story about 
Michael Palaiologos’ sister waking him up to tell him that Constantinople had been re-taken 
(Chapter 86), but worthy of note too are the exciting description of the fight between the emperor 
Theodore I and the sultan Kaykhusraw at the battle of Antioch-on-the-Maeander in 1211 
(Chapter 10), and the account of the Bulgarian tsar John II Asan’s physical rebuke of his daughter 
(Chapter 34). 

Akropolites also reveals a preoccupation with topics such as sexual behaviour, the body 
and the natural world. Demetrios of Thessalonike’s injuring of his buttock when he leapt from a 
window to escape the clutches of a cuckolded husband (Chapter 42) is a typical ‘example of 
Akropolites’ interest in the body as well as his liking for “amusing” stories, sometimes of a sexual 
nature’ (p. 224). The bathing of Alexios V with the daughter of Alexios III Angelos (Chapter 5) is 
another arresting example of his preoccupation with sexual liaisons that have bad results. Regarding 
the body more generally, Akropolites comments on the size of John of Brienne, whom he had seen 
in the flesh (Chapter 27), and notes the distinctive physical feature of the prince of Achaia William 
II Villehardouin: his large protruding front teeth (Chapter 81). The concern with the body relates 
also to Akropolites’ scientific interests, especially medicine. For instance, he dwells on the neck 
wound Anselm of Cahieu suffered because of a spear, noting that he was saved by doctors though 
henceforth ‘his voice was hoarse and the vertebrae of his neck did not turn easily’ (Chapter 24). 
More general scientific interest is witnessed in his discussion of the solar eclipse in 1239 (Chapter 39) 
and the account of smoke from fires that caused servants to cry (Chapter 59). Other distinguishing 
features of the History are its lack of coverage of ecclesiastical affairs (p. 321), its emphasis on 
kinship as an. explanation for the actions of individuals (pp. 53, 92) and its preoccupation 
with education, especially Akropolites’ own (p. 44). 

Intriguing questions remain about Akropolites’ History. When exactly did he write it? Why 
does it break off suddenly? Why is there a gap in the coverage of events, from 1243 to 1246? (On 
Macrides’ puzzlement about a.monk who was also a soldier (p. 296, n. 23), one can note another 
example, from the eleventh century, that of Basil the ‘satrap’ of Bulgaria who was also a eunuch 
[PBW, Basileios 109}.) These problems just add to the intrinsic interest of the work. There is no 
doubt that Macrides has provided a great service to all those interested in Byzantium. She has set a 
powerful example. One hopes that English translations of other later Byzantine histories will follow, 
rather than further general histories of the Byzantine Empire, which are flooding the market at 
present. It is translations that are required to provide accessibility to Byzantine history and to 
enhance understanding of it. 


Shaun Tougher 
Cardiff University 


Anne McCabe, A Byzantine Encyclopaedia of Horse Medicine: The Sources, Compilation and 
Transmission of the Hippiatrica. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007. Pp. 347. 


This book is a study of the most important sources for the history of Greek veterinary medicine — 
the so-called Hippiatrica, or Corpus hippiatricorum graecorum, a compilation traditionally 
attributed to the tenth century, which includes texts and excerpts of works written between the fifth 
century BC and the tenth century AD, although the main core can be attributed to authors active in 
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George Seferis, Six Nights on the Acropolis. Translated and introduced by Susan Matthias, with a 
foreword by Roderick Beaton. River Vale: Cosmos, 2007. Pp. 211. 


George Seferis, A Levant Journal. Translated and introduced by Roderick Beaton. Jerusalem: Ibis, 
2007. Pp. 172. 


Although the poet George Seferis continues to attract great critical interest outside the Greek- 
speaking world, much of his published writing, including almost all of the personal journals, still 
awaits translation into English. In the last year, happily, this lack has been addressed with respect to 
two important texts. Seferis’ only novel, Six Nights on the Acropolis, which was originally written 
by the young poet in the late 1920s, revised in a burst of creative energy in 1954, and only published 
posthumously in Greece in 1974, has now been translated into English by the American academic 
Susan Matthias. Its publication allows us to reassess the novel’s place in Seferis’ creative develop- 
ment, for its complex history as a literary palimpsest places it simultaneously in two very different 
stages of the poet’s life and career: the troubled period after his return to Greece from Paris, when 
he was painfully searching for a voice and identity of his own, and the period of his maturity that 
followed the transforming encounter with the people and culture of Cyprus in 1953. 

Thus it is appropriate that its publication coincides with that of A Levant Journal, Roderick 
Beaton’s elegant rendering of selections from Seferis’ personal journals that describe his diplomatic 
postings in the Eastern Mediterranean. This is the first selection from Seferis’ journals to appear in 
English for over thirty years, since Athan Anagnostopoulos produced A Poet’s Journal: Days of 
1945-51 (Harvard University Press, 1974), the only other selection from the Meres published 
hitherto. The new volume covers two distinct periods: the years 1941-1944, when Seferis and his 
wife accompanied the Greek government into a chaotic exile in Egypt, and 1953-1956, when he was 
a ‘roving’ ambassador to Syria, Jordan, Lebanon and Iraq. Events and places, in a part of the world 
that is of particular interest and importance today, are subjected to Seferis’ laconic, penetrating 
analysis; both the British and the ‘Arabs’ (as he refers to them regardless of nationality) attract 
the sceptical gaze of an observer who is always self-consciously a Greek, and by implication caught 
between two worlds. 

It was during the latter period that Seferis first visited Cyprus, a time that he experienced 
as one of sensual and emotional rebirth: probably under the influence of this visit he felt impelled 
to revise and substantially rewrite the first draft of Six Nights on the Acropolis in what he called ‘a 
ten-day orgasm of writing’ in early 1954. The entries in A Levant Journal that describe this period 
are among the few in his journals that reflect directly on the creative process. It is thus a happy 
chance that both texts have become accessible to the English-speaking reader at the same time. 

It is impossible to know for certain how much the original text of Six Nights on the Acropolis 
came to be rewritten a quarter of a century later as Seferis destroyed the original drafts (dating from 
1927-1929) after he revised it. The action of the novel takes place over a period of six months in 
1928, charting the development of Stratis, the young hero and alter ego of the poet, as he interacts 
with his friends and lovers and progresses from narcissistic introspection and alienation to eventual 
integration and some form of epiphany. It is told in a spare and unadorned style, combining 
elements of Anglo-American modernism with the form of a more traditional Bildungsroman, 
although the explicit treatment of sexuality is determinedly modern; this would probably have 
precluded publication (in 1954 as much as 1928) if Seferis had attempted it. 

Susan Matthias’ detailed and helpful introduction enables us to appreciate the complexity of 
structure and allusion contained in the novel; she also includes explanatory notes to the text, a chart 
detailing the dates and moons of 1928, around which the novel is structured, and a list of references 
to Dante. Our understanding of the novel’s background is also greatly assisted by the publication in 
2003 of George Seferis: Waiting for the Angel, Roderick Beaton’s fine biography of the poet, which 
makes it clear how closely the narrative, particularly the erotic element, is based on actual events 
and personalities from Seferis’ own life after his return to Athens in 1925. In particular, the abrasive 
and liberated figure of Salome (also known as Billio) is clearly drawn from the real-life figure of 
Loukia Fotopoulou, with whom Seferis conducted a secretive affair at that time. 

Besides their thematic connection, the simultaneous appearance of these two translations 
allows us to contrast the way Seferis’ prose is rendered into English by two different translators. 
It must be admitted that Matthias suffers from the comparison. Whereas Beaton has successfully 
rendered Seferis’ spare, precise language in a style that is both convincing as English and compelling 
as the work of a distinct personality, the translation of Six Nights does not persuade as a coherent 
narrative voice. Too often renderings of Greek texts into English do not succeed because the 
translator lacks faith in the original: Greek writing frequently has a simplicity and directness 
that goes against English preconceptions of what is ‘literary’; it seems to call out for an infusion of 
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syntactic or stylistic complexity, if it is to convince. As Beaton’s version proves, this is a call that 
should be resisted; as far as possible the text should be allowed to speak for itself. Matthias’ version 
is in no way a radical distortion of Seferis’ style, but close comparison with the original reveals how 
often she feels the need to enhance (often quite randomly) what is on the page. This may be no more 
the addition of a single extraneous word, itself enough to inject a false note (‘Ta émutAn énoralav 
pe Ba&pKec’ is translated on p. 49 as ‘Furniture that reminded you of ships’ — the implication of the 
reader suggested by ‘you’ has no place in this context). At other times an entire ‘explicatory’ phrase 
(as in the last line of ‘The First Night’) is included, as though the reader cannot navigate the text 
alone. These interpolations occur throughout; they detract from the tautness and precision of 
the original. Nor are we given a consistent authorial voice; the result is a trivialization of the 
narrative, with which the reader engages with difficulty. Credit must go to Susan Matthias for 
finally producing an English version of this interesting work, which will doubtless serve as a useful 
aid to scholarship, but it is not a version that will convince the reader of the literary merit of 
the original. Beaton, however, has enabled the English reader to hear Seferis’ own restrained, 
penetrating, melancholy voice, and for this we can be grateful. 


Andrew Watson 
Oxford University Press 


Vally Lytra, Play Frames and Social Identities: Contact Encounters in a Greek Primary School. 
Amsterdam/Philadelphia, PA: John Benjamins, 2007. Pp. xii + 300. 


Vally Lytra’s book deals with a small group of students attending the same class at a local state 
primary school in Athens. The school is located in the multi-ethnic neighbourhood of Gazi and 
was one of the first ‘intercultural schools’ (‘6vamoAitIopiKé oyoAsia’) that provided Greek 
language support classes and an extended afternoon programme run by teachers trained in the 
principles of intercultural education.! The peer group considered by Lytra consisted of six majority 
Greek-speaking and five minority Turkish-speaking students. All the children were about ten years 
old at the time of the research, which was carried out between January 1999 and May 1999 and in 
subsequent one-day visits until 2001. Tape-recordings of students’ spontaneous talk, ethnographic 
observations inside and outside the classroom as well as semi-structured interviews with the 
students and their teachers provided the research data for Lytra’s study, which is a revised and 
expanded version of the author’s PhD thesis. 

Lytra’s emphasis is on children’s playful talk, which is taken to encompass various verbal 
activities, such as teasing, joking, verbal play, music making and chanting. The introductory 
Chapter 1 provides an overview of the literature on children’s playful talk and introduces the 
protagonists of the study: the students in the peer group under consideration. Chapter 2 gives an 
account of the neighbourhood of Gazi and provides some historical background about the Muslims, 
originally from Western Thrace, who have settled in this urban area since the 1970s. These ‘minority 
Gaziotes’ are often identified by majority Greeks as ‘Muslim’ or ‘Turk Gypsies’ (MovoovApévor 
yootov’, “Tovpkoyvetov), although they themselves reject any affiliation with Romany-speaking 
Muslims (on p. 199, one of the children identifies himself and his peers as ‘beggars and gypsies’, 
jokingly acceding to this prejudice). The analytical Chapter 3 examines playful talk ‘across contexts’ 
— that is, inside and outside the classroom, in instructional and recreational contexts. Chapter 4 
concentrates on the verbal acts of teasing in recreational contexts, while Chapter 5 focuses on 
playful talk in institutional contexts, showing how children’s playful activities are delineated by 
the ‘institutional order of the school’. Chapter 6 explores in more detail the linguistic and other 
semiotic processes by means of which students explore and negotiate social roles and identities. 

Lytra follows a rather recent trend in childhood literacy studies that seeks to shift research 
interest away from the school norms to the wide variety of linguistic resources and practices 
employed by young people in multi-ethnic schools and classrooms.” The examination of playful talk 
provides a window into the processes of social identity construction that take place at school and 
within the wider community. Play frames not only connect the micro-level of everyday contact 
encounters with the macro-level of cultural practices and ideologies prevalent within a community, 
but also reveal aspects of the latter that remain hidden to the social actors and the researcher alike. 
The dominant ideology of Greek monolingualism certainly restrains the children’s language choices, 
since in the ‘intercultural’ schools of Greece the students’ languages are not part of the curriculum. 
Yet, despite the school’s monolingual policy, the children studied by Lytra are shown to employ in 
their playful talk mixed linguistic resources, derived not only (although predominantly) from Greek, 
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which would strongly indicate somewhere like Constantinople. Turning to V, the word 
unapoúvnõeç (line 765), smacking as it does of feudalism, seems to confirm, argues Lendari, the 
kingdom of Naples as the place of composition, rather than the Nauplion of the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

Does Melikes double as redactor? Lendari has reason to think otherwise: she traces too many 
copying errors and phonological variants. Rather, the more substantial changes occurred in his 
now-lost exemplar. Her comparison of the witnesses corroborates the results of M. Chatziyakoumis 
and Agapitos. Nonetheless, Lendari is disinclined to subscribe to the former’s conclusion that V 
depends directly on the Paris manuscript. V tends to condense, and frequently suppresses details. 
(This is truer of descriptions and rhetorical figures than of plot elements.) For the literary merit of 
V, Lendari sets great store by one of the few additions the version inserts. In lines 2446-8, Klitovos, 
speaking to Livistros, says that Myrtane helped him escape from prison, where he had been held for 
loving her. This detail appears only in V in the context of Klitovos’s speech to Livistros. It is 
repeated in all manuscripts in Klitovos’s subsequent recounting of the incident to Rodamne. Lendari 
emphasizes that these lines are ‘strategically placed’ to achieve symmetry between these two parts 
of the narrative. 

The description of language is thoroughly efficient, as is the discussion of V’s metre. The 
critical text has been restored carefully, but confidently. Many obscure points are excellently 
elucidated. This is an assiduously researched and often exquisitely written edition, which, 
like Agapitos’s, will become standard for many years to come. Through Agapitos’s and Lendari’s 
scholarship, Livistros and Rodamne has been well served. We may anticipate an increase in the 
appeal of this prodigious romance as a direct consequence of these thoughtful editions. Students 
and scholars of early vernacular Greek literature should be grateful to MIET for publishing work of 
this calibre. 


Kostas Yiavis 

Princeton University 
1 Adrien Harmand, Jeanne d’Arc. Ses costumes, son armure. Essai de reconstitution (Paris 1929) 44 n.8. 
2 See Burchard de Bellevaux, ‘Apologia de barbis’, in R. B. C. Huygens (ed.), Apologiae dvae (Corpus Christianorum 62] 
(Turnhout 1985) figs. 3—4 (between pp. 44-5), and pp. 218, 213-4. The ‘Apologia’ was possibly written in the early 1160s (see 
Bellevaux, ‘Apologia de barbis’, 137). Of course, there is no textual evidence that Livistros’s hair style is anything like as short 
‘as ‘en écuelle’ (i.e., shaved at the sides, front and back). It might equally well be longer, albeit round. For examples of longer 
round cuts, see the magnificent illuminations by Jehan de Grise (dated 1344) reproduced in M. R. James (ed.), The Romance 
of Alexander: A Collotype Facsimile of MS Bodley 264 (Oxford 1933). 
3 See my descriptions in Kostas Yiavis, ‘Finding Imberios and Margarona’, Hellenika 56 (2006) 321-45. 
* Lendari has offered her comparison in a separate article (see ‘Livistros and Rodamni: Manuscript V’, in N. M. Panayotakis 
(ed.), Origini della letteratura neogreca: atti del secondo Congresso Internazionale ‘Neograeca Medii Aevi’ (Venezia, 7-10 
novembre 1991) (Venice 1993) 2: 135-47). 


Margaret Mullett, Letters, Literacy and Literature in Byzantium. Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004. Pp. xii + 
400. 


For those who wish to re-read their Margaret Mullett, here is their chance. The present volume 
reproduces 16 of M.M.’s articles, published between 1981 and 2006, and also contains a hitherto 
unpublished paper — a lecture she gave in 1999, which, because it is somewhat autobiographical, 
serves here as an introduction to the wondrous world of M.M. Over the past twenty years, the field 
of Byzantine Studies has witnessed, somewhat belatedly, its own ‘linguistic turn’, and there has been 
a vast increase in studies informed and shaped by recent trends in literary criticism, particularly by 
what is nowadays known as ‘literary theory’ — a rather infelicitous term because it covers a whole 
range of approaches and methodologies that cannot possibly be combined without falling into 
contradictions. M.M. is one of the first, if not the first, to have wholeheartedly embraced modern 
trends in literary criticism, although, as she admits herself: ‘I’m still unashamedly eclectic and 
usually a decade out of date.’ Well, if she is a decade out of date, what does this say about the rest 
of us? Byzantine Studies are still relatively Derrida-free: is this reason for concern, or should we 
count our blessings? In any case, there can be little doubt that M.M. has been immensely influential 
and has played a significant role in the paradigm-shift from a naive kind of positivist historicism to 
the theory-ridden uncertainties of today. The publication of a representative sample of her scholarly 
work is, therefore, most welcome and to be applauded. 

The sixteen articles by M.M. are presented thematically, rather than in order of publication. 
Of these thematic sections, number one deals with Byzantine epistolography (four articles in total); 
number two with literacy (two articles); number three with the literary process (four articles); 
number four with literary texts (four articles); and number five with literature in general (two 
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articles). Any classification, is, of course, as nonsensical as the Victorian habit of pinning butterflies 
in rows on cards, and this reviewer at least was surprised to find his all time favourite M.M. article, 
‘The Madness of Genre’, in the section that rejoices in the portentous title of ‘Literary Process’ 
rather than in the last section, the one dedicated to literature in general. And now that we are on 
the subject, why doesn’t the volume start with the more theoretical papers and then move on to 
the details? What is the point of theory, if it is just a second thought, something that crosses your 
mind when you have already made your mind up? If theory serves any purpose, and M.M. certainly 
thinks that it does, it should be a stepping stone, and not a cliff to throw oneself off once all is said 
and done. These are just minor quibbles, however. It is an absolute delight to re-read M.M. and 
indulge in her scholarly work: she has a flair for words, and this is something very Byzantine and 
very appropriate in a way. As M.M. amply demonstrates in her essays, it is about time we started to 
re-evaluate the legacy of Byzantine rhetoric and come to terms with it; otherwise, we will never 
understand what is really going on. 

So, are there no criticisms then? Is everything in the garden lovely? Yes and no. It is wonderful 
to find all those splendid articles combined in a single volume and to be able to relish the subtleties 
of M.M.’s arguments in a condensed form. She is an undisputed expert on the topics she covers, 
and anyone interested in Comnenian literature, the genre of epistolography or literary criticism in 
general, should read M.M. What I sometimes find problematic is (to use her own words) the 
‘unashamedly eclectic’ character of her studies. There is nothing wrong with eclecticism if it is a 
kind of ‘bricolage’ in the Levi-Straussian sense of the word: if something new emerges from the old 
and the familiar that has been re-arranged in novel ways. Yet is this the case? Does something new 
emerge? Do we witness a parthenogenesis of sorts? If so, I am afraid to say it has escaped my notice. 
In her introduction, M.M. dreams of ‘the day (she) will get to write the rigorous New Historicist 
treatment of a text’. More a Greenblatt than a Zizek-Butler-Lacan kind of academic myself, I would 
love to see her treating the subject in such a manner, and all the more so if it is ‘rigorous’. However, 
given that all ideologies, including New Historicism, have lost most of their urgency and we are 
facing the demise of the grand narratives, the question is whether when this day comes and M.M. 
writes her piece, anyone outside academia will be much interested: to quote Cavafy, av tous pés 
mia. — Let us hope that they will! 


Marc Lauxtermann 
Exeter College Oxford 


Constanze Giithenke, Placing Modern Greece: The Dynamics of Romantic Hellenism, 1770-1840. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008. Pp. xiii + 276. 


It was German philosophers and poets who invented Romanticism and who also first conceived the 
ancient civilization of Greece as something more than the ‘classic’ model for later emulation that it 
had always been: as a literally ‘ideal’ version of the human condition, somehow existing outside the 
material conditions of time and space altogether. Romanticism, as a loose rag-bag of philosophy 
and aesthetics, gave us literary suicide and transcendence, as well as a deeply ambiguous cult of 
‘nature’ as at once the exaltation of the physical world and the means to escape it to something 
higher. In the political sphere, Romantics could be ultra-liberal or ultra-conservative (and some at 
different times of their lives managed to be both), but a constant was belief in the emerging ideology 
of modern nationalism, much of which is still with us today. ‘Romantic Hellenism’, centred on 
northern Europe, flourished from the late eighteenth century to the first half of the nineteenth; in 
this heady brew, any or all of these ingredients can be found in unstable and frequently changing 
combinations. 

How welcome, then, is a theoretically sophisticated study of the phenomenon by a 
Nechellenist who knows both her German and her Greek sources thoroughly! Giithenke chooses to 
focus her investigation on the literary representation of landscape, some of whose ambiguities are 
condensed into the first part of her title. This is a book about the ‘materiality’ of Greece as a place; 
but since more often than not the desired materiality fails to materialize in the texts under consider- 
ation, it ends up being more revealing about the strategies adopted by writers of the period to ‘place’ 
an imagined Greece in relation to their own ideologies and aesthetics. This ‘placing’, finally, it is 
implied, provides the coordinates with which the theoretically informed observer of the early 
twenty-first century can ‘place’ the literary and political emergence of Greece, and so understand the 
phenomenon historically. 

The main part of the book consists of four substantial chapters: two on German represen- 
tations of Greece from the late eighteenth century to the end of the War of Independence, and two 
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treatises (which exist in greater numbers) is imperative in any research on the development of 
veterinary medicine between late Antiquity and the Middle Ages. In fact, this important topic is 
hardly touched upon in the present book, which essentially belongs to a philological tradition, the 
main purpose of which, besides solving linguistic problems, is to establish relations between texts, 
to trace a textual genealogy and borrowings. Such research is, of course, essential for any study on 
the development of veterinary practice and theory, which is not the main purpose of this book. 
Questions related to the historical development of this occupation, such as whether these writings 
were actually used for healing horses or were rather literary exercises, are only briefly and 
cautiously addressed in the conclusions. 

McCabe’s book is an important contribution to a field that has been unjustifiably neglected for 
too long. The author should be commended for taking upon herself a difficult task with excellent 
results. The quality of the colour plates is also remarkable. 


Housni Alkhateeb Shehada 
Tel Aviv University and Ben Gurion University in the Negev 


Panayiotis A. Agapitos (ed.), Agi yyaig Aipiotpov kat Poddivys. Kpiticù ixdocn ts dtacKevigc a. 
Athens: MIET, 2006. Pp. 538. 


Tina Lendari (ed.), Agijyyoig Aipiotpov Kat Poddgvys (Livistros and Rodamne). The Vatican 
Version. Critical Edition with Introduction, Commentary and Index-Glossary. Athens: MIET, 2007. 
Pp. 504. 


Just how important a romance is Livistros and Rodamne? Weighing in at over 4,000 lines in a 
cluttered manuscript tradition, it has provoked intense and detailed debate. Livistros has been 
variously dubbed garrulous, unoriginal, overly indebted to Western motifs, and the converse of all 
the above. There is an extent to which criticism has been badly hobbled by the absence of authori- 
tative editions that pull all the strands together. The two volumes under review here do just that — 
and succeed splendidly. 

Panagiotis Agapitos has exercised discipline in his edition. The Introduction addresses hitherto 
seemingly intractable problems of the romance. Dating comes first. A relatively recent theory 
identified the hero’s hair-do as the sort called ‘en écuelle’, whose iconographic appearance older 
research had dated to 1407-1408.' (Your reviewer can now reveal that examples of ‘en écuelle’ on 
Western heads are found at least as early as the twelfth century.*) Livistros has accordingly been 
previously dated to 1407-1455. Agapitos punctures this claim, referring to twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century Byzantine sources which mention round haircuts as typically Latin. He is convinced that the 
romance was written in the thirteenth century, and more specifically between 1240 and 1260, on the 
evidence of the royal inauguration of Livistros upon a raised shield (a ritual practiced in the Nicaean 
court from the mid-thirteenth until the mid-fourteenth century). 

Literary assessment is central to Agapitos’s edition. It would be difficult to overstate the 
positive effects of such an approach. Scholarship has time and again inflicted self-implosion by 
evading the issue of the literary merits of vernacular Byzantine and early modern literature. If 
the field is to encourage wider awareness of the achievements of the period, then challenging 
evaluations of the literary value of the primary sources are essential in critical editions. 

Agapitos’s literary criticism draws on his numerous publications on Livistros, and is concisely 
articulated in this book. He employs (pre-deconstructionist) narrative theory, and avoids the more 
formalized techniques of narratology. The keenest perceptions relate to the spatial organization of 
Livistros (especially the way the romance captures the hero’s agony vis-a-vis Eros, as Livistros 
moves to gradually more confined places, from the meadow to the court to the room); the 
octosyllabic songs and laments straddling Komnenian and vernacular literature; the elaborate 
overlapping of the time of narrative and the time of narration, and the intricate embedding of the 
narrative. 

The description of the extant manuscripts is organized under five headings: Teyvixé 
dedopuéva, Hepiexópeva, Tapatnprostc, eprypaph katardoyou, BupAloypagia, Datoypapika 
mavopowtvna. This is no trivial matter. Codicological information is frequently presented in ways 
sufficiently clotted to throw. specialists. Agapitos is ramming home a useful message here: the study 
of palaeography can be put on a scientific footing with thematic entries under fixed headings. For 
the sake of clarity and facilitating attention to significant, if inconspicuous, detail, this reviewer 
would also find it sensible for codicologists to write concise entries under an even larger number of 
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uniform headings including: Location, Title Page, Contents, Material, Dimensions, Number of 
Leaves, Collation, Catchwords, Presentation (mise-en-page), Punctuation, Marginalia (the often 
invaluable scribbling etc. on endleaves and margins), Provenance, Binding, Bibliography and 
Decoration. 

Agapitos attempts to frame methodologically the ways in which editors assess multiple 
manuscript carriers of what is ostensibly the same text. He distinguishes among dStop8otiKh 
npocappoyÌ and SiwoKsvaotiKh éméuPaon; dixckevt and naparAayyh; ekdoyr) and ypagh 
according to the extent of the scribe’s commitment to achieving a particular character (literary or 
linguistic) in the fresh text. That scribal intentions can be quantitatively measured is controversial, 
but Agapitos makes a robust case when he argues that it is the consistency of the scribe/redactor that 
carries most weight. It is salutary to read that literary assessment should rank among the tools of 
textual criticism. 

Among the strengths of this book is the comparison of the surviving witnesses. The Leiden, 
Naples and Paris manuscripts derive from a common branch of the tradition, and are reconstructed 
in the critical text as ‘version œ’. The Vatican and Escorial manuscripts are separate versions — that 
is, to follow Agapitos, they marshal the romance to distinctive effects. 

The output on V is interesting. Agapitos dates the version firmly to c.1475 (the scribe 
Mavovñà Medixng is recorded as active in the March of that year). Melikes works in Nauplion 
(on information from Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit). Agapitos is adamant that 
Melikes is both scribe and redactor: he systematically introduces changes which made V, unlike œ, ` 
emerge as less medieval. It would be difficult to take issue with this conclusion, although some of 
the evidence will stimulate critical response. $1439; N2227; P1128; E2584 k&otpov becomes V2376 
yapav. The feudal term é€ovoiav (S3243) changes into the general abOevtia (V4000). These are, 
writes Agapitos, indications of de-medievalization. A persuasive argument for the establishment of 
vernacular possibilities is the connection of the embedded laments (in all versions) with folk 
elements. 

Agapitos writes intriguingly; his editorial principles are sound, the choice of leading 
manuscripts judicious and the critical apparatus full of information. The absence of a commentary 
does not diminish the fact that this is a major publication that should radically alter the way in 
which Livistros is studied. 

Tina Lendari has edited the Vatican version of the romance. Naturally, there is common 
ground between the two books, but where Agapitos is synthetic, Lendari is more fearlessly topical. 
On a clutch of issues that other editors would treat in their introductions, Lendari forsakes a general 
treatment for a rigorous analysis in her Commentary. Take how Vatican differs from the rest of the 
witnesses. Lendari correctly mentions in her Preliminary Remarks that V is systematically 
reworked, and then reserves her acerbically thorough research for the line-by-line comments. These 
run to a formidable 174 pages in total. 

The sheer range of material on offer here can be overwhelming. An example is lines 424-7, 
where Eros is described as ‘tpttopponpbomnoc’, and carrying a golden apple and sword. Making 
the case that Eros is fused with the image of the emperor, Lendari quotes manuscripts in extenso, as 
well as reviewing recent studies and discussing imperial insignia. With the bibliography cited, this 
note extends across six pages. Even readers who elect to be sceptical about the conclusion will 
appreciate such meticulous substantiation. 

It is commendable that in the Preliminary Remarks Livistros V is placed at the crossroads 
where Komnenian romance and the rhetorical tradition begin to anticipate the early modern. The 
tension ensuing from this duality is well captured in Lendari’s intertextual references, which are as 
much to older Byzantine works as to subsequent vernacular literature. To illustrate this point 
further, we could mention here one of the more ornate features of the romance, the ekphraseis. 
There can, of course, be no shadow of a doubt that these were written in the tradition of 
progymnasmata. However, it is by no means stating the obvious to contend that V anticipates the 
physiognomic descriptions of later composite romances at least as much as it is indebted to the line 
defined by Hermogenes and Aphthonios. 

In the other sections, too, of her clear and readable Introduction, Lendari relays interesting 
findings. On dating, she agrees with Agapitos (on placing V towards the end of the fifteenth 
century), but not unreservedly. She thinks that the original is likelier to have been written in the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century in view of its ‘similarities with the other Palaeologan 
vernacular romances’. (A central argument comes in the comments to lines 298-300, where 
Aphrodite is shot by her son, Eros. This indicates, on Lendari’s reading, familiarity with assorted 
constituents of the Planudes cycle.) Both Lendari and Agapitos take issue with the idea that Livistros 
was written on Latin-held soil: Agapitos by pointing to the romance’s different feel from literature 
adapted from Western originals, like Florios, Lendari by emphasizing its cosmopolitan atmosphere, 
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which would strongly indicate somewhere like Constantinople. Turning to V, the word 
unapoúvnõeç (line 765), smacking as it does of feudalism, seems to confirm, argues Lendari, the 
kingdom of Naples as the place of composition, rather than the Nauplion of the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

Does Melikes double as redactor? Lendari has reason to think otherwise: she traces too many 
copying errors and phonological variants. Rather, the more substantial changes occurred in his 
now-lost exemplar. Her comparison of the witnesses corroborates the results of M. Chatziyakoumis 
and Agapitos. Nonetheless, Lendari is disinclined to subscribe to the former’s conclusion that V 
depends directly on the Paris manuscript. V tends to condense, and frequently suppresses details. 
(This is truer of descriptions and rhetorical figures than of plot elements.) For the literary merit of 
V, Lendari sets great store by one of the few additions the version inserts. In lines 2446-8, Klitovos, 
speaking to Livistros, says that Myrtane helped him escape from prison, where he had been held for 
loving her. This detail appears only in V in the context of Klitovos’s speech to Livistros. It is 
repeated in all manuscripts in Klitovos’s subsequent recounting of the incident to Rodamne. Lendari 
emphasizes that these lines are ‘strategically placed’ to achieve symmetry between these two parts 
of the narrative. 

The description of language is thoroughly efficient, as is the discussion of V’s metre. The 
critical text has been restored carefully, but confidently. Many obscure points are excellently 
elucidated. This is an assiduously researched and often exquisitely written edition, which, 
like Agapitos’s, will become standard for many years to come. Through Agapitos’s and Lendari’s 
scholarship, Livistros and Rodamne has been well served. We may anticipate an increase in the 
appeal of this prodigious romance as a direct consequence of these thoughtful editions. Students 
and scholars of early vernacular Greek literature should be grateful to MIET for publishing work of 
this calibre. 


Kostas Yiavis 

Princeton University 
1 Adrien Harmand, Jeanne d’Arc. Ses costumes, son armure. Essai de reconstitution (Paris 1929) 44 n.8. 
2 See Burchard de Bellevaux, ‘Apologia de barbis’, in R. B. C. Huygens (ed.), Apologiae dvae (Corpus Christianorum 62] 
(Turnhout 1985) figs. 3—4 (between pp. 44-5), and pp. 218, 213-4. The ‘Apologia’ was possibly written in the early 1160s (see 
Bellevaux, ‘Apologia de barbis’, 137). Of course, there is no textual evidence that Livistros’s hair style is anything like as short 
‘as ‘en écuelle’ (i.e., shaved at the sides, front and back). It might equally well be longer, albeit round. For examples of longer 
round cuts, see the magnificent illuminations by Jehan de Grise (dated 1344) reproduced in M. R. James (ed.), The Romance 
of Alexander: A Collotype Facsimile of MS Bodley 264 (Oxford 1933). 
3 See my descriptions in Kostas Yiavis, ‘Finding Imberios and Margarona’, Hellenika 56 (2006) 321-45. 
* Lendari has offered her comparison in a separate article (see ‘Livistros and Rodamni: Manuscript V’, in N. M. Panayotakis 
(ed.), Origini della letteratura neogreca: atti del secondo Congresso Internazionale ‘Neograeca Medii Aevi’ (Venezia, 7-10 
novembre 1991) (Venice 1993) 2: 135-47). 


Margaret Mullett, Letters, Literacy and Literature in Byzantium. Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004. Pp. xii + 
400. 


For those who wish to re-read their Margaret Mullett, here is their chance. The present volume 
reproduces 16 of M.M.’s articles, published between 1981 and 2006, and also contains a hitherto 
unpublished paper — a lecture she gave in 1999, which, because it is somewhat autobiographical, 
serves here as an introduction to the wondrous world of M.M. Over the past twenty years, the field 
of Byzantine Studies has witnessed, somewhat belatedly, its own ‘linguistic turn’, and there has been 
a vast increase in studies informed and shaped by recent trends in literary criticism, particularly by 
what is nowadays known as ‘literary theory’ — a rather infelicitous term because it covers a whole 
range of approaches and methodologies that cannot possibly be combined without falling into 
contradictions. M.M. is one of the first, if not the first, to have wholeheartedly embraced modern 
trends in literary criticism, although, as she admits herself: ‘I’m still unashamedly eclectic and 
usually a decade out of date.’ Well, if she is a decade out of date, what does this say about the rest 
of us? Byzantine Studies are still relatively Derrida-free: is this reason for concern, or should we 
count our blessings? In any case, there can be little doubt that M.M. has been immensely influential 
and has played a significant role in the paradigm-shift from a naive kind of positivist historicism to 
the theory-ridden uncertainties of today. The publication of a representative sample of her scholarly 
work is, therefore, most welcome and to be applauded. 

The sixteen articles by M.M. are presented thematically, rather than in order of publication. 
Of these thematic sections, number one deals with Byzantine epistolography (four articles in total); 
number two with literacy (two articles); number three with the literary process (four articles); 
number four with literary texts (four articles); and number five with literature in general (two 
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Shaun Tougher, Julian the Apostate. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2007. Pp. xviii + 201, 
4 figures, 5 plates. 


Shaun Tougher’s Julian the Apostate is the second volume in Edinburgh’s ‘Debates and Documents 
in Ancient History’ series, which is designed in the first instance to provide students with sound 
introductions to important topics, and the debates surrounding them, in Greek and Roman history. 
(It should be noted that while Tougher is now one of the series editors, he was commissioned to 
write this book by a different editorial team.) The format of the series defines the shape of the book: 
Part I presents a series of chapters that outline the major debates on Julian’s career; this is then 
followed in Part II by a selection of sources (textual, in translation and material) that are linked to 
the debates chapters by means of thorough cross-references. Finally, the book is supplied with a 
chronology, thematic lists of further reading, suggested essay questions that aim to develop readers’ 
critical approaches to the sources, a bibliography and a list of Internet resources. 

Tougher deftly analyzes the main areas of debate on Julian’s career, with chapters on 
the emperor’s family background (especially the question of his vexed dealings with Constantius II), 
his conversion to paganism, his career as Caesar in Gaul, his secular policies as Augustus, his efforts 
to restore paganism and the invasion of Persia that brought his reign to a catastrophic end in 
363. These chapters, which follow a roughly chronological progression through Julian’s life, are 
book-ended by others that consider the fascination exerted by Julian, both in his own day and 
subsequently, and, more broadly, on the problem of the sources for Julian’s reign. 

In each of the chapters in the section on debates, Tougher foregrounds major areas of scholarly 
disagreement. For example, the chapter on Julian’s secular policies asks readers to consider whether 
they were driven by idealism or pragmatism (p. 44), while those on his religious affiliation 
emphasize questions of how typical Julian’s paganism was, and whether or not it was so 
idiosyncratic as to provoke not only the hostility of Christians, but also the misgivings of other 
pagans (pp. 22-3, 54). At every turn, readers are invited to consider Julian’s actions not in terms of 
incontrovertible ‘facts’, but instead as areas where ancient sources and modern historians are very 
much at variance in their interpretations. Thus, for example, at pp. 36—43, the complexities of 
Julian’s proclamation as Augustus are neatly set out; at pp. 58-62, readers are invited to question 
the nature of Julian’s plans for restoring paganism and whether or not his achievements can be 
counted as successes or failures, and at pp. 64-7, various interpretations of the aims and objectives 
of Julian’s Persian war are discussed and readers are asked to consider them, insofar as it is possible 
to do so, as separate from assessments of the expedition’s failure (cf. pp. 68-71). 

The second part of the book presents various extracts from a wide range of sources with the 
aim of allowing readers to adjudicate on the merits of the scholarly debates outlined in Part I. The 
literary sources are set out in chronological order according to when they were produced: thus 
Julian’s own writings come first, followed by relevant inscriptions and laws; then come several 
contemporary verdicts (e.g., Aurelius Victor, Claudius Mamertinus, Libanius); and then a series 
of later appraisals, both from Christians and pagans. There are considerable merits to this arrange- 
ment. Not the least of these is that it invites readers to reach evaluations of Julian in the first 
instance on the basis of his own writings, rather than through the prism of, for instance, Ammianus, 
who would routinely be used as the chief source for undergraduate courses on Julian’s age. Also, 
by arranging verdicts on Julian after his death in chronological order, rather than grouping pagan 
and Christian reactions in thematic groups, Tougher allows readers to see how opinion on Julian 
developed gradually over time: hence readers are presented with a number of virulently hostile 
images of Julian from Christian contemporaries such as Gregory of Nazianzus and Ephrem of 
Nisibis, before they encounter the more positive appraisal of Ammianus. 

While it is certainly valuable to have such extensive presentation of sources (they account for 
over half the book), a few shortcomings are evident. First, the textual sources themselves are, for the 
most part, presented in extant translations, albeit with some revisions by Tougher. Even so, given 
that some of the original translations date from the early twentieth century (and even, in a few cases, 
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the nineteenth), odd hoary phrases remain that might perplex modern students (e.g., ‘troublous’, 
p. 80). Second, since many of the sources (notably Julian’s own writings and the works of Libanius) 
are saturated with references to classical literature and myth, it might have been useful to direct 
students to some general reference work, such as the Oxford Classical Dictionary. Finally, given 
the great value of the arrangement of literary sources in chronological order, it is perhaps a matter 
for regret that Julian’s coinage is only illustrated at the end of Part II, after readers have been invited 
to consider Byzantine appraisals of the emperor. While such a presentation is most probably the 
product of the publisher’s practical concerns of typesetting, it might have been preferable to present 
the coins in the midst of the textual sources so that they could be read in their precise chronological 
context. 

These, however, are minor quibbles. Tougher’s book should be judged foremost in terms 
of its intended student readership. Here it succeeds magnificently in giving its audience a clear 
understanding of where the major problems of interpreting Julian’s career lie, and in presenting 
the ancient sources in such a way as to encourage sensitive and nuanced reading of them. Moreover, 
by giving equal weight to Julian’s secular and religious activities, Tougher encourages students to 
emancipate themselves from a narrow focus on Julian in terms of fourth-century religious conflicts. 
Undergraduate students of late Roman history, and their teachers, will find much of value in 
Tougher’s book. 


Mark Humphries 
Swansea University 


George Akropolites, The History. Introduction, Translation and Commentary by Ruth Macrides. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007. Pp. xxi + 440. 


The History of George Akropolites is a work of great significance and interest, as Ruth Macrides 
makes clear in this volume. It is ‘the only contemporary Greek narrative for 1203-61’ (p. 5), 
spanning the momentous events of the loss of Constantinople in 1204 and its recapture on 25 July 
1261 under Michael Palaiologos. It was written by a man prominent in Byzantine society, who had 
a distinguished career (as a civil and military official, teacher, writer and ambassador) serving 
the Laskarid emperors and Michael Palaiologos himself, to whom he was related. Furthermore, 
Akropolites reveals as much about himself as about the events of the period; as Macrides observes, 
the autobiographical character of the history is ‘one of the most striking aspects of the work’ 
(p. 44). Despite the evident importance of Akropolites’ History, it is obvious that its nature and 
value have not been fully appreciated, so the publication of this volume (in the new series ‘Oxford 
Studies in Byzantium’) is to be greatly welcomed. 

The heart of the volume is the translation of the 89 chapters of the History (utilizing the 1903 
edition of Heisenberg), each one being followed by a commentary (pp. 103-388) (though one might 
have preferred the translation to be provided in full first and the commentary to follow). Macrides 
acknowledges that there are other translations of the History, but comments that hers ‘attempts to 
remain closest to [Akropolites’] Greek’ (p. xi). Her translation and commentary are supported by an 
extended Introduction (pp. 1-101), as well as five family trees, two maps, a bibliography and an 
index. As Macrides indicates in her Acknowledgements, her familiarity with Akropolites is of long 
standing, and her understanding of him and his text shines through in the Introduction. Akropolites’ 
life and writings are discussed. The History is placed in its literary context, and its nature is 
assessed. There are sections on such subjects as sources, accuracy and reliability, dating and 
chronology, and classicizing features of the work. In addition, a series of studies of subjects treated 
in the History is presented (e.g., the conquest of Constantinople, the foundation of the ‘empire of 
Nicaea’, the Epirots, and the Army). 

One aspect of the History that is particularly important to appreciate, as Macrides 
demonstrates, is its tendentiousness. Although Akropolites was a contemporary and involved in 
state affairs, he was keen to defend the record and character of Michael Palaiologos. Furthermore, 
Akropolites was concerned with his own reputation. Despite generally prospering under the 
Laskarids, especially John II and Theodore II, he is highly critical of them (though the achievements 
of John IH still speak for themselves). Akropolites is notably intent on distancing himself from the 
right-hand men of Theodore, of whom he was certainly one. Thus, it is vital to compare the account 
of Akropolites with those of other historians, such as ‘Theodore Skoutariotes’ and George 
Pachymeres, who have different perspectives. Macrides asserts that ‘the way in which, and the 
degree to which, Akropolites changes history as a supporter of Michael have not been explored’ 
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syntactic or stylistic complexity, if it is to convince. As Beaton’s version proves, this is a call that 
should be resisted; as far as possible the text should be allowed to speak for itself. Matthias’ version 
is in no way a radical distortion of Seferis’ style, but close comparison with the original reveals how 
often she feels the need to enhance (often quite randomly) what is on the page. This may be no more 
the addition of a single extraneous word, itself enough to inject a false note (‘Ta émutAn énoralav 
pe Ba&pKec’ is translated on p. 49 as ‘Furniture that reminded you of ships’ — the implication of the 
reader suggested by ‘you’ has no place in this context). At other times an entire ‘explicatory’ phrase 
(as in the last line of ‘The First Night’) is included, as though the reader cannot navigate the text 
alone. These interpolations occur throughout; they detract from the tautness and precision of 
the original. Nor are we given a consistent authorial voice; the result is a trivialization of the 
narrative, with which the reader engages with difficulty. Credit must go to Susan Matthias for 
finally producing an English version of this interesting work, which will doubtless serve as a useful 
aid to scholarship, but it is not a version that will convince the reader of the literary merit of 
the original. Beaton, however, has enabled the English reader to hear Seferis’ own restrained, 
penetrating, melancholy voice, and for this we can be grateful. 


Andrew Watson 
Oxford University Press 


Vally Lytra, Play Frames and Social Identities: Contact Encounters in a Greek Primary School. 
Amsterdam/Philadelphia, PA: John Benjamins, 2007. Pp. xii + 300. 


Vally Lytra’s book deals with a small group of students attending the same class at a local state 
primary school in Athens. The school is located in the multi-ethnic neighbourhood of Gazi and 
was one of the first ‘intercultural schools’ (‘6vamoAitIopiKé oyoAsia’) that provided Greek 
language support classes and an extended afternoon programme run by teachers trained in the 
principles of intercultural education.! The peer group considered by Lytra consisted of six majority 
Greek-speaking and five minority Turkish-speaking students. All the children were about ten years 
old at the time of the research, which was carried out between January 1999 and May 1999 and in 
subsequent one-day visits until 2001. Tape-recordings of students’ spontaneous talk, ethnographic 
observations inside and outside the classroom as well as semi-structured interviews with the 
students and their teachers provided the research data for Lytra’s study, which is a revised and 
expanded version of the author’s PhD thesis. 

Lytra’s emphasis is on children’s playful talk, which is taken to encompass various verbal 
activities, such as teasing, joking, verbal play, music making and chanting. The introductory 
Chapter 1 provides an overview of the literature on children’s playful talk and introduces the 
protagonists of the study: the students in the peer group under consideration. Chapter 2 gives an 
account of the neighbourhood of Gazi and provides some historical background about the Muslims, 
originally from Western Thrace, who have settled in this urban area since the 1970s. These ‘minority 
Gaziotes’ are often identified by majority Greeks as ‘Muslim’ or ‘Turk Gypsies’ (MovoovApévor 
yootov’, “Tovpkoyvetov), although they themselves reject any affiliation with Romany-speaking 
Muslims (on p. 199, one of the children identifies himself and his peers as ‘beggars and gypsies’, 
jokingly acceding to this prejudice). The analytical Chapter 3 examines playful talk ‘across contexts’ 
— that is, inside and outside the classroom, in instructional and recreational contexts. Chapter 4 
concentrates on the verbal acts of teasing in recreational contexts, while Chapter 5 focuses on 
playful talk in institutional contexts, showing how children’s playful activities are delineated by 
the ‘institutional order of the school’. Chapter 6 explores in more detail the linguistic and other 
semiotic processes by means of which students explore and negotiate social roles and identities. 

Lytra follows a rather recent trend in childhood literacy studies that seeks to shift research 
interest away from the school norms to the wide variety of linguistic resources and practices 
employed by young people in multi-ethnic schools and classrooms.” The examination of playful talk 
provides a window into the processes of social identity construction that take place at school and 
within the wider community. Play frames not only connect the micro-level of everyday contact 
encounters with the macro-level of cultural practices and ideologies prevalent within a community, 
but also reveal aspects of the latter that remain hidden to the social actors and the researcher alike. 
The dominant ideology of Greek monolingualism certainly restrains the children’s language choices, 
since in the ‘intercultural’ schools of Greece the students’ languages are not part of the curriculum. 
Yet, despite the school’s monolingual policy, the children studied by Lytra are shown to employ in 
their playful talk mixed linguistic resources, derived not only (although predominantly) from Greek, 
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but also from the minority Turkish language (both Standard Turkish and the local variety), as well 
as from English (taught at school as a foreign language). Similarly, although playful activities are 
considered to form an integral part of intercultural pedagogy, Lytra shows that playful talk is only 
tolerated as ‘backstage talk’ in the margins of the classroom; hardly ever is it placed on the ‘front 
stage’, in the sphere of interaction between the instructor and the students. Unaided by the school 
curriculum, students derive their linguistic and semiotic resources from the media (i.e., from Greek 
and, to a lesser extent, Turkish television, film and music) reproducing gendered stereotypes. Thus, 
boys often signal playful talk through football cries and snippets from rap and rock music, while 
girls draw mostly on the talk and conduct of popular artists. Such findings stress the ‘dissonance 
between educational rhetoric and educational practice’ — a dissonance about which Lytra warns 
very early in her book (p. 57). 

Lytra follows a constructionist approach to identity formation, yet she wisely avoids the 
exaggerations that are more than obvious in some ‘critical’ trends of this school of thought. 
Her emphasis on the discursive construction of identities can be reinterpreted as a methodological 
maxim: identities can be reconstructed only or mainly through their discourse traits and their 
indexicality to cultural practices and ideologies. Lytra does not pretend to have discovered in a 
snippet of conversation the whole constellation of attitudes and practices characteristic of the 
community of Gazi, although she masterfully exemplifies such practices through her meticulous 
analysis of the children’s playful interactions. What she is really interested in is exploring the 
interaction of school and societal frames in particular discursive formations. 

Vally Lytra’s book provides a lively description of a community in transition and, at the 
same time, a very well documented analysis of such speech events as teasing and joking. It is a 
welcome contribution both to the ethnography of minorities and to linguistics. Her book is written 
with clarity, and most of the repetitions seem to be intentional. Last and perhaps least, unlike 
many of her colleagues who write about Greece in English, Lytra proves to be meticulous in 
referring to works by scholars who mostly publish in Greek. 


Spiros A. Moschonas 

University of Athens 

1 For this ‘pilot project’, which only lasted for three years, see Alexandra Androussou, ‘Working with others: Facets of an 
educational experience’, Pedagogy, Culture and Society 13 (2005) 87-107. 


2 For a review of the relevant literature, see Vally Lytra, ‘Playful talk, learners’ play frames and the construction of identities’, 
in M. Martin-Jones, A. M. de Mejia and N. H. Hornberger (eds), Encyclopedia of Language and Education, 2nd edn, Vol. 3: 


Discourse and Education (London 2008) 185-97. 
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Exegeting the Passio of St Agatha: patriarch Methodios 
(t847) on sexual differentiation and the perfect ‘man’ 


Dirk Krausmiiller 
Cardiff University 


This article challenges the widespread belief that Byzantine authors of the Dark Ages 
showed no interest in anthropological speculation. It focuses on patriarch Methodios of 
Constantinople (t 847) who developed a highly original exegesis of Late Antique 
hagiographical texts, which he presented in the form of authorial comments in his 
paraphrases of these texts. His Encomium of St Agatha, which is based on the Passio of 
the saint, reveals a keen interest in the significance of gender and gender-related roles 
within the Christian belief system. Analysis of select passages shows that Methodios no 
longer subscribed to the widely held Late Antique belief that human perfection necessi- 
tated the dissociation from gender and gender-related roles, and that he therefore radically 
redefined such dissociation as an intermediary stage leading towards the sanctification of 
such urges through a redirection towards Christ. 


One of the great achievements of Late Antique Christianity is without doubt the develop- 
ment of a discourse about the nature and destiny of the human being, which found its 
expression in a plethora of treatises, Biblical commentaries and spiritual chapters. In such 
texts authors like Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius of Pontus and John of Carpathus set out 
complex and highly original conceptual frameworks whose purpose it was to give meaning 
to human existence. The collapse of the Eastern Roman Empire in the seventh century 
put an end to this literature. After Maximus the Confessor and Anastasius of Sinai, no 
allegorical commentaries or spiritual chapters were produced, and the few treatises that 
continued to be written focused narrowly on the implications of the cult of images and 
dealt only in passing with other aspects of the Christian belief system. 

Given this situation, it seems reasonable to conclude that, unlike their Late Antique 
forebears, Byzantine authors of the eighth and early ninth centuries were not interested in 
anthropological questions.! However, this conclusion is not as self-evident as it may first 
seem. It is based on the unstated assumption that reflection on the human condition finds 


1 The only exception is a small number of anthropological chapters in John of Damascus, Expositio fidei. 
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its expression in discursive texts. While this was certainly the case in Late Antiquity, one 
should not for this reason assume a priori that it was still true in the Byzantine early 
Middle Ages. In this article I contend that evidence for anthropological speculation can 
indeed be found when we extend our studies to religious narratives. My focus is on 
Methodios of Constantinople.?, Methodios was born around the year 787 in Sicilian 
Syracuse, but he spent most of his adult life in or near the capital, first as a monk and 
then as a member of the clergy of St Sophia. Under Emperor Leo V he lost this position 
and later suffered torture and imprisonment, but after the end of Iconoclasm he was 
rehabilitated and eventually he became patriarch. Apart from being a champion of icon 
worship, Methodios was a prolific writer of hymns and orations in honour of Christian 
saints. In the following I will attempt to show that he used one of these texts, an 
Encomium of the martyr Agatha of Catania, as a vehicle for his reflections on the place of 
gender and gender-related roles within the Christian concept of the perfect man. 

Before delving into the analysis, however, a few preliminary remarks are necessary. 
It is, of course, a truism that hagiographical texts had never been just biographies of 
individuals. From the very beginning, authors of Vitae and Passiones had encoded their 
understanding of the human being, God and the world in the narratives that they created. 
However, Methodios’ approach to hagiography differs considerably from that of his Late 
Antique predecessors: he establishes meaning through interpretation of already existing 
hagiographical narratives. This is most evident in his manuscript of the anonymous Passio 
of Marina, which contains numerous marginal notes that show how he understood the 
text. Commenting on the hands-on fight between Marina and the devil who appeared to 
her in the form of a dragon, Methodios explains the hair of the dragon’s beard that is 
being plucked out by Marina as ‘the subtleties of the deceptive first soundings of the devil’, 
which the saint recognises and is thus able to reject,‘ and his right eye that is being gouged 
out by her as ‘the more complete purpose of his evil’, which she is ultimately able to 
frustrate.’ These comments leave no doubt that Methodios conceived of Vitae and 
Passiones not as straightforward narratives, but as multilayered texts in need of decoding.® 


2 For Methodios’ biography and writings, cf. R.-J. Lilie, C. Ludwig, Th. Pratsch, I. Rochow and F. 
Winkelmann, Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit, 1.3: Leon — Placentius (Berlin/New York 2000) 
233-9, no. 4977, with literature. 

3 The text of the Encomium was edited by E. Mioni, ‘L’encomio di S. Agata di Metodio patriarcha di 
Costantinopoli’, AB 68 (1950) 76-93. 

4 Scholia, ed. H. Usener, Acta S. Marinae et S. Christophori (Bonn 1886) 49.1-5: deuxvivtos tob Adyou Ós 
Ó yvobs Tas AentotTh TAs TOV UrOKPITLKOV KaT&pEE@V Kai Oiovei yeverdbas Kai tpixag TA &ovykatabéto 
TOD Vo MpoEKtiras ... Tov ddA0v abtob&vatpel Kai ebadaviCer; cf. also 48.20-23: tó te yéverov toótov ... 
SnAovott tò eboxnpov THs kakia AdTOD Kai TPwTOdavEs, and 50.5-7: HuLov yevergdoç h Nace Napdcov 
THs THOGBOANGS toô ExYOpod Kai havtacias mepiddver& otv. 

5 Scholia, ed. Usener, 50.8-9: deG1d¢ è OhBarpdc ó TeAEdtEpos tS Kakiag adto oKonds bv náv 
annBAvvev. 

6 Methodios appears to have been the first author to furnish hagiographical texts with interpretative glosses. 
This innovation may be due to the growing importance of such texts in the debate about religious imagery 
(cf. P. van den Ven, ‘La patristique et ’hagiographie au Concile de Nicée de 787’, B 25-27 (1955-1957) 325-62). 
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The following discussion of the Encomium of Agatha will show that Methodios 
applied the same approach in his own writings. The text is not an original composition, 
but a metaphrasis of an older Passio” Comparison reveals that Methodios faithfully 
preserved the original narrative and often also the original wording. However, this does 
not mean that his text is a mere paraphrase for he added a proemium, an exordium and 
several authorial comments in the story itself. Such elements are, of course, traditional 
features of encomiastic writing. However, in Methodios’ case they become vehicles for 
hard thought. Detailed analysis of selected passages shows that he developed a particular 
method for the interpretation of hagiographical texts, which consists in isolating them 
from the narrative data that he considered relevant and then integrating them through 
skilful manipulation into overarching interpretative frameworks. These frameworks are 
organised not according to causal relations, but rather according to degrees of similarity, 
and coherence is achieved through the layering of similar phenomena, which opens up 
to the reader a wide field of associations.? Methodios’ writings pose great problems to 
modern interpreters since they are characterised by idiosyncratic use of the Greek 
language, vagueness of expression and frequent logical non sequitur. At first sight they 
thus give the impression of complete ineptitude. However, painstaking analysis 
invariably reveals his statements to be perfectly logical, and once one has understood the 
basic principles of his approach it becomes possible to tease apart the different layers of 
superimposition. 

After these preliminary remarks I will now attempt to show how Methodios 
developed his views about gender and the perfect man through exegesis of the story of the 
Sicilian martyr Agatha, which he found in her Late Antique Passio.'' The content of this 
text can be summed up as follows. A virgin dedicated to Christ, she is apprehended during 
the Decian persecution and brought before the Roman magistrate Quintianus. However, 


7 On the phenomenon of metaphrasis, cf. D. Krausmiiller, ‘Metaphrasis after the Second Iconoclasm: 
Nicephorus Skeuophylax and his Encomia of Theophanes Confessor (BHG 1790), Theodore of Sykeon (BHG 
1749), and George the Martyr (BHG 682)’, Symbolae Osloenses 78 (2003) 45-70, esp. 60-62. 

8 For a detailed comparison of selected passages, cf. D. Krausmiiller, ‘Some observations on the cult 
and hagiographical dossier of St Agatha in ninth- and tenth-century Byzantium’, forthcoming in Basilissa 2 
(2006-2007). 

9 Cf. D. Krausmiiller, ‘Divine sex: Patriarch Methodios’s concept of virginity’, in L. James (ed.), Desire and 
Denial in Byzantium (Aldershot 1999) 57-65, esp. 58-9. 

10 Cf. the comments by J. Gouillard, ‘La vie d’Euthyme de Sardes (+ 831), une œuvre du patriarche 
Méthode’, TM 10 (1987) 1-101, esp. 15-6, and J. O. Rosenqvist, Die byzantinische Literatur. Vom 6. 
Jahrhundert bis zum Fall von Konstantinopel 1453, tr. J. O. Rosenqvist and D. R. Reinsch (Berlin/New York 
2006), 66, who deplores Methodios’ ‘Mangel an Interesse fiir Logik, Konsequenz und chronologische Fakten’. 
11 The Greek Passio of Agatha is edited in MPG 114, col. 1332-45. A new critical edition is being prepared 
by Maria Stelladoro (cf. M. Stelladoro, Agatha la martire dalla tradizione greca manoscritta [Donne d’Oriente 
e d’Occidente, 16] (Milano 2005)). For a discussion of the relationship between the Greek and Latin versions 
of the Passio, cf. L. Brusa, ‘Gli Atti del martirio di S. Agata’, Rivista di Cultura Classica e Medievale 1 (1959) 
342-67; and Krausmiiller, ‘Cult and hagiographical dossier of St Agatha’, passim. 
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neither blandishments nor tortures can make her renounce her faith. The structure of the 
narrative largely conforms to the conventions of the genre and more particularly to the 
pattern developed for virginal martyrs. However, in one point it departs from the norm: 
Agatha’s tortures do not lead to her death but only to the loss of her breasts, so that one 
could call her a ‘partial’ martyr. Moreover, even this loss is only temporary as her breasts 
are miraculously restored in the night after their amputation. It was this anomaly that 
attracted Methodios to the text because it provided him with a starting point for the 
presentation of his views on human perfection.” 

Accordingly my analysis focuses on passages that speak about Agatha’s virginity and 
martyrdom and about the mutilation and restoration of her breasts. I start with a passage 
from the proem where Methodios introduces the saint to his audience: 


The annual commemoration of a martyr has brought us all together, as you know, 
my teachers; of a martyr who showed desire for God in her own time and received 
wonderworking as a return-gift for all times; for she gives body and will ... and 
receives a name and a kingly rank greater than sons and daughters and higher than all 
corruption. And why I have mentioned sons and have additionally made mention of 
kingly rank, I am coming to state. A woman virgin is our congregator, beloved of 
God; a woman in nature not in will, for whom (i.e. women) it is customary to strive 
to breastfeed even figuratively in their teenage games, but a virgin who not even in 
the pretence of childish play ever feigned pregnancies. 


LAPTLPOS ETHOLOV ¿níuvnpa nrávtraçs ovvýveykev Ws tote S15d0KAAOL, páptopog 
Tis idiM HEV KXIPA TOV TPdc DEdv anodElgKoNS róðov, SiNvEeKEl ðè YPdvO THY 
Oavpatovpyiav AapBavobons &vtiyapiv. oôpa èv yap idac Kai tpoaipEeot 
... Aap Pédver è övopa Kai PacirEtov pEiCov viðv Kai Bvyatépwv Kai nong 
b8opas HYNASTEpH. Kai TL STA viðv EuVvHOONV Kai Paotreing ineuvnuóvevoa 
AEE@V Epyouat. yvovů TapVEvos ó ovvaywyeds NOV ð OedgtAo1, yov pía tH 
hodcet od mpoapécer, Ov Ù dvvýðera Kai toNIKaS TeKVvoTpOdEtv SieonodSaKeEv 
EV tois pElpaKLddeot noc KOOppLAOLy, HAAG TapOEvosg unè KaV OYNPATLGLOIS 
AVATACOLOE MOTE TÅG Tadic TH kvýuata. 


In this passage Methodios presents Agatha in her two roles as a martyr and as a 
female virgin. The transition between these two themes is achieved through juxtapo- 
sition of the eternal recompense that Agatha receives for her martyrdom, with sons and 
daughters, through whom she might have lived on if she had procreated. This allows 
Methodios to establish a link with Agatha’s previous life as a virgin: he points out that 


12 This is not to exclude other reasons why Methodios might have written this speech. He states that he 
wrote his speech in order to celebrate a recurring miracle of overflowing lamps in honour of the saint. For a 
discussion of these aspects, cf. Krausmiiller, ‘Cult and hagiographical dossier of St Agatha’. 

13 Encomium of Agatha, 2-3, ed. Mioni, 76-7. 


14 For a more detailed discussion of this passage, cf. Krausmiiller, ‘Divine sex’, 59-60. 
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even when she still had her body she did not give in to the urges of her female nature such 
as the desire for pregnancy and breastfeeding but remained chaste. 

Identification of Biblical references provides further insight into Methodios’ under- 
standing of Agatha’s life and death. The phrase ‘a name ... greater than sons and daugh- 
ters’ (Öövopa ... pETCov viv Kai Bvyatépwv) is adapted from Isaiah 56:3-5 — a passage 
in which God comforts the righteous eunuchs for their lack of offspring with the promise 
of an ‘eternal name’ (övopa aidviov) and a place in his house and on his wall that is 
‘greater than sons and daughters’ (kpeitt@ viðv Kai Bvyatépwv).> From this allusion it 
is evident that Methodios wishes his readers to think of Agatha as a female eunuch. In 
order to assess the significance of this characterization we need to turn to the Late Antique 
Christian discourse on chastity where Isaiah 56:3-5 regularly appears in conjunction with 
Christ’s words in Matthew 19:12 that ‘there are eunuchs who have been castrated by men 
and there are eunuchs who have castrated themselves for the kingdom of heaven’ and with 
Paul’s assertion in Galatians 3:28 that in Christ ‘there is neither male nor female’.** 
When they discuss these verses Late Antique authors offer an internalised interpretation 
by transposing castration from body to soul: castration is achieved through dissociation 
from one’s gender and gender-related urges and activities.” 

Against this background there can be no doubt that Methodios presents Agatha’s 
decision to remain virginal as such an act of castration. However, it must be stressed that 
in the Encomium of Agatha the quotation of Isaiah appears not in the context of the 
saint’s virginity, but in the context of her martyrdom. This extension of the castration 
theme is based on the common concept of dissociation: martyrs often state that by divest- 
ing them of their bodies their torturers do them a favour.’® Through his interpretation 
of Agatha’s martyrdom as a castration by her torturer, Methodios links it back to her 
previous self-castration as a virgin and thus turns it into the culmination of an inner 
development. As a consequence, Agatha’s torture is no longer a random violation suffered 
by the saint but rather the ultimate escape from her gendered physical body that she has 
wished for. 

The interpretation of virginity as castration was possible because of the belief that 
sexual differentiation and gender-related social roles were extraneous to the core of a 
human being and irrelevant in forging a relationship with God. Such belief was 
widespread among Greek Christian authors between the fourth and the seventh century: 
among others it was shared by the Cappadocians, by Theodoret of Cyrus and by Maximus 


15 The reference to ‘wall’ in this context suggests that Methodios identifies this reward with concrete 
depictions of Agatha on church walls, which would have been accompanied by the name of the saint. 

16 Cf. E. Clark, Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity (Princeton 1999) 90-2, 
105-6, 360. 

17 In the East, the most detailed discussion of this theme in found in Basil of Ancyra’s De virginitate, 57-58, 
MPG 30, 785A-C. Cf. A. Burgsmiiller, Die Askeseschrift des Pseudo-Basilius [Studien zu Antike und 
Christentum 28] (Tübingen 2005) 147-56. For Western parallels, cf. Clark, Reading Renunciation, 142. 

18 Cf., e.g., Encomium of Agatha, 17, ed. Mioni, 85. 
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the Confessor. From the proem to the Encomium of Agatha it appears that more than 
two centuries after the end of Late Antiquity Methodios still subscribed to it. However, 
analysis of the narrative proper shows that he did not simply reiterate the teachings of his 
Late Antique forebears, but rather integrated them into a radically different framework. I 
focus on the events leading up to the mutilation of Agatha’s breasts. At the centre of 
Methodios’ narrative is a speech of the saint, in which she gives her interpretation of the 
torture. 


She, however, did not criticise the pain or the extraction of the member but his 
shamelessness and his oversight of the maternal teat and [she said] that she had 
another breast inside, the one that had been put next to God, which neither he nor 
another of those who were like him could see or cut in any way ... 


abtt d& ob TOV nóvov 7) THY TOD LéAOUG dhaipsoty, Thy è Exetvon &vatdetav 
Kai Tpd¢ THY untpikàv này &PrAEWiav abt dverdicuca, Kai Etepov ObBap 
éyetv EvdoUEV tò TO VEO napatsðeruévov, 6 ODS’ aùtòc Odd’ ETEPOS TOV Opotwv 
abt® ideiv Å TepEtv tò GOVOAOV SOvaTat ...”? 


Two main themes can be distinguished: Agatha stresses the shamelessness and 
inhumanity shown by her torturer in uncovering and mutilating a breast, and she points 
out that he can violate her outer breast but not the breast of her soul, which she has 
offered up to Christ. Methodios’ text is based on a passage in the Passio where Agatha 
exclaims: 


‘Did you not feel ashamed to do such a thing to a female and to cut off the [breast] 
which you yourself were once given by your mother? However, even if you have cut 
off the outer breast I have another breast in my soul that you cannot cut for it is 
offered up to the god Christ from my infancy.’ 


oùk NdEOOI¢ eis ONAEtaV toLladtHe SrampaEaoOat, Kai TV AdTOS UNO TIS HNTPdS 
eOnAacacs anotepetv; GAM’ Guwc si Kai TOV EEmBev paoOdv anéxowac, Exo 
ETEPOV EV TH Yox pov HLaotoOv övrep ADTOG ODK ioyúsis EKTEMELV’ TPOOTVEKTAL 
yap Xpiotd tÔ Ved Ek vytiag HAtkias pov.?! 


From a comparison between the two passages it is evident that Methodios closely followed 
his model without introducing significant elaborations. If anything he leaves out some of 


19 Cf. V. F. Harrison, ‘Male and female in Cappadocian theology’, Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. 
41 (1990) 441-71; V. E. F. Harrison, ‘Gender, generation and virginity in Cappadocian theology’, Journal of 
Theological Studies, n.s. 47 (1996) 38-68; N. V. Harrison, ‘Women, human identity and the image of God: 
Antiochene interpretations’, Journal of Early Christian Studies 9 (2001) 205-49; G. Sfameni Gasparro, ‘Aspetti 
di “doppia creazione” nell’antropologia di Massimo il Confessore’, in Polyanthema. Studi di letteratura 
cristiana antica offerti a Salvatore Costanza [Studi tardoantichi 8] (Messina 1992), II, 461-501. 

20 Encomium of Agatha, 18, ed. Mioni, 85. 

21 Passio of Agatha, 11, MPG 114, 1340BC. 
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the features found there: the reference to Quintianus’ suckling of his mother’s breasts is 
condensed into the formula ‘the maternal breast’, and the qualification ‘at an early age’ is 
omitted from Agatha’s statement that she has given her breast to Christ. 

However, whereas the Passio immediately moves on to the next episode, Methodios 
inserts a passage in which he presents his interpretation of this event. The central part of 
this passage takes the form of an address to the phrase ‘cut of the member’, which is 
singled out from the sentence ‘she suffered the cut of the member’ (bnéoteye TV tov 
TO wEAOUG) in the preceding narrative.” 


O cut of the member, which joins together with God both itself [the member] and the 
rest of the body to perfection and which hurls [it] forth to the love of him as to the 
mouth of a child. 


@ TOUTS WEAOUG, BEÔ OvERHyvbONGS kal ExvtO Kai tò AOLNOV oua sic TEAELOV, 
Kai TOOTOL TH &yánn Ws TEKVOD OTdpATL npoepévne.” 


This passage shows Methodios’ highly developed faculty to visualise the narrative and to 
see similarities between phenomena that at first appear to be unrelated: the movement of 
Agatha’s severed breasts away from her body is likened to the movement of a mother’s 
breasts to the mouth of an infant, in Agatha’s case the Christ child.” The originality, of 
this interpretation is revealed through a comparison with similar elaborations in other 
encomia of the period. Nicetas the Paphlagonian, for example, inserts into his Encomium 
of Anastasia the Virgin the following address to this martyr’s severed breasts: 


O breasts that do not gush forth milk as food for infants but shed martyrs’ blood for 
Christ! O breasts that leap away from the body like two fawns of a doe. 


Ò pacto od yarAa tTpodhv mpoppéovtes vyrioicg HAAG poptLpiKOV iua 
onévdovteg Xpiot® © paotot Kabanep óo vePpoi Stdvpor dopKddoc 
aA Aópuevor toô GOpatos.”> 


It is evident that this passage contains the same themes as its counterpart in the Encomium 
of Agatha. However, instead of integrating these themes into a unified framework, Nicetas 


22 The first part of the passage, which is not discussed here, contains an address of Agatha’s dry tongue and 
empty belly, which as Methodios avers were eternally sated by Christ (cf. Encomium of Agatha, 19, ed. Mioni, 
85—6). These statements, too, are developed out of the narrative: the Passio records that after her mutilation 
Agatha was left without water and bread. 

23 Encomium of Agatha, 19, ed. Mioni, 85-6. I have deviated from Mioni’s text in two instances: I have 
changed éavt@toé&avtd because this reading is suggested by the juxtaposition with the rest of the body (despite 
the fact that the use of the reflexive pronoun is evidently ungrammatical), and I have replaced the nominative 
mpospévn with the genitive mpoepéevns since it is dependent on toug and parallel with the previous participle 
ovprnyvo0ons. 

24 Cf., e.g., Gregory of Nyssa, In diem natalem Christi, ed. F. Mann, Gregorius Nyssenus, Sermones, III 
[Gregorii Nysseni Opera 10.2] (Leiden/New York/Cologne 1996) 262.8-10: h Sevdaia pAtnp ... tv OnAnv 
énelye TO TOD VyTiov otópati. 

25 Encomium of Anastasia the Virgin, MPG 105, 362B, based on Song of Songs 3:5. 
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contents himself with creating a straightforward juxtaposition between the natural 
function of the breasts and the offering of blood to Christ and then introduces the 
movement of the breasts as a separate theme. 

However, Methodios’ originality must not be mistaken as based on free association. 
As I have pointed out before he is always careful to present his speculations as mere expli- 
cations of his sources. Here, too, one can see that he started from the data at his disposal. 
The basic pattern is provided with Agatha’s assertion in the Passio that she had offered up 
her inner breasts to Christ from an early age.” As we have seen the theme of breastfeeding 
also appears in the Passio: in order to shame her torturer Agatha points out that 
Quintianus himself had been breastfed as a child. Methodios’ innovation thus consists in 
first interpreting the offering of Agatha’s breasts to Christ as an ‘inner’ breastfeeding and 
then linking Agatha’s imagined activity to the particular configuration of her martyrdom: 
the severing of her breasts. 

The result of Methodios’ manipulations is a complete reinterpretation of the con- 
ceptual framework of his model: in the Passio Agatha simply relinquishes her body to her 
torturer and retreats to her inner being, so that the body is left without a positive role in 
the martyrdom. In Methodios’ Encomium, on the other hand, the mutilation becomes the 
manifestation of the inner activity of consecration mentioned in the Passio, and through 
the introduction of the theme of breastfeeding it is further meaningfully related to 
Agatha’s role as a woman who can thus fulfil the potential of her nature through a 
redirection towards Christ.” 

This is a startling departure from the purely negative evaluation of breastfeeding 
that we found in the proem. Whereas before Methodios explicitly states that Agatha 
suppressed her breastfeeding instincts even in childish play, he now lets her act out this 
role in her martyrdom.” However, this does not allow the conclusion that Methodios has 
abandoned his earlier interpretation of Agatha’s martyrdom as the manifestation of an 
imagined self-castration. Indeed, one can argue that the specific nature of Agatha’s 
martyrdom was the starting-point not only for its interpretation as breastfeeding, but also 
for its interpretation as a castration. In the proem Methodios only speaks in general terms 
of Agatha’s readiness to relinquish her body but he could count on his audience’s know- 
ledge that her martyrdom only led to the loss of her breasts. Breasts, however, are the 
part of her body that most visibly determines her as a woman and as such they could 
be considered the female equivalent of the male testicles, which are severed through 


26 Inthe Passio this is expressed through the verb mpoodépevy, the technical term for the offering of a votive 
gift. 

27 This is not the only case of such an interpretation. In his Passio of Denys the Areopagite Methodios 
interprets the Rephalophoria of the saint as the culmination of the saint’s role as officiating bishop by equating 
the severed head that the saint carries with the host that he used to carry during the Eucharist (cf. Passio of 
Denys, 12, ed. J. C. Westerbrink, Passio S. Dionysii Areopagitae, Rustici et Eleutherii, uitgegeven naar het 
Leidse Hs. Vulcanianus 52 (Alphen 1937) 58.3-6). 

28 Cf. Krausmiiller, ‘Divine sex’, 62-3. 
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castration.” When we now look back to the narrative in the Passio, from which 
Methodios’ interpretation is derived, we find that for all his ostensible faithfulness to the 
letter of this text Methodios has again created a completely new framework. As we have 
seen, he found in his model Agatha’s assertion that her torturer Quintianus could not cut 
off her inner breasts because she had dedicated them to Christ. While Methodios does not 
change this statement, it clearly takes on a different meaning — namely that Quintianus 
cannot cut off Agatha’s inner breasts because she has already cut them off herself. The 
torturer is now simply repeating this action on the level of the body. Instead of suppressing 
the purely negative interpretation of sexual abstinence as dissociation from the urges of 
the body Methodios has thus complemented it with its opposite, the redirection of these 
urges towards Christ.* Both attitudes are attributed to Agatha and the martyrdom is 
presented as their fulfilment. This raises the question: why did Methodios adapt the theme 
of consecration and elaborate it into an act of breastfeeding and not rather consider 
sufficient the position outlined in the proem where Agatha discarded her breasts as not 
essential? 

In order to find an answer we need to look more closely at Methodios’ address to the 
‘cut’. The attribution of the opposite actions of separating and joining to the torturing 
implement is a well-established hagiographical topos. However, in the Encomium of 
Agatha it is used in a wholly unconventional way. This is evident from a comparison with 
another of Methodios’ writings, the Passio of Denys the Areopagite, where the martyrdom 
of Denys’ companions is described in the following way: 


There the two received the connection with the Lord through the sword that divides 
the body and, thus perfected, they were then added to the earth. 


Kaket THV die Efdovg TO cHpa pepitovtog ovvdidetav npòç KdpPLOV 
NVEDMATIKAG EkdE&pevoi oi S00 èv TH y TEAEtMbEVtTES npootéðnvta.?! 


By using this formula Methodios exploits the paradox that the martyrs’ loss of physical 
integrity at the same time effects a joining with God. However, it is clear that what really 
matters in the Passio of Denys is the separation of body and soul. By comparison, the 
separation of the head from the torso has no obvious function in the relationship between 
God and the martyr: both end up on the ground. This is not the case in the Encomium of 
Agatha where the division of the body is the focus of the interpretation and the joining 
with God is transposed to this level. Accordingly, the breasts take the place of the soul or 
the spirit when this topos is employed elsewhere. This modification was possible because 


29 Unlike the Passio of Agatha and Nicetas the Paphlagonian’s Encomium of Anastasia where the breasts are 
referred to as paotot, Methodios uses the much more indeterminate 1éA06, which can refer to any part of the 
body and in particular to the membrum virile. 

30 For this concept of virginity, cf. C. Atkinson, ‘Precious balsam in a fragile glass: The ideology of virginity 
in the later Middle Ages’, Journal of Family History 8 (1983) 131-43. 

31 Passio of Denys, 11, ed. Westerbrink, 56.10-2. 
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of the anomalous nature of Agatha’s martyrdom, which does not end in death but only 
in the loss of a body part. However, Methodios’ focus on the physical aspect of the 
martyrdom does not mean that the soul does not have a part in it. Only the framework has 
changed: instead of being juxtaposed body and soul now exactly mirror each other — that 
is, joining and separation happen both on the level of the soul, in Agatha’s life as a virgin, 
and on the level of the body, in Agatha’s martyrdom. 

Methodios’ manipulations presuppose a coherent cosmology, according to which the 
realm of imagination is an exact replica of the world of sense perception and is closely 
linked to it.? As a consequence, imagined actions and sufferings can at any time break 
through the boundary and manifest themselves to the senses. A typical example for this 
process can be found in the Life of Theophanes: there the young saint and his bride pursue 
Christ as fragrance with their ‘inner’ noses and are eventually rewarded with a miracle 
that lets them smell Christ with the noses of their bodies. In similar fashion Agatha 
imagines the castration and consecration to Christ of her ‘inner’ breast and is rewarded 
with the outward manifestation of these processes in the particular configuration of her 
martyrdom. In this framework the realm of the ‘spirit’ does not appear to have a higher 
ontological status than the material world: indeed, since the visible manifestation of 
an inner state is presented as its culmination, it rather seems that the objects of sense 
perception are more real than what is perceived with the mind. 

This is in sharp contrast with the mainstream of Late Antique anthropological specu- 
lation, which had privileged the spiritual over the material and had understood spiritual 
progress as a gradual dissociation of the sexually undifferentiated soul from the gender 
and gender-related activities of the body. The implications of this development are 
evident. In the earlier framework it had been perfectly possible to imagine oneself 
as a sexless human being and castration simply meant the removal of parts that were 


32 In his glosses on the Passio of Marina, Methodios comments that the inner struggle between Marina and 
the devil would not have been believed by others if it had not been duplicated at the level of sense perception 
(Scholia, ed. Usener, 50.13-5): mG 58 Kai sÎye mortevecOarh Kyia ià tho yapitos ViKdo TOV ExOpdv 
vontas, si ut Kai dbavtaCopevov é€evevdpov aio Ontac. From there it was only a short step to making the 
reality of the inner dimension dependent on the existence of a sensible parallel. This is evident from a passage 
in Methodios’ Life of Euthymios of Sardes where he starts by saying that the discharge of myron from the 
corpses of saints gives credence to the continuing activity of their souls in heaven, but then takes the absence 
of such discharge in corpses of ordinary human beings as proof that their souls are not active after death (cf. 
Life of Euthymios of Sardes, 24, 26, ed. Gouillard, 55.476-86, 59.531-7). A similar shift can be found in the 
writings of Theodore of Stoudios (cf. Antirrhetikos IHI, MPG 99, 433A): tò yàp pt mpoBtvat sic 
banc dnocdpayiops Kai tò eivar abtdv [tòv Xpiotòv] &vOpandpopdov dvaipet, and 436A: TÒ yàp 
voepa@c dV &novotas PAEnopevov Kai aicOntH> dia nEeprypadts ei pr PAérorto, &noAECELEV dV 
Kai TO vosp@c óntáveoðat. Theodore makes his statements in order to prove the necessity of icon 
production and there can be little doubt that Methodios was influenced by such reasoning. 

33 Life of Theophanes, 13-14, ed. V. V. LatySev: Methodii patriarchae Constantinopolitani Vita S. 
Theophanis Confessoris [Zapiski rossijkoj akademii nauk. viii. ser. po istoriko-filologiéeskomu otdeleniju 13.4] 
(Petrograd 1918) 9.32-10.20. 
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extraneous to start with. However, once the empirical body came to be seen as an exact 
reflection of the ideal man, the image of castration took on a much more sinister meaning. 
A concept of virginity that is based on dissociation became tantamount to an inner 
mutilation and to self-harm. 

The anomalous character of the Passio of Agatha allowed Methodios to develop 
his views through exegesis of an authoritative text rather than presenting them as his 
own speculations. In the Passio Agatha is prepared to give up her outer breasts and thus 
appears to subscribe to a worldview that does not attach a positive value to the body. 
However, at the same time, her comments on her mutilation contain a reference to her 
‘inner’ breasts and therefore preclude a concept of virginity that regards sexual differenti- 
ation as solely concerning the ‘outer man’. The Passio thus highlights a conundrum 
without offering a solution. Such a solution is only provided in the Encomium where the 
traditional concept of castration is complemented with that of breastfeeding, both on 
the inner and on the outer levels — a reinterpretation that allows Methodios to salvage 
this concept for his own time. 

Such a reinterpretation, however, offers only a partial solution to the problem 
because after the loss of the breasts the rest of Agatha is inwardly incomplete in her life as 
a virgin and outwardly incomplete in her life as a martyr. It is evident that a satisfactory 
solution requires her return to physical integrity. Here again Methodios could start from 
the data that he found in his model. As I have already pointed out, Agatha’s breasts 
are miraculously healed in the night after her torture. Both the Passio and the Encomium 
interpret this healing as a prefiguration of universal resurrection.” This allows us to 
identify Agatha’s restored body as the ideal outer man that corresponds to Agatha’s 
inner man.” However, the martyr’s restitution to physical integrity cannot be seen in 
isolation: its full significance is only revealed when it is understood as the outward 
manifestation of her relation to Christ. At this point we need to return to Methodios’ 
interpretation of Agatha’s torture and continue the discussion with the final clause that 


follows the statements about the cutting of her breasts and their being joined with the 
Christ child: 


... in order that there sprout in you [Agatha] and become man in a perfect way the 
offspring of his love, I mean he himself [Christ], and [in order that] he come to be for 


34 This can be concluded from the statement that her new breasts were ‘more hale’ than they had been before 
(cf. Encomium of Agatha, 23, ed. Mioni, 88; Passio of Agatha, 13, MPG 114, 1341B). A similar statement 
is found in a seventh-century sermon on the Transfiguration, which describes the faces of the resurrected 
prophets Moses and Elijah as ‘more florid’ than during their life-time (cf. D. Krausmiiller, ‘Timothy of Antioch: 
Byzantine concepts of the Resurrection, Part IP, Gouden Hoorn 5.2 (1997-1998) 11-26, esp. 24). 

35 Here the previous tradition is less unanimous. The Cappadocians clearly believed that the resurrection 
body was sexless (cf. V. F. Harrison, ‘Male and female in Cappadocian theology’, 465). Epiphanius, Jerome and 
Augustine, on the other hand, insisted on sexual differentiation (cf. E. Clark, The Origenist Controversy: The 
Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate (Princeton 1992) 88; C. Walker Bynum, The Resurrection 
of the Body in Western Christianity, 200-1336 (New York 1995) 91, 100). 
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you everything as you had come to be for him who had come to be earlier for your 
sake. 


... Iva BAaotHoN év coi Kai &VdpvvOT TerAEMs tò THC ayaRNS abdtod — adTO¢G 

EkEetvos ont — yévvnpa, Kat yévntaí coi návta onep EyEvov npoyevopévo 

avta 61a oé“ 
Here Methodios speaks of the growth of Christ in Agatha, which conjures up the image of 
pregnancy. This theme, too, had already been introduced in the proem where a statement 
about pregnancy follows the reference to breastfeeding. As in the case of breastfeeding, 
Agatha’s refusal to impersonate a pregnant woman in children’s games is now given a 
positive complement in Agatha’s pregnancy with Christ. Moreover, Christ is not only 
the result of this pregnancy, but also its cause and therefore Agatha’s husband. As a 
consequence, Agatha can act out further gender-related roles by redirecting them to 
Christ. 

The obvious model for this development is Christ’s incarnation in Mary’s womb: 
Methodios makes the link explicit when he creates a parallel between Christ’s ‘coming-to- 
be’ in Agatha and his previous ‘coming-to-be’ that brought about human salvation. 
However, Mary’s pregnancy does not provide an exact template for Agatha. From 
Methodios’ statement ‘that he may sprout in you and become man in a perfect way’ it is 
evident that Christ remains in Agatha until he reaches maturity whereas he leaves Mary’s 
womb as an infant. This discrepancy arises because Methodios draws on a further theme 
— namely the growth or formation of Christ in the individual believer. Starting from 
Paul’s statement in Galatians 4:19 that he would persist in winning over his addressees 
‘until Christ has been shaped in you’ (uéypic oô ó Xptotds popdwOh év byiv), Late 
Antique authors such as Gregory of Nyssa and Maximus the Confessor had used 
incarnation as a metaphor to illustrate the process leading towards Christian perfection.” 
A particular striking elaboration of this theme is found in a sermon of the fifth-century 
preacher Severianus of Gabala who interpreted Paul’s words in the following way: 


When you take the word of Christ and shape it in your mind and transform it in your 
thought as if in a womb, you are called his mother. 


OTAV AGBNS AGyov XpiotodKai TACT ES aùtòv Ev TH Siavoigoov kai orep Ev 
UNTPYTO AOVYLIOUO pPETAPOPHOoTGS, KAAT uÁTNP adtob.* 


36 Encomium of Agatha, 19, ed. Mioni, 85-6. Methodios continues with a discussion about Agatha’s reward 
for feeding Christ in the Last Judgement, which has no direct bearing on the issue of gender and gender-related 
activities and will therefore be left aside in the discussion. 

37 For Gregory of Nyssa, cf. V. E. F. Harrison, ‘Gender, generation and virginity in Cappadocian theology’, 
63-5; for Maximus, cf. L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus 
the Confessor (Lund 1965) 342-4. 

38 De Caeco et Zacchaeo, 4, MPG 59, 605. 
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It goes without saying that in Late Antique texts the concept of Christ’s growth 
in a believer is strictly limited to the spiritual level: the only outward signs of the process 
of divinisation are the virtuous actions of the perfect Christian. Methodios’ approach is 
radically different: he creates a link with a phenomenon occurring on Agatha’s body — 
namely the restoration of her breasts.” That this is indeed the case is evident from the 
occurrence of the verb BAwotio7 in the final clause. The same verb appears in the Passio 
in a later episode in which Agatha shows her restored breasts to her torturer Quintianus: 


Look, instead of the breast that you cut off another has sprouted up through the 
power of my lord Jesus Christ! 


Bréxe obnep abtds ébéxowas pato &veBAdotnoev Etepoc àvT abtod th 
dvvapEet Tob Kvpiov pov Inood Xptotot.” 


In his Encomium Methodios replaced the verb &veBAcotnosv at this point with the 
virtually synonymous &vé@nAEv, no doubt in order to create wordplay with 9nA7} as the 
result of this process.*! When we accept that the final clause in the torture scene points 
forward to this episode it can be argued that Methodios did not suppress the original word 
BrAaoté&verv, but moved it to its present place in order to emphasize the link between 
the mutilation and the healing of Agatha’s breasts. It is evident that this arrangement 
presupposes a further superimposition of similar phenomena. Starting from the common 
feature of growth and swelling Methodios equates Agatha’s breasts with her womb and 
presents their miraculous restitution as a ‘displaced’ pregnancy. This displacement 
provides an explanation for the apparently absurd sequence of a statement that equates 
the mutilation of Agatha’s breasts with breastfeeding and a final clause that presents 
this mutilation as an act that resulted in her being pregnant with Christ.” 

Methodios’ interpretation of Agatha’s pregnancy as the outward manifestation of 
the traditional image of spiritual ‘pregnancy’ is another consequence of the particular 
conceptual framework that he had developed. As we have already seen, he regarded 


39 A parallel can again be found in the Passio of Denys where the equation of the saint’s head with the host 
implies its ‘transsubstantiation’ and thus its divinisation, an interpretation that is corroborated through 
Methodios’ reference to Paul’s dictum in I Corinthians 11:3 that Christ is the head of each man (cf. Passio of 
Denys, 12, ed. Westerbrinck, 58.14—-5). 

40 Passio of Agatha, 15, MPG 114, 1341D. 

41 Encomium of Agatha, 25, ed. Mioni, 89: tóv te oikeiov napaðsikvóong pacov Tov Suc &véOnAev EK 
GeAnpatog tod èp öv HAnioe Kiptov. That Methodios regarded the two verbs as synonymous is 
evident from a passage in his Life of Theophanes Confessor, 2, ed. LatySev, 2.1-2, where he uses BAnoté&vet 
and té@nAev in parallel statements. For Methodios this may have been more than a mere word play: the 
etymological lexica of his time derived 6nAf from O&AXEW (cf., e.g., the Etymologicum Gudianum, ed. 
F. Sturzius (Leipzig 1818) 253.50-3). 

42 It is worth noting that the same reversal of the temporal sequence appears in the proem where Agatha’s 


rejection of breastfeeding precedes her rejection of pregnancy. 
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metaphors as ontologically linked to the concrete phenomena from which they are 
derived. After the equation of womb and breast the same conceptual framework then 
allowed him to create a further link between the traditional discourse of perfection, in 
which the maturing of Christ in the believer is a metaphor for the ‘growth’ of the believer 
to spiritual maturity, and the restitution of Agatha’s secondary sex characteristics, which 
identify her as a mature woman. The result of these complex manipulations is a paradox: 
Christ attains the status of a perfect male in Agatha by restoring Agatha’s appearance 
to that of a perfect woman. There can be no doubt that Methodios creates this paradox 
deliberately. The phrase ‘that ... there may become man in a perfect way’ (iva ... 
&vSpvvO7 teAéMc) is based on Ephesians 4:13 where Paul expresses the wish that all 
Christians should leave behind the infant stage and arrive ‘at the perfect man’ (sig &vdpa 
téAetov).” It is evident that in this context ‘man’ denotes adulthood and the question of 
gender is of no significance. By contrast, Methodios uses the verb &võpúvecða to denote 
the growth of the embryonic Christ in the saint’s breasts. This gives evépbveo8a1 an 
incarnational connotation as is evident from a comparison with the famous passage about 
the operations of the incarnated Christ in the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus: 


And henceforth he did not perform divine actions in the manner of God nor human 
actions in the manner of a human being but after God had become a male human 
being he showed us through his life a novel operation [that combined those] of God 
and of a male human being. 


Kai TO AoLMOV Ob KATH Bedv tà Osia Sphous Ob TH &vðpóneia katà dévOpwrov 
AAA avdpmbévtoc Oeod Kawi tiva OsavdpikHy évépyetav pv meroAtevpévoc.4 


The concept of ‘perfection’ appears in this framework, too. However, its meaning 
is radically different from the discourse of spiritual maturity: here téXelog expresses the 
belief that Christ took on all aspects of the human nature and thus became ‘perfect man 
and perfect God’. A survey of relevant passages shows that this concept is only very rarely 
expressed through &vńp or &vdpodo8a1vdpbveo8a1 and that most authors prefer to use 
&vOpanos and avOpwnifeoOar instead. The reason for this predilection is obvious: the 
latter terms are not gender-specific and thus emphasize the universal nature of the incar- 
nation, whereas &vńp highlights the fact that the divine Word only became a male human 
being. I would argue that this was exactly what Methodios intended when he integrated 
the Pauline formula into his reinterpretation of Agatha’s martyrdom as the formation of 


43 See Ephesians 4:16: iva pnKétt pev vino. 

44 Pseudo-Denys, Epistula 1V.1.19, ed. Heil and Ritter, 161.8-10. 

45 Cf., e.g., Symeon the New Theologian, Hymn 15.204-5, ed. A. Kambylis, Symeon Neos Theologos, 
Hymnen [Supplementa Byzantina 3] (Berlin/New York 1976) 108: avip tésto n&vtIMs ó ðè aùtòs Beds goTLV 
ös; and Andrew of Crete, Canon on the Epiphany, 6.324-6, ed. A. Proiou, Analecta Hymnica Graeca, V, 
Canones Januarii (Rome 1971) 137: Beòç ob yopvds HAN ObSE Idd avp HAN’ siç Kat’ dupo Téhetoc, 

46 Cf. Harrison, ‘Male and female in Cappadocian theology’, 458. 
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Christ in her breasts: by doing so he could suggest to his readers that the original incar- 
nation in Jesus was incomplete because it left aside one half of the human race and 
that a second incarnation was necessary through which Christ would add to himself the 
distinctly female parts of the human nature. According to Methodios this goal is achieved 
in Agatha’s martyrdom: by offering her breasts as a locus for a further embodiment, she 
enables Christ to become human in both sexes. Through his manipulations of Biblical and 
Patristic passages Methodios has thus arrived at the concept of a hermaphroditic Christ 
who is ‘both male and female’, which is the exact opposite of Paul’s dictum that ‘there is 
neither male nor female’ in the one Christ and the Late Antique ideal of a genderless 
man that was derived from it.” As ever this does not mean that Methodios suppressed the 
alternative model of a sexually indeterminate Christ: we saw that he presented Agatha as 
a female eunuch who through castration becomes sexually indeterminate, internally 
through her lifestyle and externally through her martyrdom. However, for him this is no 
longer an end in itself, but only a transitory stage to two-gendered perfection. 

In this article I have made the case that despite the absence of discursive texts such 
as treatises and spiritual chapters Byzantine authors of the Dark Ages continued to engage 
in anthropological speculation. I have argued that in the early ninth century the later 
patriarch, Methodios, developed a highly original exegesis of Late Antique hagiographical 
texts, which he presented in the form of authorial comments in his metaphraseis of 
these texts. Focusing on the theme of gender and gender-related roles within the Christian 
belief system, I have attempted to show that Methodios could no longer subscribe to a 
worldview that saw human perfection achieved through dissociation from gender and that 
he therefore radically redefined such dissociation as an intermediary stage leading towards 
the sanctification of gender-related roles and urges through redirection towards Christ. 
His positive re-evaluation of gender led Methodios to the view that male and female are 
equally significant as complementary expressions of human kind and that each gender 
needs its opposite for the fulfilment of its potential. As a consequence, he regarded it as 
anomalous that Christ should have become man only in the sense of becoming male and 
concluded that in order to be a ‘perfect man’ Christ had to become female as well. With 
his interpretation of the martyrdom of Agatha he attempted to prove that such a female 
incarnation had indeed happened. The full significance of Methodios’ speculation is 


47 Itis worth mentioning that a similar conceptual framework can be found in Gnostic texts: cf. the collection 
of articles in K. L. King (ed.), Images of the Feminine in Gnosticism [Studies in Antiquity & Christianity] 
(Harrisburg 2000). However, it seems unlikely that Methodios would have drawn his inspiration from authors 
whom he must have considered heretical. 

48 Future research may be able to establish a link between Methodios’ interest in Christ’s gender and 
the growing interest in the maleness of the incarnated Word during the Iconoclast period (cf. N. V. Harrison, 
‘The maleness of Christ’, St Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 42 (1998) 111-51, 122-3; V. A. Karras, ‘The 
incarnational and hypostatic significance of the maleness of Jesus Christ according to Theodore of Stoudios’, in 
E. A. Livingstone (ed.), Papers Presented at the Twelfth International Conference on Patristic Studies Held in 
Oxford 1995 [Studia Patristica 32] (Leuven 1997) 320-4). 
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revealed when we compare his attitude with that of his Late Antique forebears. So far I 
have juxtaposed his gendered ideal man with the Late Antique ideal of a human essence 
that transcends gender. In theory the latter view should have relegated both the male and 
the female division between the sexes to a lower level of imperfection. However, anyone 
who reads Late Antique spiritual texts will find that this is often not the case and that 
many authors considered the male sex infinitely superior to its female counterpart.” This 
point of view was without doubt one of the reasons why most of them did not consider 
Christ’s maleness a problem. By contrast, Methodios developed a framework in which a 
hierarchy between male and female can no longer be sustained: both sexes are equally 
relevant and only the combination of them results in the perfect man. 


49 An extreme case can be found in the Gnostic Gospel of Thomas, where Jesus states that he will make Mary 
a man so that she can have a living spirit and enter the Kingdom of Heaven (cf. Logion 114, in A. Guillaumont 
et al. (ed. and trans.), L’Evangile selon Thomas (Paris 1959) 57). However, the problem of unconscious 
androcentrism was widespread throughout Late Antiquity. See Harrison (Women, human identity and the 
image of God’, 235-237) on the view that ‘maleness is the “default mode” of humanity’. 
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This article examines how two prominent Greek critics of the period 1880-1930 — 
Palamas and Xenopoulos — perceived the generic character and the narrative demands of 
the modern Greek short story (dinynpe). It explores the degree that two cardinal aspects 
in the theory of the genre — the relation of the short story with the novel and the division 
into two separate short-story traditions — influenced both critics in their definition of the 
duyynpe and in their evaluation of the work of specific short story writers. The contrast 
and comparison of Palamas’ and Xenopoulos’ views pinpoints the standards, contradic- 
tions and restrictions that formed the critical perspectives on the Syne and thus high- 
lights its neglected critical history during the period 1880-1930, which coincided with its 
prevalence in mainstream Greek prose fiction. 


Although the short story thrived in modern Greek literature and became the main channel 
for the development of prose fiction between 1880 and 1930, very little has been written on 
its generic formation and poetics as well as on the critical perspectives of the time towards 
such issues.! Palamas and Xenopoulos undoubtedly stand out as the most prominent 


* An earlier draft of this article was presented in the Byzantine and Modern Greek Seminar organized by the 
Centre for Hellenic Studies at King’s College London. 

1 Y. Valetas (To veoeAAnvikd ðiýynua: n Oswpia kar y iatopia tov, 2nd edn [Athens 1983]) focuses mainly on 
the origins of the dufynua and its history during the Romantic period. C. Milionis (To diffynua [Athens 2002]) 
is rather a brief approach to the international and Greek history of the genre. Perspicacious comments on the 
generic character of the dijynua are scattered in P. Moullas’ essays (‘To dijynps, avtoBioypagia tov 
Tanadiapéven’, in A. Manadiapavenc avtopioypagotpevoc (Athens 1974) xv—Ixv; ‘To veosdA niko ðtńynua 
xat o T. M. Bilunvoc’, in T. M. Bilonvdc, NeosdAnvixé Oinyqpata (Athens 1980) xxiii-lii; ‘Exonyoyn’, in H 
nadadtepn TEÇOYPAPÍX HAG, a6 Tic APYES TNS WÇ TOV TPM@tO NayKdapio NOAEpoO, I (Athens 1998) 17-223). The 
conference To dufynua otny edAnvikn kat tig Céveg Aoyotexvies: Oewpia — ypapý — npdcodAnwn organized by 
the Greek Comparative Literature Association (December 2005) attempted to explore this neglected critical 
area. 
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critics of the so-called ‘Generation of the 1880s’. Their critical work, which covered a long 
time-span and was scattered in various publications, to a considerable extent revolved 
around the diynya. Both felt that its rise originated in the efforts of their generation. 
Therefore, as well as assessing the contribution of individual authors, they often expressed 
general views on the character of the short story. The examination of their stance on the 
genre may highlight its perception from the point of view of two critics who had witnessed 
its development from the decade of its conscious formation (1880)? to the time when it was 
overshadowed by the rival genre of the novel (1930).3 The adherence of Palamas and 
Xenopoulos to ‘piAoAoyuKt) KpitiKh’, their historical approach to literary phenomena 
and their promotion of innovative trends make them authoritative voices in the critical 
history of the ôrýynua.* 

Palamas’ and Xenopoulos’ standpoints towards the short story present some signifi- 
cant differences. Palamas’ attitude was largely determined by his participation in 
demoticism; often his criteria echoed the demoticist ideology.’ By contrast, Xenopoulos, 
whose position on the language question was more open, adopted a less biased outlook. 
Moreover, despite his own occasional experimentation with the di#ynya, Palamas’ view- 
point remained that of a poet.® This often revealed points of convergence between poetry 
and the short story. At the same time, as his perspective was external, it led to objective 
but at times detached and vague views. Xenopoulos, on the other hand, approached the 
short story as a prose writer who had practiced it. His attitude remained consistent 
throughout his critical career, though in cases outside his own experience it proved 
restrictive. 

Our exploration of Palamas’ and Xenopoulos’ criticism will focus on two cardinal 
aspects in short story theory. The first has to do with the relationship of the short story to 


2 For the state of the short story during the preceding period of Greek Romanticism, see M. Karaiskou, 
The Formation of the Modern Greek Short Story (Aijynua): Critical Perspectives and Narrative Practice 
(1880-1920), unpublished PhD thesis (King’s College London 2002) 24-32; S. Denisi, ‘Oguata opto oú tov 
VEOEAANVLKOD SINYNHATOS TNG nepióðov Tov POAVTIOOÚÓ, pe APOopuý Eva EpevvyntiKd Tpdypappe’, in O 
popavtiopds otnv EAAd6a (Athens 2001) 60-5; A. Loudi, To veoeAAnvixé dijynua otyny «Evtépny» kar tnv 
«Havidpa». LvopBody otn pedéty tyg totopiac, tyg opodoyiac kar tys OepatiKys tov Ei dove Kata tyy TEptodo 
1830-1880, unpublished PhD thesis (Thessaloniki 2005). 

3 P. Moullas, ‘Eroayoyh’, in H peconodepixy neloypagia, and tov npwto we tov debtepo naykóco nóiepo 
(1914-1939), I (Athens 1993) 109-24. 

4 T. Agras, ‘O TlaAapéc kpitixdc’, in K. Stergiopoulos (ed.), Kpztzxé, I (Athens 1980) 184; E. Chourmouzios, 
O Hahau Korn enoxy tov, I (Athens 1944) 248; A. Sachinis, O Tasapac kor y xpitixy (Athens 1994) 197-201 
and ‘Avo «pitikoi TNG yeviss tov 1880’, Exiotnpovixy Enetnpic tys Dihocogixycs Lyodyc tov Haveniotnuíov 
Ococxioví kys 14 (1975) 43-4; V. Apostolidou, O Kwotýç Hasapdc iotopixds ts veoedAAnvixyc Aoyotexviag 
(Athens 1992) 15-16; K. T. Dimaras, ‘O teyvikdg tng KpitiKis’, Néx Eotia 587 (1951) 147-9. 

5 Cf. Apostolidou, O Kmotic Tasapéc, 118. 

6 Apostolidou, O Kwothc Hahapéc, 226. Palamas’ stories are gathered in Anavta, IV (Athens [n. d.]) 11-172. 
Henceforth in my references to Palamas’ Azavta, I will use the volume and page numbers and the date of initial 
publication of each text (when indicated). 
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the novel. Although the turn to the poOioté6pnpax took place in the 1930s, the demand for 
its cultivation may be detected as early as the beginning of the twentieth century. This 
latent antagonism between the two genres has led to various contrasts and comparisons 
during the period 1900-1930.” According to modern short story theory, such an approach 
downplays the literary value of the short story, casts doubt on its generic autonomy and 
overlooks its interrelation with other prose or poetic forms. However, in the context of 
Greek criticism of the time the juxtaposition with the novel marked a significant step 
towards the perception of the dijynua compared to the ambiguity surrounding the genre 
in the last two decades of the nineteenth century.’ It entailed awareness of its most vital 
generic characteristic — brevity — and, by extension, an exploration of the consequences 
this had on narrative economy. 

The second aspect is related to the fundamental division that underlies the history 
of the genre and is represented by two distinct short story models.’° The first model, the 
classic or traditional, was formulated during the nineteenth century, and Guy de 
Maupassant has been regarded as its most characteristic author. It placed particular 
emphasis on form and plot and viewed the genre as a closed and harmonic unified 
construction, which should exploit devices such as compression and implication. The 
second model, the modern, was shaped towards the end of the nineteenth century, and its 
roots can be traced in the Russian short story, and particularly in the poetics of Anton 
Chekhov. This model played down the element of plot and promoted the representation 
of subjectivity and mood. It rejected the formal properties of the classic short story and 
proposed an alternative open form that was almost completely dependent on poetic 
devices. The problem was raised in Greek literature with the emergence of literary move- 
ments such as Symbolism and Aestheticism towards the turn of the twentieth century and 
the translations of authors who cultivated the second model." After all, as we shall see, 


7 M. Karaiskou, ‘Ava¢nt@vtag tov stdoAoyiKO yapaKtipe tov dinyhpatoc: n obyKpion HE to 
pvðiotópnua os KPLTIKe Keipeva SnpotiKrotév (1903-1928)’, in To iyya aotny eddnvikn Kou tig CE vES 
Aoyoteyvies: Oew@pia — ypapý — npdodnwy, Conference Proceedings (forthcoming). 

8 T. A. Gullason, ‘The short story: an underrated art’, in C. E. May (ed.), Short Story Theories (Athens, OH 
1976) 13-31; M. L. Pratt, ‘The short story: the long and the short of it’, in C. E. May (ed.), The New Short 
Story Theories (Athens, OH 1994) 91-113. 

9 The confusion arising from the Eoti« competitions of the 1880s is characteristic (see Karaiskou, The 
Formation, 50-8). 

10 Both early and recent critics have used this distinction as a starting point in their discussions (see E. Bowen, 
‘The Faber Book of Modern Short Stories’, in May, Short Story Theories, 152; H. E. Bates, The Modern 
Short Story: a Critical Survey (London/Edinburgh/Paris 1945) 73; Gullason, ‘The short story’, 21-2; W. Evans, 
‘Nineteenth century American theory of the short story: the dual tradition’, Orbis Litterarum 34 (1979) 314-30, 
N. Friedman, ‘Recent short story theories: problems in definition’, in S. Lohafer and J. E. Clarey (eds), Short 
Story Theory at a Crossroads (Baton Rouge, LA/London 1989) 20; S. C. Ferguson, ‘Defining the short story: 
impressionism and form’, in May, The New Short Story Theories, 219-20. 

11 Characteristically, Chekhov was one of the most translated authors in the periodical TavaO#vare 
(1900-15) (see Karaiskou, The Formation, 72). 
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there were already cases of authors who had composed short narratives departing from 
the short story norm. The question is to what extent Greek criticism, which had 
just started to perceive some of the features of the genre in the corpus of the short story 
tradition shaped in the preceding decades (1880-1900), was ready to embrace both models. 

Starting from Palamas, although it has been argued that his criticism dealt more 
extensively with poetry than with prose,” a close examination of his collected works 
reveals that he engaged as a critic with the work of the most important short story writers 
of his time. Some of the general characteristics of his critical thought, such as the idea of 
positive criticism and the enthusiastic reception of innovative trends, were also reflected in 
his notion of the dzjynua.'? Consequently, his stance presented a flexible and sometimes 
contradictory aspect. However, in the case of a genre exhibiting an intrinsic fluidity," 
this is not necessarily negative. The exploration of Palamas’ views on the short story 
is a complicated issue because the term dujfynua showed a semantic diversity in his 
critical texts. It could denote the short story, the novella or the novel. Thus we frequently 
find the use of derivatives or attributive adjectives, which define more precisely the 
character of the relevant text. Karkavitsas’ novel H Avyepý (1890) is ‘éya ðtńynpa 
ĉiakociocéàiðov mepinov’,> while Eftaliotis’ long story ‘H Matóytpæ (1900) is 
presented as ‘eyo kpntikó dijynuo’ and his stories as ‘SinynpataKie’ or ‘wiKpés 
totopiec’.’* In other cases, ĝrýyyua stands for prose fiction in general; references such as 
‘to Sunynee, 7 Sitonov fH SioéAtdov pOvov’ are characteristic.” 

However, the ambiguity surrounding the word ôrýynua was a common phenomenon 
in Greek literature of the time.'® The term did not indicate the basic trait of brevity; deriv- 
ing from the verb diyobpai, it was often used indiscriminately for short stories, novellas 
and novels. According to Apostolidou, in a 1917 article Palamas asserts that the word 
Oufynuoe is appropriate for óa ta eidn tns SiNyNMatiKhs Aoyoteyviag and Twv 
napapvðióv Kor tov Ppayvtat@v apnyńocsov EXPL TOV OYKOSOV TOALTOLOV 
pvðrotopóv’.”? This is clearly a case of conscious selection rather than misuse. 

We realize that dijynuax corresponds to the short story when Palamas discusses 
its special characteristics and particularly in cases where he compares it to the novel. 


12 Apostolidou, O Kwotrc Tadupac, 226. 

13 Chourmouzios, O Madapéc, 251-3; Agras, ‘O Tlakaptsc’, 178; Sachinis, O TTadapac, 194-6. 

14 Bates, The Modern Short Story, 15-6; M. Rohrberger, ‘The short story: a proposed definition’, in May, 
Short Story Theories, 80-1; A. M. Wright, ‘On defining the short story: the genre question’, in Lohafer and 
Clarey, Short Story Theory at a Crossroads, 47. 

15 Anavta, Il, 175 (1897). 

16 Anavta, XVI, 187-8 (1900). 

17 Anavta, II, 189 (1894). 

18 Cf. M. Chryssanthopoulos, ‘Anticipating modernism: constructing a genre, a past and a place’, in 
D. Tziovas (ed.), Greek Modernism and Beyond (Lanham, MD 1997) 62; Denisi, ‘Oguata opropot’, 60; 
D. Tziovas, ‘Eroxywyn’, in ‘AAgEavipoc Pítos Paykapńs, Aıņyýuata, I (Athens 1999) 14. 

19 Apostolidou, O Kwotyc Husapéc, 229, n. 67. 
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This comparison may be detected in articles spanning three decades (1900-1930), which 
indicates that it is a stable point in Palamas’ perspective. It also concurs with the 
demoticist views on the definition of the dijynya, as mirrored in the newspaper O 
Novuáç, to which Palamas was a contributor. Emphasizing the need for a national 
‘ethographic’ novel, which would promote the demoticist cause and prove that Greek 
literature was in step with European literature, the demoticists often turned to 
illuminating contrasts with the short story.” 

In Palamas’ prologue to his collected short stories (1919), we trace the briefest 
reference to this issue. In this text he also divides his stories into two categories — the 
realistic and the poetic — and this distinction echoes that between the classic and the 
modern type of short story.2! However, it is his realistic dinyjuota that are described 
as “TPOTX KEMAAMLA HDOLOTOPNUGTOV MpXypATOAODYIKOV nov ðe ypagtiKave’.” 
‘The connection with the chapter indicates that Palamas’ realist stories are conceived as 
singular and self-contained extracts from reality, which despite their brevity can enclose 
‘ma VEOsAANVIKN Con oe kánoi tno yvMpiopata niati YapaKtTnpLloTiKd’.4 
Palamas’ account echoes the way the relation to the novel is depicted in a significant part 
of international theory. If in its classic realist form the novel exhibits the potential to 
narrate a life, the short story focuses on a fragment of life. Yet it may suggest a more 
general context by presenting a ‘moment of crisis or culmination’ and thus makes up for 
the totality associated with the novel. Undoubtedly such an approach illustrates some of 
the features of the short story; at the same time, though, it reveals that its relation to the 
novel is a hierarchical one, with the novel seen as a superior genre.” This is evident in 
Palamas’ phrase where the ĝıýynua is dependent on the idea of the uvôiotópnua and 
projected as a less complete form that might have been developed into the multilayered 
novel. Indeed some theoreticians of the traditional short story model would have strongly 
objected to Palamas’ definition by demonstrating the generic autonomy of the short 
story and the fact that its effect would have been destroyed if incorporated into a longer 
narrative.” 

Yet Palamas’ attitude to the relation between the novel and the short story is different 
in other articles. His review of Paroritis’ Anó ty Cwm tov detdivob (1906) and his 


20 Karaiskou, ‘Avanta@vtac’. 

21 According to Palamas, the ‘npwypatoAoyiKov tńynua mainly focuses on external everyday reality, 
while the ‘nountiKd ôtńynuo lies on the threshold between poetry and prose (‘napwotpatiapyéva otov mel 
MOYO rompata, Anavta, IV, 44). Similarly in his article on Episkopopoulos’ Tx ômyńuata tov detdivos, he 
speaks of the ‘kotv@vikd’ and the ‘nointiKd Sujynue’ (Anavta, VI, 409-10 [1899]). 

22 Anayta, IV, 44. 

23 Anavta, IV, 45. 

24 Pratt, ‘The short story’, 96, 99-101. 

25 B. Matthews, The Philosophy of the Short-Story (New York 1901) 17; B. M. Ejxenbaum, O. Henry and the 
Theory of the Short Story, trans. I. R. Titunic (Ann Arbor, MI 1968) 4. 

26 O Novpéc 211 (3 September 1906) 9. 
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‘Eronyntknh ékðeo St& tnv anovouńv tov exaOrov “BukéAn”’ (1928) present strik- 
ing similarities, although they are separated by two decades. The contrast between the two 
genres is better highlighted through the use of graphic metaphors drawn from other arts. 
Discussing Paroritis’ stories, Palamas observes: ‘Mé&vta pov oaivetat mac to ðynpa 
UTPOOTE OTO TOALGEALOO ULILOTÓPNHO EÍVAL 6,tL AN&VOD KÁTOV TO GOVETTO ENPOOTE 
oto noinpe.’® Here the dependence of the short story on the novel is eliminated; the 
comparison is between two self-contained genres. 

The affinity of the short story with poetry was underlined by one of its first theore- 
ticians, Edgar Allan Poe. According to Poe, the prose tale shares with the lyric poem the 
trait of brevity and therefore the potential to display ‘unity of effect’.? After Poe, poetry 
has become a stable point of reference in the critical discussions around the short story on 
the grounds that the prose genre often adopts its dense language. Drawing on his own 
experience, Palamas applies the paradigm of poetry to both the novel and the short story. 
The fact that the ‘noinyo’ corresponds to the ‘noAvoéArdo pvlrotópnpa’ indicates that 
in this case perhaps the critic has in mind long poetic compositions such as his O 
dw@dekadoyos tov ybgtov, which was to be published the year after his review of Paoritis 
(1907). However, it is the parallel between the dirjynuax and the concise form of the sonnet 
that approaches the context that Poe and his followers had in mind for the interrelation 
between poetry and the short story. The sonnet is highly esteemed as a demanding poetic 
genre in Palamas’ critical work.” Having dealt with sonnets, Palamas is aware of their 
technical difficulties as compared to the relative freedom longer poems may provide. In the 
sonnet, the poet must organize his or her ideas within a restricted space and in a fixed 
metrical form. Similarly, the short story writer has to follow rules in order to preserve the 
balance of the brief form he or she has at his disposal. Palamas speaks of ‘k&mo1o pétpo, 
K&NOLO OLYKPATNUA OTNV ovcí kat OTN popo, otn oKéWN kar TH YAMOoR’ in 
Paroritis’ stories.*! 

Palamas’ views on the similarities between the di4ynuo and the sonnet become clearer 
in his report on the Vikelas prize. In addition, the juxtaposition in his 1919 prologue 
between the singularity of the short story and the multiplicity of the novel is further 
expanded. In his 1928 report, Palamas argues with reference to Papantoniou’s 
award-winning Ainyypata: 


To dinynue Ppayd kar sis tnv NEPLEKTIKOTHTE tov Moyotéyvnua, EXEL TPO 
TO Evpbd kat TOALKOLAVTOV LvOLOTOPHUS, oroíov AGYOV ROALTPOGMNOG KAIL 
TOULAOGY NMOS ToLryoypagukh GbVOEoIs TPOS ANAT V, HAA TODOV SUGKOAOV E 


27 Anavta, XVI, 447-51. 

28 O Novpés 211 (3 September 1906), 9. 

29 E. A. Poe, ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne’, in The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, IV, ed. J. H. Ingram (London 1901) 
214-21. 

30 Apostolidou, O Kwotric Hasuptc, 278. 

31 O Novpés 211 (3 September 1906), 9. 
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TNV YAPAKTNPLOTIKNV EKPPAXOTLKOTHIA TNG, TPocM@noypagiav. H Karritepov, 
EXEL OXEGLV TO SIN'VHUX TPOS to pvliotópnua, OnO{av NOAGTPOMOS WS zpos 
gv GOvETTOV. AAAG, KABÓG ... EV KAAOV GOVETTOV 1OOQApÍČEL THOS LAKPdOTIYOV 
noina, avardya>o Kor to P&posg tno aias evdg Karob Sinyhpatos sErcobtat 
npo piav evtvyropéevyv pvðiotopiav.? 


Apart from the connection with the sonnet, the metaphor from painting illustrates the 
divergence between the concise di7jyypa and the multifarious uvbrotópnua.” Nevertheless, 
the singularity of the dijynua does not conceal a notion of inferiority.” The relation 
between part and whole described in the 1919 text does not appear here; the novel and 
the short story emerge as equal yet distinct forms. According to Palamas, the ôrýynua 
must display ‘yapaxtnpLrotiKhv ekopaotikótnta’, something we may interpret as an 
emphasis on characteristic details that would convey in a compressed way what would be 
rendered analytically in a novel. A couple of pages earlier, when discussing Xenopoulos’ 
prize-winning [ZAobo1o1 kar gtwyot (1926), Palamas mentions the ample form of the 
novel. By contrast, writing on Papantoniou’s stories, he remarks that various dissimilar 
elements are presented ‘yopyac, oxed6v OTLyLLOTONMS, OLVLYPAGLEVG ELG TO TPOGNKOV 
pétpov’.” This comment not only underscores the narrative difficulties of the short story, 
but also elucidates the parallel with the sonnet. What connects the poetic with the prose 
form is the subordination of inspiration to a fixed limited space. 

The above evidence proves that to a large extent Palamas’ perception of the dijfynuax 
was determined by the contrast with the novel. However, his viewpoint on the type of 
contrast was inconsistent; sometimes the short story was presented as merely a simpler 
narrative that might have been extracted from the more composite novel, while under 
different circumstances it emerged as a demanding genre in its own right. This may be 
illuminated if we turn to Palamas’ stance on the poetic genres he compared to the novel 
and the short story. The poet was definitely more interested in longer poetic forms in 
the sense that they could better fulfil the ideological needs of a national literature in the 
process of formation and stand as the magnum opus of their creator. Accordingly, the 
pvOiotépnua counted more as a genre than the ĝıýynuaæ because as a longer narrative was 
more suitable for the development of grand-scale themes serving the national ideology.” 
However, Palamas’ critical perceptiveness led him to recognize the special appeal of the 


32 Anavta, XVI, 450. 

33 This metaphor has been frequently used in short-story criticism (see V. Shaw, The Short Story: a Critical 
Introduction (London/New York 1983) 46). 

34 See his remark on Papantoniou’s stories: ‘uag evOvpifovv ... ÓTL To Ev Sev EvplOKETAL AMAPAITNHTMS EIG 
To TOAD’ (Anavta, XVI, 450). 

35 Anavta, XVI, 447, 450. 

36 Sachinis, O Taudapec, 107-9. 

37 This idea has also marked the international history of the short story (see S. Ferguson ‘The rise of the short 
story in the hierarchy of genres’, in Lohafer and Clarey, Short Story Theory at a Crossroads, 178). 
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ĉıýynux and the skills it required on the part of the author. The parallel with the sonnet 
vividly enacted this and was also employed by other theorists”? and, as we shall see, by 
Xenopoulos. 

The theoretical views that emerge from the texts we have already examined also 
indicate that Palamas had a clear conception of the poetics of the dijynua; most of the 
characteristics with which he endowed the genre were derived from the notion of brevity. 
This is also evident in his report on a short story competition organized by the 
‘Tlavidviosg LOAAoyoc’ of Smyrna (1903).? The competition emphatically promoted the 
relation of the di#ynpa with folk culture, an aspect that recalls the competitions organized 
by the periodical Eotfa in the 1880s. Thus, the thematic and ideological context it set for 
the genre was somehow regressive, if we bear in mind that stories exploiting folk culture, 
especially in the manner of the Eotia competitions, had been severely criticized since the 
1890s.“ However, the report on the Smyrna competition gave proof of progress in relation 
to the recognition of the narrative features of the diyynuax compared with the neglect of 
such issues in the Eotia competitions. 

Palamas is explicit about the need for symmetry, noting that the lack of balance 
‘sig OOVTOPOV tyna siva K&nwc Paupitepov auáptnua nap’ ócov Oa Ato Etc 
extevéotepov épyov’.” Accordingly, the demand for narrative economy recurs in his 
criticism of the texts submitted, as the following expressions reveal: ‘nepiooeia AOyov’, 
“‘AVEPHATLOTOG TEAM yOSpopia’, ‘aroOnpatiKh pytopsia’.* At the end of the report it is 
implied that the devices of €wWoxosg eik@v’ and ‘nAaotiKh BpayvaAoyia’,* apparently 
associated with folk genres, might contribute to the poetics of a short story. Thus, folk 
culture becomes a model for both the subject matter and the narrative technique of the 
dinynpa. This is compatible with Palamas’ critical belief that folk genres and, particularly 
the folksong, should become a point of reference for modern Greek literature — a belief 
that was shared by the other demoticists as well. ‘Epwoyoc sikóv’ and ‘nAaotiKh 
Bpayodoyin also concur with the ‘yapaktnprotikh ekopaotkótno and the parallel 
to painting traced in the report of the Vikelas prize. Indeed the exploitation of images 
and the use of a language that implies rather than states contribute to the genre’s need for 


38 Shaw, The Short Story, 23; Gullason, ‘The short story’, 20. 

39 Anavta, XVI, 426-32. The other members of the committee were Politis and Drosinis, who were also 
involved in the Eotfa competitions of the 1880s. 

40 See the announcement of the first Eotfa competition in 4eAtiov tyg Eatiac (15 May 1883) 1. 

41 E. Roidis’ prologue to I. Metaxas Vosporitis’ XKyvaí tno epypov is a characteristic case (Anavta, V 
(1894-1904), ed. A. Angelou (Athens 1978) 287-9). 

42 Anavta, XVI, 431. For the symmetry of design, see I. Reid, The Short Story (London 1991) 59; Shaw, The 
Short Story, 53-5. 

43 Anavta, XVI, 427, 428, 429. 

44 Anavta, XVI, 432. 

45 Apostolidou, O Kwottic HTadapac, 135-6; D. Tziovas, The Nationism of the Demoticists and its Impact on 
their Literary Theory (1888-1930) (Amsterdam 1986) 228-45. 
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compression. Thus Palamas followed the classic short story model, perceiving the 
ĉıýynua as a tight, harmonious construction.” 

We may detect, however, opposing ideas in his criticism, which show Palamas’ 
awareness that the dz#yyya is a dynamic genre that cannot be imprisoned by strict defi- 
nitions. In his article on Vizyinos’ stories (1896) he refers to the ‘otevé ópia tov sidovc’ 
and uses the adverbs “yopy@c’ and ‘napodtKdc’ about its technique.” Thus his account of 
the short story as a strictly organized form does not have its origins in the later period of 
the Smyrna competition. Consequently, the diverse points expressed concerning Vizyinos’ 
Otyyyuata should not be interpreted as signs that he has not yet formulated a concrete 
theory on the genre, but as a conscious dichotomy in his critical thought. 

Palamas is puzzled by Vizyinos’ texts: ‘Ta oAiya dunynpaté tov, evpeyé6n, un 
KAL ANOOTÉPYOVTA TO TEPITAOKOV, LOTOPTLATA, pIKpdV TL DTOAEiTOVTAL OTMS 
avartoxy8@otv gig pvðiotophuata.” How could a notion of the difynux as a com- 
pressed and singular form include Vizyinos’ stories? Palamas apprehends their generic 
particularities: their length, their complexity and the fact that they partake of both the 
short story and the novel. Hence he employs the term :0otópnua to denote their divergence 
from the norm.” As we may infer from the uses of 1otépyua in the context of the period, 
it stands for longer and more composite stories that present a historical dimension or have 
a factual basis.*! In this respect, the term indeed suits Vizyinos’ texts. However, Palamas 
does not suggest excluding them from the category of the drrfynua. By contrast, he 
attempts to place them in that framework and adapt the concept of the genre to their 
particular character. 

In this context he makes an interesting distinction, which also sheds light on the 
interrelation between poetry and the short story: 


Loyypanéewv TIVOV TO MdPTE Eivat n ObuNtvEIC TwOV 1OE@v, EVO GAAOV ... eivat 
n avantvéic avtav’ A.%. o Apybdpns Eotadimtns ... avńxKer sis THV MPOTHV taELV" 
TA WPALOTEPA TOV SINYNEATHOV Tov sivat Ta UAAOV ODVERTOYLEVa, TH páov 
NPOGEYYICOVTH EIG TH MOLT|HATA, TA TOAD UAAAOV VEOVONTIKE TAPS EKOPAOTIKE. 


In Palamas’ division of short story writers into those who prefer analysis and those who 
employ compression, Eftaliotis is chosen as Vizyinos’ counterpoise. He represents the 
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classic short story, the characteristics of which have been pointed out by Palamas in the 
instances mentioned earlier. Eftaliotis’ prose texts exemplify the parallel between the short 
story and the sonnet. Besides, Eftaliotis had successfully experimented with the form of the 
sonnet; his collection ‘Ayamnc Aóyiw (1891) was positively received by Palamas. The 
poetic element of Eftaliotis’ duyyyuata results from their use of implication; apparently 
they display the €uWoyog eikov’ and ‘nAnotiKh PpayvdAoyia’ Palamas associates with 
the narrative economy of the genre in the Smyrna competition report. Vizyinos’ stories are 
‘exppuotik®’ rather than ‘vtovontixe’, but does this undermine their relation to poetry? 

Palamas clarifies this point by contrasting Vizyinos’ poems with his stories, calling 
him a better poet in the dijynpa, because ‘pe ta nàatótepa ESKON ... TOV TECOYpA@LKOD 
Sinyhpatos, to mviynpov Kat anpovdontov ekAsinovv’..’ Palamas means here that 
whatever spoils the harmony of a poem finds a place in the more flexible prose. However, 
the poetic essence is not lost; in a reference to the composite character of Vizyinos’ stories, 
the critic stresses that this is guided by the ‘piAdco@os téxyvy tov nointoú’. Although 
Palamas overuses the term ‘moinotc’ and its derivatives to refer to the quality of prose 
works, in this case its use is literal.” The poetic character of Vizyinos’ texts stems from the 
fact that the complex implications, usually identified with poetry, lie under their analytical 
surface. Palamas also perceives the interdependence between the content of Vizyinos’ 
stories and the narrative voice that gives shape to it.” This focus on personal experience 
and the subjective emotions of a teller is another tendency shared by lyric poetry and the 
short story.” 

Vizyinos is not the only author who tests the established ideas of the ôıýynua, making 
Palamas reconsider its character. Mitsakis and Papadiamantis represent two notable 
examples, since their stories, for different reasons, defy the norm of the ĝıýynua. Palamas 
employs the term ekovoypzgnuax to depict the static character of Mitsakis’ texts.” 
However, this attempt at terminological precision does not imply that he does not regard 
them as dinyyjpata. By contrast, he argues: 
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sivat Kav’ ovoiav dinynpata aAA& nócov apeós RANpobol tag cvvONKaAs 
vmO TAG onoías KOIVHS ylv@oKEetar to Sinynatoypagsiv, Kat nOcov ða 
oKavdariCovv tovs un ovvel8ropévous nap uóvov giç Ta KABAPAS eyopiouéva 
ka GOLOOVA ue ta ratponrapáðota yOpobvta ein tov Adyov. Ainyńuata rov 
extvAiooovtat yopís púðov, Kat apyifovv kar TEAEL@VODLV yopíis Epwotac.” 


Palamas acknowledges the limitations that clear-cut generic distinctions impose on the 
literary critic; he is therefore able to brush them aside. If we sidestep the thematic 
reference to the absence of love, Mitsakis’ texts deviate from the norm because of their 
lack of plot which is, as we have already pointed out, one of the basic aspects that 
differentiate the traditional from the modern type of short story. Palamas attributes the 
attraction of Mitsakis’ texts to the fact that their poetics are extended in two opposite 
directions: journalism and poetry. Here the critic instinctively perceives an aspect that 
has been particularly underlined in contemporary short story theory: the ability of the 
genre to combine the artifice of poetry with the spontaneity of journalism.” 

The short story is intrinsically tied with journalism since the press is its natural place. 
Consequently, short stories obey the same editorial standards as other journalistic texts 
such as the xpovoypagnua, for instance, a genre that flourished next to the difynua in 
Greece in the period under examination. Mitsakis himself underscored the link between 
his texts and journalism as well as their special generic character through his use of the 
general title AOnvaixai oehíðeç.* The presence of a first-person narrator who attributes 
the effect of immediacy upon the events described and the blurring of the boundaries 
between the fictional and the factual world are aspects that connect Mitsakis’ texts with 
the ypovoypagnpua.© On the other hand, the extensive use of description, the projection of 
the subjective impressions of the narrator, the presence of rhythm and repetition reveal 
their affinity with poetry. This intermingling of poetic and journalistic devices applies 
less to the plotted symmetrical form of the di#jyyya that Palamas has elsewhere discussed 
than to the narrative technique of the modern type of short story. Thus, in broadening the 
concept of the ĉıýynua, so that writers like Mitsakis might be included, Palamas makes 
room for its modern manifestations. 

We may reach a similar conclusion through examining Palamas’ stance on 
Papadiamantis.” According to Palamas, the main imperfections of Papadiamantis’ stories 
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are the absence of composition and the lack of narrative economy. He discerns a narrative 
imbalance in them, which spoils the ideal of symmetry demanded from a proper short 
story. Thus he characterizes them as ‘védpoxégaro’ and comments that ‘apyiovv pe ma 
pópa Kat TEeAELm@vovv o’ éva tovg’. However, Palamas is perceptive enough to regard 
these faults as an integral part of Papadiamantis’ poetics and to stress that they account 
for the special appeal of his stories: 


n TEPLOPOVNON zpos tnv OLKOVOPia kat TPOG TH GbVOEONV ..., OYL HOVO SEV 
eunodiCovv, «A4 — napd&evo! — vopiteig nwo ovvtpéyovv yia va yevvnbobv 
épya toyvpdtatns mpwmtotuniac Kar — de goBobdpor ty peyáàn één — proc 
nvońs oarsnnpixys.” 


In Papadiamantis’ case Palamas goes even further than he does with Mitsakis, by 
viewing his departure from the norm as a different model of poetics. Like Mitsakis, 
Papadiamantis ‘tpxyovd& mio moAG Kat SrNMOCLOYpageEi, nap nov ytier Kat 
KOAALTEYVEt tis LOTOpiEs tov’. The use of these specific verbs is illuminating. Construc- 
tion and artistry allude to the traditional short story which places emphasis on form; 
poetry and journalism suggest a less strictly constructed narrative, which follows different 
rules of internal organization. By putting both in the framework of the di#ynpua, Palamas 
opens his perspective to the modern type of short story and dismisses form as a criterion 
for deciding whether a specific text is a short story as opposed to a ypovoypagnua or a 
novel. As we shall see, Xenopoulos would have raised strong objections to this. 

To summarize, despite its occasional contradictions, Palamas’ perception of the 
Oijynua was quite advanced. The fluidity characterizing his critical thought allowed him 
to accept the short story as a broader, more dynamic concept. The constant contrast with 
the novel helped him to formulate a clear idea of the poetics of the short story. However, 
he did not adhere to this concrete definition. Provided that he recognized the aesthetic 
quality of a text, he was able to adapt the notion of the genre to its individual features. His 
perspicacity was particularly reflected in cases of authors whose borderline narratives had 
provoked the reaction of other critics. 

Unlike Palamas, whose critical perspective was primarily focused on poetry, 
Xenopoulos’ encounter with the ôrýynux was more systematic and, although extending to 
a long time-span, was characterized by uniformity. However, his use of the term ĝtýynua 
was also inconsistent. For instance, although the title of the article ‘Amynpx Kar dpapc’ 
(1909) promises an analysis of the interrelation of the two genres, we soon realize that 
ôiýynua is an umbrella term for both the short story and the novel.” Yet, under different 
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circumstances Xenopoulos aims at terminological precision. In his prologue to one of his 
short story collections (1920) he observes in relation to the texts included that ‘sivari óña 
and ta mkpå. Tati oto Epyo pov unapyovv, EKTÓG and ta kxðavtó pvðrotopńuata, 
kal HEpiKé GAG Ektevéotepa Sinynuato’.” The use of the adjectives ‘uikpd’ and 
‘extevéc’ indicates that the word ôrýynpa does not suffice for generic definition. Thus, 
‘uikpo diyynuo’ corresponds to the short story, while ‘extevéc ŝtńynpo stands for 
longer stories or novellas, which echoes the editorial policies of the periodicals of the time. 

If terminology often blurs generic boundaries, how can we distinguish the genres of 
prose fiction in practice? Xenopoulos approaches this delicate issue at a later point of his 
career in ‘To pvOtotopnpo’ (1932), his introductory speech to the Academy of Athens, 
which may be also read as a retrospective comment, justifying the terminological 
confusion of the preceding period: 


AAAG notov axpibas sivat to AoyotexyviKdv eidoc, to onoiov SNAobtaL 516 tov 
6pov tobtov, kat TL Siapéper and Ta Ovvagh eidn, to čtńynpa Kor tny 
vovpérAAav; Kat o optapds sivar d00K0A0c, Kat o KaBOPLOLGs tno SiaMopscs 
dvoKoAdtepos. Av To vedtepov pvlrotópnpa sivar n EEEAtEIg tov apyatov 
émovusc, ev avtotedéc avtod eneroddiov sivar to dinynpse. Yad&pyovv óo 
obvtope ÖINYÁLATA, Tx oroia mEpiKAEiovV OAOKANPOVENOG, KAL AVTIOÉTOG, AAG 
ta ortola, evo e&totopobdv ev pOvov Enetoóðtov, EYOLV OXEČÓV TNV EKTAOLV 
uvðrotopńuatoc. Eveka toútov ovyxéovta moAAaKic ta Sd0 siðn. Onoocčnote, 
KELMOLOG OTOLXELÓÖNG, YOVSPKOc, ObTHS EITEÍVv, XOPIOLÓG, nÁVTOTE NUTOPEi VA 
yívn — Ka ta AON Sev Ox sívar ote MOAAG, oúte peyda .... Eniong dev mpéner 
v anopnon Kaveic, av toxov axodon petačÓ tov pvlotopnpátov 
AVAaPEPOLEVOV kat EV épyov, TO ONO{OV avtóç, dAAWS Kpiv@v, BewpEt anAODV 
duyynpa.” 


Here Xenopoulos underscores the difficulties of clear-cut distinctions, and this reveals 
his mature point of view. However, we are in a later period and ideas about genres have 
progressed. He implies that mistakes might not arise from terminological vagueness, but 
from the delicate nature of generic classification. Hence he formulates a rough definition 
of the short story as a single and autonomous episode, extracted from the longer form of 
the novel. Xenopoulos’ definition echoes Palamas’ account of the diyyyyata as ‘npóta 
KE~EANLA pvliotopnpátov TPAXyWATOAOYIK@V’. Yet Xenopoulos projects more of an 
idea of autonomy, by using the adjective ‘autoteAéc’, instead of Palamas’ indirect parallel 
with a chapter.” 
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Xenopoulos emphasizes that the criteria he lays down are flexible since they might 
be reversed and lead to generic confusion. Sometimes the multiple might be treated in a 
brief form and the single in a longer narrative. What Xenopoulos means is that brevity and 
singularity have an equal validity as regards generic classification. However, according 
to modern short story theory, the criterion of brevity is stronger.” Xenopoulos agrees 
with this later, in the prologue of his last short story collection (1944), in which he argues 
that, if the writer of a short story exceeds the limits, his text will become a novella.” In his 
speech to the Academy though, he feels the need to protect himself from errors and to 
present a broader picture of the genre.” 

The dependence on the novel that emerges from ‘To pvOtotdpnpe’ is also at 
variance with Xenopoulos’ overall perception of the short story. Unlike Palamas, he 
approached the ĝıýynua as a self-contained form, and it is striking that, although as an 
author of both novels and stories he had a practical knowledge of their different demands, 
he avoided comparing them in theory. However, in this speech devoted to the novel, 
he commits himself to drawing lines of demarcation for both the short story and the 
novella. In essence, he does not attempt to define the short story by comparing it with the 
novel, but vice versa. The reference to ‘axAobv Smjyno’ at the end of the quotation, 
although it suggests that the novel is a more composite narrative and perhaps a superior 
one, must be read as an isolated comment, included in a text whose aim is to promote the 
Greek novel. Later (1944), Xenopoulos observes that the short story is ‘to mio 660KOAO 
Eid0g TNS AOYOTEYVIKTIS SNpLOLpyIKT|S TMECoypagiac’” and, as we shall see, this is an 
idea that he had formulated at the beginning of his career. 

If we look at views that Xenopoulos articulated much earlier, we do not find 
contradictions such as those that emerge from his occasional references to the short story 
in ‘To pvOtot6pnpo’. By contrast, we detect a preoccupation with its theory and the 
belief that it is a form in its own right. In his prologue to Alexandra Papadopoulou’s 
collection Aeopic¢ dinynuatav (1889), Xenopoulos presents the ôrýynua as a high form 
of art and, in order to highlight its recalcitrance and function, employs a series of com- 
parisons ranging from female beauty to other arts such as drama, painting, sculpture and 
poetry (sonnet). However, he does not filter these parallelisms through the contrast with 
the novel as Palamas does. According to Xenopoulos, the ôrýynux owes its difficulty 
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and connection with the aforementioned arts to the fact that within its ‘otev@> Ko 
AVOTHPHs mpodrxyeypappévea’ limits it encloses ‘wey&Auc ... aANOEiac’ and ‘Baleias 
napatyprosic’.*! This is achieved through the devices of compression and implication; 
the author might use asterisks or dashes so that the reader can himself supply unsaid 
details. Xenopoulos characteristically maintains: ‘Katé tny avayvOotv TOV SINYNHUETOV 
TH Woyucé óppata tpéner va onAiC@vtar ôi wiKpooKoriov.’” 

The characteristics Xenopoulos attributes to the genre in this text converge with 
Palamas’ account. However, an aspect implicit in Palamas’ approach is explicitly stated 
by Xenopoulos: the significance of form. He argues that ‘H sEmtepixh popoń amotedsi 
... OANV TNV TEXVTV Ko TNV aSiav Tov ĉðinyńpatog and makes a humorous comparison 
to a woman in relation to this. Xenopoulos has in mind a complete (‘téAE1ov’), balanced 
(‘aptieAéc’) and unified construction (‘evétnte’), in which there would be no place for 
additions, deductions or digressions.** The criterion of form marked Xenopoulos’ critical 
thought in general® and it could be safe to argue that it epitomized his overall attitude 
towards the ôrýynua. 

However, the tight form Xenopoulos requires from a proper short story clashes with 
the openness of the modern type of short story. The critic raises his objections in ‘To 
õynua Kar ta “Adyia tng TAM@pPNs”’ (1899), a review published precisely in a period 
when modern éinyfuata, both original and translated, started gaining ground in Greek 
literature. Xenopoulos exemplifies the fundamental division between the classic and the 
modern short story model by using an antithetical pair of authors: Karkavitsas and 
Episkopopoulos, respectively.” The terminology he employs matches that traced in 
international theory: he speaks about ‘pon 1oxYvpa mMpos Avpiopdv’ in relation to the 
modern (otherwise known as lyric) short story.8* He places this model within the context 
of Aestheticism and Symbolism and singles out as its major characteristics the promotion 
of subjectivity and the rejection of plot. Although Xenopoulos maintains that he is not 
entirely negative to the infiltration of lyrical elements in the di#ynpa, he objects to their 
predominance in the narration because this undermines the epic roots that in his view 
are innate in the art of the short story. Thus he openly expresses his preference for the 
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classic model, which is perceived in clearly realist terms as a narrative aiming at the 
objective representation of reality.” 

Nevertheless Xenopoulos’ stance is complicated by the fact that he admits that some 
lyric stories have an appeal for him. His attitude may be illustrated if we turn to some 
further contrasts that accompany his initial distinction between the classic and the lyric 
short story, such as the native versus the cosmopolitan, ‘healthy’ versus ‘ex@vAtopéva’ 
literary genres, and a literature for a wider public versus that for the few and select. In 
Xenopoulos’ view, the classic short story possesses a more durable artistic value than 
the lyric type because it represents a ‘healthier’ literary form, more suitable for the 
development of native prose fiction and more open to the wider reading public.” This 
tension between what meets Xenopoulos’ personal taste and what actually deserves to be 
classified in the higher compartment of the literary canon is also traced, as we shall see, in 
other critical texts that bring him face to face with the modern type of short story. 

The theoretical reservations expressed in ‘To ŝtńynua Kat ta “Adyia THS RAMPS” 
turn into critical standards in Xenopoulos’ reviews of authors such as Mitsakis and 
Papadiamantis, whose poetics also puzzled Palamas, as we have seen. Xenopoulos 
underscores the poetic elements of their d:myHuatx and focuses on aspects such as the 
downgrading of plot and action that echo the description of the lyric short story in his 
1899 text. However, like Palamas, he does not openly relate these texts with the lyric type, 
apparently because Mitsakis and Papadiamantis belonged to an earlier generation and 
their stories were not composed within the symbolist or aestheticist framework. 

Xenopoulos’ views on Mitsakis’ narratives converge with those of Palamas in the 
sense that he apprehends their double — lyrical and journalistic — dimension.” However, 
he believes that they deviate so much from the norm of the di#ynuo that they should 
be classified in the narrative category of the ypovoypágnua. In ‘To épyov tov 
Tanadvapévetn’ (1911),” his chief essay on Papadiamantis, Xenopoulos argues that, apart 
from stylistic and linguistic features, it is the absence of a preconceived design and the 
occasional lack of logical order and narrative cohesion that trouble him: most in 
Papadiamantis’ writing. If Palamas has eventually embraced Papadiamantis’ technique as 
a different approach to the di#ynua, Xenopoulos does not recognize it as a narrative 
method at all, as we may deduce from his references to ‘pvo @aivopeva’ that 
‘EOTOALGE LOVT) TNS N ObOIG’ and to a ‘KavOv ... wOTIKOS Kat LOOAANTTOG’.” This 
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reveals the limits of Xenopoulos’ perception of the dirffynua; his objections clearly have 
to do with aspects relevant to the formlessness of the modern type of short story.” Yet he 
admits that Papadiamantis’ stories appeal to him: 6,11 o@Cel ... AVTÁG TAG HAAOKOTOUG 
ovvOéceic, sivar n ileo, tny onotav SU aovAAnntMV pelóðov yevvoiv.”® As we 
have already pointed out, ‘61&8¢01c’ is a key term for the modern model of short story, 
which indeed aspires more to the representation of mood than to that of action. 

However, the review in which Xenopoulos’ prejudice against the modern type of 
short story is best reflected and his theory on the formal properties of the dujynpa is 
analytically displayed is ‘O Bovtvp&c kat to dinynpo’ (1920).% Voutyras’ case may be 
regarded as parallel to that of Papadiamantis in Xenopoulos’ critical thought. Not only 
are the faults the critic detects in their poetics almost identical, but also the two reviews 
have a similar starting point: how an author whose stories largely depart from the classic 
short story can be so popular.” This constitutes for Xenopoulos the ‘npóßànpa 
Bovtupé’,” which also presents generic implications, as the opening paragraph of the 
article suggests: 


Tlepicodtepo an’ óra T áa sin tno nets oyoteyvías, to Arńynua — OWS 
mepimov TO Lovétto OTNV ÉUETPN — TPÉTEL VA EÍVAL Kapopévo CÚUPOVA ME 
opiouévovç kavóvec, TOV ovvnðícape va tovg Bewpoúpe vOpouc. Atńynua rov 
Ox tovc abetobos, Oa to KatadiKdCope, KAT apxńv, cav éva čińynua &oxnpo. 
Oa éyape páMota rac ðev síva KXBAOD BINNS, napá to noý-roùú Eva 
OKÍTOO, Tov BÉÀEL va TO ÖOVAÉYN AKÓA O OCVYYPAPÉXG TOV KAL VA TO TEAELHON. 
To õıńynpa tov K. AnnooSévn Bovtopå aðeteí káðe oyeðóv kavóva ń vóuo. KV 
Gnas sivoar sinynua. Anotehsí, Aoiróv, éva Marvdpevo, tov VéreEr tnv ečńynoń 
tov.” - 


Xenopoulos returns to the parallel with the sonnet he has drawn in his prologue to 
Papadopoulou’s collection and uses it in a sense identical with that of Palamas: the 
similarity between the two genres stems from their compliance with pre-established rules. 
The rejection of these rules leads to narratives that depart generically from the short story. 
The generic core of the ‘npoBAnua Bovtvp@ lies precisely in the fact that Voutyras’ 
stories overturn a number of short story conventions, yet still retain the quality of the 
ôrýynua. 

In tackling the problem, Xenopoulos defines the rules that, in his view, determine 
short story writing, and pinpoints the aspects of Voutyras’ work that contradict them. 
Speaking about the composition of a proper 61#ynux, Xenopoulos argues: 


94 Cf. Farinou-Malamatari, ‘O EevénovAos KpitiKdc’, 267-70. 

95 Anavta, XI, 133. 

96 Anavta, XI, 156-79. 

97 Cf. Farinou-Malamatari, ‘O ZevénovAos KpitiKdc’, 260, n. 28. 

98 For the ‘npóßànpa Bovtups’, see Y. Baskozos, H nepintwon A. Bovtupé: n Kpion tng KpitiKtic’, 
Ara pale 298 (1992) 46. 

99 Anavta, XI, 156. 
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TIpénet v anoteAn Kát &ptlo, APHOVIKG, OTPOYyLAG, TEAELMpévo. N&yn tny 
APXÁ Tov, TH péoN TOV Kat TO TEAOG. AAAG KAL V’ apyiCn and KEL TOV MpETEL, KAL 
VOL KOPLPOVETAL KEL TOV NPÉTEL, KAL VA TEAELMVEL KEL NOV npénEL. Na AEN kópa 
Á va. Setyvyn Gow ypEraCovtar YIA TO ANOTÉAEOCUQ ..., APÁVOVTAG OTN OKIE, Ú KV 
OAWOSLOAOD ANOCIOATŐVTAG, TA SEvTEPEDOVTA. 

No kpatń nporávtrov ma you, pia oyiń cEips, va Tpoxo@pH n 
duyynon pe károwx tán, To oyéðio vayn tıg avadroyiss tov. Tv avtó o 
õinynuatoypáågoc rpénsi va čépn TL va TN ANd THV GAN tov vróðeon ... ka ti v’ 
apon va to pavtéwn o avayvóotns. Kat nád, and keíva nov Oa nN, OE To va 
emipeivn KU and row va nepon akpobryóg.! 


All the characteristics delineated by Xenopoulos — formal harmony and completion, 
the focus on a single effect, the logical organization of the narration, the method of 
implication and the reader’s role in it — allude to the classic short story. His perception 
comes close to that of short story theoreticians of the beginning of the twentieth century, 
who emphasized the importance of form and underlined that the construction of a short 
story ‘must always be logical, adequate, harmonious’. !! 

Xenopoulos first divides the aspect of composition into four parts — design, 
narration, description and dialogue — then discusses the way Voutyras handles them. In 
his use of description and dialogue Voutyras complies with Xenopoulos’ standards. He is 
‘avumépBAntoc’ in descriptions, because, apart from their poetic character, ‘ot obvtopES 
... TEPLYPADES TOV, Eivol KA@HÉVEG HOVO aNd TIG MO XAPAKTNPIOTIKÉG 
Aentopépetec’.'!” Thus, the use of description should be limited in a short story in order 
to match its brevity and should make the reader conjure up a complete picture through 
suggestive details. As for dialogue, Xenopoulos observes that, although it is not repre- 
sentative of the individuality of characters in Voutyras’ stories, it is employed when 
necessary, it serves the psychological strand of the narration and is in harmonious balance 
with the narrative parts.!% Despite the fact that dialogue leads to the dramatization of the 
narration and thus contributes to the narrative economy of the genre,’ Xenopoulos 
maintains that it should be used in moderation. Apparently more significant for him is 
the preservation of the formal symmetry of the ĝrýynua. 

Xenopoulos criticizes primarily the absence of design in Voutyras’ stories, and 
secondly their defective narration. Most of the features he singles out in the composition 
of a successful story are subverted by Voutyras, whose stories often show an imbalance 
between beginnings, middles and endings, or are incomplete and without cohesion. As 
Voutyras’ ĝıýynua is a ‘rapéexBaon and tnv kúpia ypauuń tov oxEdiov’, it is the role of 


100 Anavta, XI, 165. 

101 The most characteristic and influential case is Matthews, The Philosophy, 30. 
102 Anavta, XI, 168. 

103 Anavta, XI, 170, 172. 

104 Shaw, The Short Story, 58-77. 
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the reader to construct the short story proper. At this point, Xenopoulos elucidates his 
views on the reader’s participation, which should be with ‘co to dvvatd Aly@tEpo 
«670. This means that the reader should perhaps supply secondary elements, but on no 
account key aspects in the plotline of a story. Besides, this concurs with Xenopoulos’ 
preference for a ‘O1aoKedaotiKh téxvn’ with a lucid content and therefore accessible 
to the wider public. However, the reader must assume a more active role in Voutyras’ 
enigmatic stories. Xenopoulos compares Voutyras’ mode of narration with that of 
Konstantinos Chatzopoulos’ symbolist novel, O1vénwpo (1917), and comments that some 
people regard this technique as modern.'” Indeed the formlessness of Voutyras’ texts 
may be associated with the modern model of the genre. 

In essence, Xenopoulos does not solve the ‘npóßànpa Bovtvps’ in terms of genre. 
The main fault he detects in Voutyras’ stories takes us back to the starting point of his 
discussion, where, because they flout accepted rules, they are categorized as sketches.! 
Similarly, the conclusion of the article is that, because Voutyras’ dinyjuata lack “yepd 
ytioo’, they represent only the basic material for a proper short story. Xenopoulos 
recognizes Voutyras’ virtues as a writer; his point is that the formlessness of his texts is 
such a disadvantage that it prevents him from emerging as a great classic author. As in 
Papadiamantis’ case, form becomes an evaluative measure which might reduce the critical 
appreciation of an author. Of course behind such a stance we may discern the prejudice of 
a critic who had himself practised the genre and had difficulties in accepting that other 
writers who had chosen a different approach to it may be also popular or critically 
acclaimed. 

The restrictions imposed by form on Xenopoulos’ perception of the dijynpa are also 
reflected in his report on the short story competition organized by the newly founded Néa 
Eotia (1927), in which he enters the contemporary discussion on difynyua and apyynpa.'! 
The second term is employed by critics like Paraschos to indicate that an author 
approaches his narrative material superficially;'" thus, it has a generic nuance and is often 
used to exclude ethographic stories from the category of the ôrýynua.!? Xenopoulos 


105 Anavta, XI, 166-7. 

106 See Farinou-Malamatari, ‘O @e@prtiKdc’, 44-9. 

107 Anavta, XI, 167-8. 

108 2xitoo and its derivatives are mentioned three times in the first three pages (Anavta, XI, 156, 158). 
109 Anavta, XI, 166. 

110 ‘Arnó tov dtaya@viopév tno “Néas Eotiag”, evtutmocets tov etonyntov’, Néa Eotia 37 (1928) 6046, 
38 (1928) 665-7, 39 (1928) 707-8. For the origins of the related terms ĝıýynux and agryyoic and their use in 
modern Greek criticism, see D. Tziovas, Met& tnv aioOntixy. Oswpytikés doKipeés Kol EPHNVEVTIKÉÇ 
avayvaasic THG veosAAnvixyc Aoyotexviag (Athens 1987), 93-5. 

111 K. Paraschos, ‘II. Hanaypiotonobiov: Opakikés noypapies. Mépos A’, Néa Eotía 27 (1928) 140, 
‘Mia patié otn Aoyotexviknh pas Kivnon tov 1927’, Néa Eotia 25 (1928) 6. 

112 Agrynpa is also used for stories that diverge from the standard poetics of the dz#ynpa (see M. G. Petridis, 
‘AhéEavdpoc Tanadiapévetns’, Néa Eoria 12 (1927) 732; P. Charis, ‘Oguov Tlotapiévov: “Tomov etg tous 
TpEAAOOS kat GAAG Sinynpata”’, Néa Eotia 47 (1928) 1096). 
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argues that the assumptions that a text is not a dmmynua, but an ‘anA NOoypagia’ or 
“poyoypaia’ are disorientating. Even ethography can take the form of a perfect story, 
and ‘Woyoypagia’ might be absent from a proper story if it focuses merely on plot. This 
is a direct reply to critics like Paraschos who define the dumynua in terms of the author’s 
treatment of its content. 

Xenopoulos attempts to sort things out: 


‘Orav Gums epeic ée yia éva Epyo «dev civar KaBavTO Sin yo, EVVOOÚĻE ... OTL 
dev EXEL TH LOPON ... TOV SiNyHMaTOG, Ott Sev Etvon ma otopi ue apyh, KÉON 
Kal TEAOG, OT1 Sev Exel OTHV ESEALEN Tov tny appovia exeivn, TH ovppEtpia, TNV 
APTIOTHTA, TOV TO K&VOLV APYITEKTOVNLEVO KTiplo, — YIN va unv rope 
OPYAVIKG GOVOAO, — KV Oyt ARAN GvocHpevon onorovsyhxnote kv’ ono1asdSyj rote 
agiag vAikod. Tiati avt uóvo sivar n etdono1dg apop nov éve OTNV 
Enothpn, xvtó Eey@piter to ðtńynua we sidoc and káðe áho. 


Here what is implied in the article on Voutyras is explicitly stated. Form emerges as the 
ultimate generic criterion and the poetics stemming from it as the only appropriate for a 
ôiýynua. The stories submitted to the competition are judged accordingly. The texts that 
do not conform to Xenopoulos’ formalistic account are excluded from the genre. 
Xenopoulos notes that they are not ‘ka@avtd dinynpata’, yet he does not consider 
xpýynua to be a suitable term. The acoustic resemblance between the two words impedes 
the distinction. Hence he suggests the older term ezx@v on the grounds that it denotes a 
series of images, which do not constitute an organic whole.'"* 

To sum up, for Xenopoulos form became an evaluative as well as a generic criterion. 
His views on the ĝrýynux accorded with the basic principles of the classic short story and 
remained consistent throughout his career. Despite the occasional restrictions of his 
perspective, his preoccupation with the theory of the genre and his effort to understand 
and explain its features give him a special — even unique — position in the critical history 
of the difynua. 

> 

Palamas and Xenopoulos represented a complementary rather than an antithetical 
pair in their perception of the ôrýynua. Both used the same parallelisms to illustrate its 
special character and to a large extent the features they attributed to it were similar and 
conformed to the traditional short story model. Their views were also challenged by the 
work of the same writers and their objections focused on identical aspects of their poetics, 
which mainly had to do with the modern short story. Hence they turned to a variety of 
comparable terms such as 1ot6pypa, sikovoyppnua, okítao, etkav in order to denote the 
departure of a text from the short story norm. 


113 ‘An6 tov d1ayMviopdv’, 665-6. 

114 ‘Ané tov dtayw@vicndév’, 666. The term akóv went back to the Romantic period and had been used for 
narratives less strictly organized than a proper duefynyx, which often combine fictional with factual elements 
(see F. Dimitrakopoulos, ‘«Euxévec» Kor mpa@totona ðıinyńpata: «To Ďóta» tov Ares Mapaitidn’, 
TlanadiapaviKe Tetpadia 3 (1995) 27—40). 
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The difference between Palamas and Xenopoulos lies, first, in the starting point of 
their approach. For Palamas it was the comparison with the ‘rival’ genre of the novel that 
constituted a handy basis for the definition of the short story. For Xenopoulos form 
emerged as the absolute criterion on the grounds that the ôrýynua, because of its small 
compass, more than any prose genre, should display a balanced construction. Second, the 
divergence between Palamas and Xenopoulos stems from the degree to which each critic 
was willing to expand his perspective. Palamas accepted the ĝrýyņuæ as a dynamic 
concept: he placed more emphasis on the aesthetic, and particularly the poetic, qualities 
of a text and was prepared to overlook its formal imperfection. Xenopoulos, by contrast, 
perceived the genre as a stable concept; as a short story writer himself he had firm ideas 
on its poetics and was unable to accept texts that subverted them in the short story canon 
even when he recognized their appeal. 

The standards upon which Palamas and Xenopoulos based their account of the 
ôıýynua may be also traced in the international short story theory of their time. The novel 
is a recurrent point of reference in the critical history of the short story. However, as 
we have already noted, the contrast between the two genres often bears pejorative impli- 
cations for the briefer one and this dimension is present, although latent, in Palamas’ 
approach. Form also played a decisive role in the definition of the short story, especially 
in the case of theorists who adhered to the traditional model. Two aspects have been 
particularly emphasized in relation to the criterion of form by these theorists: the ideal of 
unity and the structural role of an ending, which should coincide with the culminating 
point of a short story and concentrate around it everything that has preceded.'* Although 
Xenopoulos’ notion of form included the principle of unity, it stressed much more the 
element of a harmonic structure. As for the crucial role of the closure in a ĝiýynua, it was 
an aspect that eluded not only Xenopoulos, but also Greek critics of the time in general. 

The critical reaction against the modern short story and the use of a distinct termi- 
nology are also detected in the international history of the genre. For instance, Chekhov’s 
and Katherine Mansfield’s short prose pieces, which have been unanimously categorized 
as modern samples of the genre, were alleged by part of some critics of their time to 
be lacking the features that constitute a proper short story; for this reason they were 
characterized as sketches.’ However, there were critics, such as Henry James, who 
embraced the double tradition of the short story. James employed the adjective ‘anecdotal’ 
to refer to stories based on the representation of incident and exhibiting a unified plot and 
the term ‘picture’ for those that de-emphasized plot and focused on inner experience." 
James’ ‘picture’ corresponds to Xenopoulos’ skóv and Palamas erkovoypagnc. 


115 Ejxenbaum, O. Henry, 81-2. 

116 C. E. May, The Short Story: the Reality of Artifice (New York 1995) 16. Poe distinguished the incident- 
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Nevertheless, the American author accepted this type of story as equal to the anecdotal 
one or even as superior in terms of artistic potential. The Greek critics, though, coming 
from a different literary background with a shorter heritage in short story writing, had 
more difficulties in recognizing the two short story models as equal approaches to 
the form; even Palamas, who was definitely more positive, adopted a defensive stance 
towards his readership. 

Palamas and Xenopoulos were among the few Greek critics of their generation 
who undertook the delicate task of defining the ĝıýynua. As there was no theoretical 
background on this issue, their discourse was based on the existing short story tradition, 
their encounter with the foreign short story and their personal experience of writing in 
the genre. Despite the occasional contradictions or limitations of their approach, their 
exploration of the poetics of the ĝıýynuaæ marks the first steps in the context of Greek 
criticism towards the formation of a discourse around a genre that was in vogue at the 
time but due to its intrinsic fluidity was particularly difficult to theorize. 
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In this article, Kazantzakis’ popularity over the years is briefly reviewed and it is argued 
that the two dominant approaches to his work, which could be described as ethnographic 
and philosophical-theological, respectively, correspond to the antithesis between being 
and becoming. The question addressed here is whether we can read his fiction in a new 
way, and pass from the ontology of being to the contingency of becoming, following the 
example of the process theologians who brought him closer to postmodernism. 


Cavafy and Kazantzakis are the two Greek writers with the highest international presence 
and reputation. While Cavafy’s worldwide appeal has been studied and analyzed, 
Kazantzakis’ popularity has not received equal attention. His case is more complex. 
Though outside Greece his work continues to be read and appreciated by ordinary read- 
ers, scholars, theologians and film directors alike, in Greece itself he has been treated in a 
somewhat inconsistent fashion. On the one hand, younger critics are sceptical about his 
inflated style and the absence of any narrative experimentation, while, on the other hand, 
he continues to have a dedicated readership. These readers’ passion for his work certainly 
undermines the view that to like Kazantzakis is to suffer from a cultural form of measles, 
something one catches only once and normally at an early age.! 

Peter Bien has argued that the main reason for Kazantzakis’ earlier popularity was his 
romantic worldview, which appealed to the psychological expectations and ideological 
needs of a European audience after the Second World War.’ This romantic worldview 
highlighted the uniqueness of the individual and his liberation from ordered conformity 
and social conventions. According to Bien, despite its associations with Nazism, this 


romantic irrationalism and a certain exoticism were what attracted European and 
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American readers to the novels of Kazantzakis at a time when they were just emerging 
from the painful experience of war. 

Later in the 1960s and 1970s, Kazantzakis was attractive to the youth counterculture 
that resisted the establishment, technology, bureaucracy and rational order and found 
spontaneity, authenticity and romantic idealism in his work. One wonders, however, 
whether Kazantzakis was satisfying a demand for an alternative lifestyle based on the 
constant transgression of boundaries, or just a return to a simpler, more primitive and 
less ‘rational’ way of life. This is a question with wider implications, given that 
Kazantzakis is a writer of extremes vacillating between intellect and instinct: at the same 
time a reclusive writer and a man of action, Cretan patriot and cosmopolitan traveller, 
god-driven intellectual and atheist. His world is full of contrasts, which manifest 
themselves at different levels: metaphysical (freedom—death, body-spirit), ideological 
(Christianity-communism) or in terms of characterization (e.g., Zorba-Boss). Even when 
he writes on Dostoevsky he contrasts him with Tolstoy: 


Sin, sensuality, passion, the ‘demon’ in the work of Tolstoy is naive, normal and deep 
down not threatening; the strong man can struggle with him and beat him. In 
Dostoevsky, however, this demon is an indomitable power, dark, mysterious, one not 
only with our flesh, but also with our soul, perhaps one with God. Harmony is a 
necessity of human reason, but God is higher than reason, higher than harmony. 
Perhaps the deepest distinction which can be drawn between Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
is this: Tolstoy has been the prophet of such harmony; Dostoevsky has been the 
prophet of such a God.? 


According to Stylianos Alexiou,* the contrast between the strong, uneducated, simple 
man and the intellectual lies at the heart of Kazantzakis’ originality. In my view, this could 
be subsumed under the wider antithesis between being and becoming. Being is normally 
treated as an eternal essence or a structure to be recovered and as a truth or god to be 
discovered. In the work of Kazantzakis, being is conceived as the search for the authentic 
and presupposes a return to something pre-existing that is rediscovered. Being is also 
manifested through the celebration of the body, an extravagant emphasis on food 
and obsession with ancestors. Becoming, on the other hand, is associated with struggle, 
freedom and an open-ended process, representing the constant quest and the transcen- 
dence of limits. It could be seen as an anticipation rather than a certainty, as an adventure 
not a firm belief, as a world-making activity that acknowledges the constructedness and 
reinvention of reality. By associating ‘being’ with matter and ‘becoming’ with spirit, some 
have tried to overcome this opposition either by talking about the transubstantiation of 
matter into spirit or suggesting other kinds of synthesis. It could be argued that two 


3 N. Kazantzakis, ‘Oeddmpocg Aootoylégoxt’, Néa Eotia 60 (706) (1 December 1956) 1646. 
4 S. Alexiou, ‘Nixog Katavttákng: And tn Con, tn okéy kar to épyo tov’, in Nikos Kalavtlannc: To 
épyo Kal n npdadnwy tov, 15. 
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approaches to Kazantzakis’ work, which could be described as ethnographic and 
philosophical-theological, respectively, correspond to this fundamental antithesis between 
being and becoming. 

The ethnographic approach assumes the descent from the falsified surface to the 
genuine being, the breaking up of civilization’s crust in order for the noble savage to 
emerge.” This approach has focused primarily on the character of Zorba and involves the 
regression to a primordial self as the counterbalance to the erudite narrator/boss. Passages 
such as the following have sustained a reading of the text along these lines: 


I felt, as I listened to Zorba, that the world was recovering its pristine freshness. All 
the dulled daily things regained the brightness they had in the beginning, when we 
came out of the hands of God. Water, women, the stars, bread, returned to their 
mysterious, primitive origin and the divine whirlwind burst once more upon the air.® 


When I had finished reading Zorba’s letter I was for a while in two minds — no 
three. I did not know whether to be angry, or laugh, or just admire this primitive man 
who simply cracked life’s shell — logic, morality, honesty — and went straight to 
its very substance. ... When he writes, this ignorant workman breaks his pen in his 
impetuosity. Like the first men cast off their monkey-skins, or like the great philoso- 
phers, he is dominated by the basic problems of mankind. He lives them as if they 
were immediate and urgent necessities. Like the child, he sees everything for the first 
time.’ 


Seeking authentic existence and experience, such an approach relies on local colour, the 
celebration of Cretan life and the primitivism of certain characters. It has also fostered 
various stereotypes related to Greek masculinity, idolization of the popular culture and 
the mythologization of leventia, transforming Kazantzakis into a cultural phenomenon, 
reading matter for tourists and custodian of the traditional. This approach is perpetuated 
today not only through Kazantzakis’ work, but also Theodorakis’ music, the film 
adaptation of the novel or the countless tavernas called Zorba all over the world.’ 

The second approach (philosophical-theological) takes a variety of forms, and has 
been represented at different times by various philosophical, existential or theological 
perspectives that focus on different aspects of Kazantzakis’ work. Stressing the notions of 
struggle, ascent (aniforos), or freedom, this approach questions the static rational 
dichotomy of body—mind and emphasizes the role of the Bergsonian élan vital. With 


5 For a critique of this approach, see J. Politi, ‘H deoAo0yia tng avOevtiKOTHTAsG Kat o Zopundc tov N. 
Katavttákn’, in her book H ave€axpiBatn okyvý (Athens 2001) 15-47. 
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reference to Bergson’s view of being as an abstraction of becoming, some scholars have 
stressed the creative impulse and endorsed ‘the customary interpretation of Kazantzakis’ 
fiction as a mythopoesis of Bergsonian vitalism’.? 

The energy and dynamism in Kazantzakis’ fiction has recently been highlighted by 
Roderick Beaton thus: ‘To my mind the secret of Kazantzakis’ success lies in his genius 
for catching the intensity, the physical dynamism and the spiritual energy that can drive 
human conflict to extremes, and for mobilizing these forces in words on the page.’ ™® This 
brief description points to the power and forward-looking momentum associated with 
Kazantzakis’ work. In an interview published in 1956, Kazantzakis singled out three 
categories of writers: those who, like T. S. Eliot, depict the disintegration of the world; 
those who express nostalgia for the past; and those who struggle to predict the way ahead 
for culture and society. In the same interview, Kazantzakis declares unambiguously that 
he is interested in the third type of writer and that his Odyssey represents his most deter- 
mined effort to ‘prophesy the future of humanity’.!! Thus, as a writer about the future, 
Kazantzakis is also a writer of becoming rather than of static being. It could be argued 
that being in Kazantzakis can be seen as a regression to the past and to a primordial self, 
whereas becoming, as an energizing process, looks towards the future and to constant 
regeneration or transgression. 

Recently, English-speaking theologians have developed a special interest in 
Kazantzakis, some of whom consider him as a precursor of a theological postmodernism. 
Darren J. N. Middleton, for example, sees some analogies between Kazantzakis and four 
major postmodern philosophers of religion: John Caputo (North America), Don Cupitt 
(England), Lloyd Geering (New Zealand) and Gianni Vattimo (Italy). He has argued 
that, like Nietzsche, ‘Kazantzakis foresaw much of what we now recognise as the 
postmodern turn, not in literary forms of course, but in philosophy and religion.” 
Kazantzakis, according to Middleton, negates the ontology of theism and underlines Jesus’ 
human nature. Approaching life in a way that prefigures the unsettling nature of 
postmodernism and its current philosophical trends, Kazantzakis perceives being as an 
event and God as an active verb. Middleton points out that ‘Kazantzakis considered 
metaphysics too significant to discard yet too problematic to embrace’. 


9 D. J. N. Middleton and P. Bien (eds), God’s Struggler: Religion in the Writings of Nikos Kazantzakis 
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In the place of the customary oppositions, Middleton highlights in-betweenness, 
undecidability and contingency in Kazantzakis, though he does not treat him as an atheist 
or agnostic. Instead, he presents him, as Caputo might have done, as valuing ‘openness to 
an unfixed future’ and arguing for a religion without conventional religion. The value of 
such a religion ‘lies in its asking questions whose answers do not come easily if they come 
at all’.!> In the same way that Kazantzakis’ life was full of restlessness and travel, similarly 
his thought oscillated between certainty and questioning, faith and doubt, metaphysical 
theistic religion and a nascent postmodern-like spirituality. Earlier theological and 
philosophical approaches to Kazantzakis stressed the transcendence of oppositions by the 
transubstantiation of matter to spirit, while the most recent ones emphasize process, a lack 
of synthesis and openness. In other words, not being but becoming, as a continuous 
dialogic process and constant agonistic renegotiation of the world. 

Given that the ethnographic approach to Kazantzakis relied more on the notion of 
being while the more recent theological approach relies on the notion of becoming, what 
is happening regarding the literary approach to his work? Can we read his fiction in a new 
way, and pass from the ontology of being to the contingency of becoming, following 
the example of the process theologians who brought him closer to postmodernism? Is it 
possible to see his novels as open and dynamic texts rather than closed and static ones?!® 
This will partly depend on whether we see the outcome of the oppositions in his work as 
moving towards an eventual synthesis or maintaining a perpetual tension. While nobody 
will disagree with the view that Kazantzakis’ oeuvre is replete with antitheses, it is less 
clear whether these antitheses lead to synthesis or remain open-ended. Though it has been 
cogently argued and aptly illustrated that the main feature of Kazantzakis’ narrative art 
is the binary opposition,” the crucial issue is not simply to identify these oppositions, but 
to examine whether they yield any synthesis. This is all the more important if trying to 
determine the closed or open nature of Kazantzakis’ fictional world. 

The view of a leading authority on Kazantzakis that of all his works Christ 
Recrucified ‘is the most successful at synthesising extensive materials that are often contra- 
dictory (for example: Christianity and communism, philhellenism and misohellenism) to 
produce a unified whole’,'* indicates that the synthesis of diverse and opposing material is 
not only an aesthetic requirement, but can be used as an evaluative criterion. Where does 
Kazantzakis’ art lie and on what basis can it be judged successful? On the synthesis of 
opposites or on the perpetuation of undecidability? Given that Christ Recrucified could be 
described as a historical palimpsest, what is at stake here is a choice of perspective. Will 
the focus be on the fusion of historical periods, the mythical timelessness or the open 
process of perpetual struggle? 


15 Middleton, ‘Kazantzakis among the postmoderns’, 83. 

16 Middleton, e.g., refers to ‘Zorba as a symbol of process, not a static repose’ in Novel Theology, 182-3. 
17 S.N. Philippidis, ‘Lnperoticés kor conynpatikés avtiOéoE1g ota poOiotopry pata tov KalavrlaKn’, in 
his book Tóno: Medetipata yix tov apnynpatixd Adyo entå veosdlyvay netoypápwv (Athens 1997) 31-60. 
18 Bien, Nikos Kazantzakis, 28. 
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A metaphysical reading of the novel based on the transubstantiation of matter into 
spirit favours a linear development, a symbolic reading presupposes the timelessness of 
being, while an agonistic reading promotes the open-ended becoming, taking into account 
the fact that Manolios in the novel is not Christ, but becomes more ‘Christlike’, as Jesus 
does in The Last Temptation. The first reading tends to be teleological with the progres- 
sive transition from matter to spirit, the second is rather static with a re-enactment of the 
symbolism of the passion while the third points to something uncertain and fluid. From 
which perspective should we approach Kazantzakis’ novels today? I would contend that 
the aspect of his writing which has not been sufficiently explored is the openness of his 
novels.” 

Though most of Kazantzakis’ novels end with death, some have more inconclusive 
endings: ‘And again they resumed their interminable march towards the East’ (Christ 
Recrucified), ‘He uttered a triumphant cry: IT Is ACCOMPLISHED! And it was as though 
he had said: Everything has begun’ (The Last Temptation). Do these closing statements 
convey a sense of mythical repetition or an endless process towards an open future? Is 
there a form of narrative closure at the end of Zorba the Greek with the narrator conform- 
ing to the values or lifestyle of Zorba? In fact, the ending remains open and ambiguous, 
since the narrator is not presented as somebody who learns to live according to his 
instincts; instead he sits down and writes a novel.” It could be said that the retelling of the 
Christ story and the ongoing desire to transgress, reaching a ‘post’ stage, might be seen 
as a form of endless becoming. Becoming in Kazantzakis should not be seen in terms of 
development, evolution or maturity, but as an inconclusive process of re-inventions, 
transgressions, retellings and even contradictions. At one time it might have been treated 
as a struggle, a creative progress, or the hope of ultimately reaching a higher spiritual goal. 
Now becoming is seen as lacking a goal and the emphasis is on open-endedness, relativity 
and ambiguity. 

It is also interesting to note that two films based on Kazantzakis’ novels change the 
ending. Michael Cacoyannis’ film Zorba the Greek (1964) ends with Zorba teaching his 
boss to dance. In the book, however, the boss does not follow Zorba’s example, but finds 
himself liberated as an artist. The darkness of the film contradicts the optimism of 
the novel, which represents the endurance of the Greek people during the period of the 
German occupation when the book was written. The ambiguous and open ending of the 
novel is abandoned for an invented and conventional ending. Celui qui doit mourir (1956) 
by Jules Dassin ends with the refugees barricading themselves behind a rock and starting 


19 Only recently Charitini Christodoulou highlighted the openness of The Last Temptation in her 
unpublished doctoral thesis, Dialogic Openness in Nikos Kazantzakis’ O Tedevtatoc ITeipuopoc, University of 
Birmingham 2007. f 
20 S. N. Philippidis, ‘O Aóyoç tov Iatpóç kar o Aóyoç tov Yıoú: Avðevtiký toń Kor avdevtiKds Adyos 
oto pvliotópnua Bíoç kar noñiteíx tov AdEEn Zopuná tov Níkov KaCavrléKn’, in his book Apgranures: 
Meletýuata yia tov agnynpatixod 26yo éćr veoeAAnveav ovyypxgťéwv (Athens 2005) 159-60. 
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to shoot at their oppressors. In this instance, the left-wing inclinations of the director 
dictated the invention of a more closed ending than that of the book.” 

Then again, the genre of Kazantzakis texts tends to be rather ambiguous. In the 
prologue to Zorba the author wonders: ‘I could not fathom what form to give this fairy 
tale of Zorba: novel; poem; complex fanciful narrative like A Thousand and One Nights’, 
while in that of The Last Temptation he maintains: ‘This book is not a biography, it is the 
confession of every man who struggles.’ In the same novel he thematizes writing not as a 
transparent medium of representation, but as a means of exposing its problematic 
relationship with truth and of conferring identity. Thus, Kazantzakis moves between 
epic exaggeration, symbolic indeterminacy, metaphysical reflection and self-referentiality, 
making his texts hard to categorize in literary terms. 

Many consider that Kazantzakis is closer to the nineteenth-century novelists than 
to the twentieth-century ones,” but there are a number of critics who have emphasized 
his early aestheticist experimentation in Serpent and Lily,“ or argued that The Last Temp- 
tation ‘demonstrates an awareness of Modernist innovations in narrative technique’,* or 
compared him to twentieth-century writers such as D. H. Lawrence% and Jorge Luis 
Borges,” or treated him as a precursor of magic realism.” For a writer to be related to 


21 P. Bien, ‘Nikos Kazantzakis’s Novels on Film’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies 18 (2000) 161-9. 
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realist, modernist and postmodernist writers at the same time is in my view unique. It is 
often hard to classify an earlier writer into a particular mode of writing, but one can argue 
that a writer has the potential to be read from a particular perspective. Therefore, I am not 
arguing that Kazantzakis is a postmodernist writer, but that he can be read in this way. 

In the past, Kazantzakis’ novels have been read as Cretan epics, or as representations 
of the Cretan glance or heroic masculinity. Today they are read in a way that highlights 
the ambiguities and instabilities of identity, erotic fears and demonic fantasies. 
Kazantzakis’ novels are no longer seen as the texts of a great and uncompromising 
visionary, but as those of a vulnerable and fragile man.” In the past, the epic character of 
his narrative might have been emphasized, but now it is the vicissitudes of his writing 
that attract attention. As The Last Temptation reminds us, what matters are the versions 
and not the aphorisms, the interpretations and not the certainties. 

In his autobiography Report to Greco (described on the cover of the English trans- 
lation as an ‘autobiographical novel’), Kazantzakis blurs the distinction between truth 
and falsehood, or confession and invention by presenting reality as constructed through 
narrative and imagination: 


I began therefore to mobilize words, to regurgitate the poems, saints’ legends, and 
novels I had read. Pillaging involuntary from this one and that, I started to write. But 
the very first words I placed on paper astonished me. I had nothing like that in mind. 
I refused to write such a thing; why then had I written it? ... Lies, all lies, and yet as 
I enumerated these lies now on the sheet before me, I began to understand to my 
astonishment that I had indeed tasted great pleasure with her. Were they really 
true, then, all these lies? Why had I not been aware of this pleasure in the course of 
experiencing it? Why, now that I was writing it down, did I become aware of it for 
the first time? 

I swaggered as I wrote. Was I not God, doing as I pleased, transubstantiating 
reality, fashioning it as I should have liked it to be — as it should have been? I was 
joining truth and falsehood indissolubly together. No, there were no longer any such 
things as truth and falsehood; everything was a soft dough which I kneaded and 
rolled freely, according to the dictates of whim, without securing permission from 
anyone. Evidently there is an uncertainty which is more certain than certitude itself.” 


In postmodern fashion, Kazantzakis questions the ontological solidity of reality (being) 
and perceives it as a subjective creation (becoming). Following Nietzsche he declares: ‘The 
world is my own creation. Everything, both visible and invisible, is a deceptive dream.”*! In 


29 See D. Tziovas, ‘The poetics of manhood: Genre and self-identity in Freedom and Death’, in his book The 
Other Self: Selfhood and Society in Modern Greek Fiction (Lanham 2003) 153-74. 
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a way reality does not exist outside the individual mind since the creative power of the 
artist contributes to its shaping: 


I kept divining the creator’s responsibility with ever-increasing clarity. Reality, I said 
to myself, does not exist independent of man, completed and ready; it comes about 
with man’s collaboration, and is proportionate to man’s worth. If we open a riverbed 
by writing or acting, reality may flow into that riverbed, into a course it would not 
have taken had we not intervened. We do not bear the full responsibility, naturally, 
but we do bear a great part.” 


Kazantzakis’ radical aestheticism anticipates postmodern relativity. The truthfulness 
and sincerity of the autobiography is challenged by references to fantasy and legend. The 
credibility of narrative gives in to the reality of lying and the pleasures of writing. In his 
‘autobiography’, Kazantzakis prioritizes flux over permanence and fiction over truth, 
pointing to the ephemeral nature of the latter: ‘Is there anything truer than truth? Yes, 
legend. This gives eternal meaning to ephemeral truth.’ In Report to Greco truth is 
relativized and fictionalized as doubts are raised in the minds of its readers as to where 
fact begins and fiction ends or vice versa. 

Truth is seen as relative and unstable since Kazantzakis appears not to believe in 
truth (being), but like the postmodernists he constructs it (becoming) or in the words of 
Paul in The Last Temptation: ‘I create the truth, create it out of obstinacy and longing and 
faith. I don’t struggle to find it — I build it.” In his play Christopher Columbus, he also 
blurs the distinction between truth and falsehood through the words of his main character: 
‘Are there only two things completely separate in the world: truth and falsehood? Maybe 
there is something else whose form is like water, fluid and transformed; it is no longer 
falsehood but not as yet truth. I don’t know how to depict it, it doesn’t have a name, 
it doesn’t exist ...° Perhaps the transience and relativity of truth can provide the link 
between his theological ‘postmodernism’ and his literary reassessment as a novelist of 
becoming and not of being; or in Kazantzakian terms of ink and not of blood. And this 
transition might explain his enduring popularity and his protean image as a novelist. 


33 Kazantzakis, Report to Greco, 471; see also C. Dounia, “Me oA Oerm ko pavtacia”: O Kalavitacns 
avtopioypagobpevoc’, in Nikos Kalavelannc: To épyo kai n npdadnwH tov, 255-70. 

34 N. Kazantzakis, The Last Temptation, trans. Peter Bien (London 1975) 488. 

35 N. Kazantzakis, Ogatpo, Tpaywdrec, I (Athens 1956) 222-3. 
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In the first half of the fifteenth century a man donated an icon to the monastery of Mega 
Spelaion at Kalavryta; his name was less an instrument of identification than a manifesto 
of social association: John Tornikes Doukas Angelos Palaiologos Raoul Laskaris 
Philanthropenos Asanes.' To judge from the chain of such resounding names of the lead- 
ing late Byzantine families he clearly belonged to the dominant class of his time, and since 
nothing else is known of him, for lack of more precise social coordinates, we surely must 
count him among the aristocracy. Can we take an educated guess at what constituted a 
person of such social standing? He must have owned land; he probably held some office, 
while the accumulation of all his names points to marriage alliances between families of 
similar social standing. None of these assumptions suggests anything new about the aris- 
tocracy of the Palaiologan period, and yet, the overview that will follow aims to disclose 
exactly that: the points in which this era brought forth new developments that challenge 
the (thankfully dwindling) misconception of Byzantium as a state in which hardly any- 
thing changed. In 1973 Angeliki Laiou published her important article on the Palaiologan 
aristocracy. In twenty dense pages she made a number of remarks and reached several 
important conclusions that have influenced the direction of scholarship on the topic. As 
such it is worth summarizing these conclusions briefly. 

Late Byzantine aristocracy was decidedly not a nobility — it was not ‘a hereditary 
caste, whose rights and privileges are safeguarded by law’.* Its members were landowners, 
active in the imperial administration, the army and the government of cities. It was not a 
homogenous group, but was divided into subgroups. At the top of the hierarchy were the 
few great families of the high aristocracy: ‘a small group of families, very rich, very active 
in the running of the government, linked by marriage alliances, and proud of their 
heritage, which they thought conferred on them all sorts of privileges as well as duties and 


1 Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (hereafter PLP), E. Trapp et al. (eds), 14 vols (Vienna 
1976-2001) 1502. 

2 A.E. Laiou, ‘The Byzantine aristocracy in the Palaiologan period: a case of arrested development’, Viator 4 
(1973) 131-51, here 132. 
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character traits’. Their considerable property was often concentrated around a territorial 
base, before 1261, mostly in Asia Minor, and, after the re-conquest of the capital, in 
Europe.‘ To this group Laiou assigns also the provincial aristocracy as well as individuals 
with considerable (though not immense) property. The second group of the aristocracy 
consisted of ‘small pronoia holders ... who may have held very minor office in the 
provinces’. Avenues of social ascent included the army and the imperial bureaucracy, but 
the high aristocracy entertained and kept in place distinctions between its group and 
those considered of more moderate ancestry and power. The author links the increase in 
power and influence of the aristocracy to the decline of the state that ‘no longer had the 
power (even had it had the will) to oppose the great magnates’ and makes the point that 
the changing of the pronoia grants into a hereditary system, initially under Michael 
VIII, gradually stripped the state of revenues and concentrated wealth and power on the 
aristocracy.® 

The article was largely based on the evidence of sources written in Greek, more 
narrative than documentary, and shows the limitations of this type of data for the study of 
the Palaiologan aristocracy. In the 35 years that followed, remarkably, no monograph 
devoted to the study of the aristocracy of the last two centuries of the Byzantine empire 
has been published, although several scholars (including Laiou herself) have published 
new evidence and thus corroborated or modified the initial conclusions, occasionally 
putting forward quite different views. What follows is not an exhaustive review of all the 
literature on the topic; rather I have opted to chart the main directions that research on the 
late Byzantine aristocracy has taken, emphasizing works of synthesis and the contribution 
of scholars writing in languages other than English. 

As research progressed, it became clear that the Palaiologan period could not be 
treated as a unified phase, but should rather be divided into two quite distinct parts: the 
early Palaiologan period from 1261 to the end of the civil war between John VI and John 
V in 1347, and the last century up to 1453. Laiou’s 1973 text characterized the early period 
quite accurately, but the second period proved different both in terms of social and 
economic developments. Several years after Laiou, Nicholas Oikonomides published a 
study of Greek and Latin businessmen of Constantinople in the thirteenth to fifteenth 
century. This was a study mainly based on documentary sources, most of which were 
not written in Greek. The author used Venetian and Genoese archival material, both 
government acts and private acts of notaries, in an effort to reveal the presence of 
Byzantine merchants and their involvement in Mediterranean trade.’ He identified a social 
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discussed below. 
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group that gained a profile in the early Palaiologan period and was positioned between 
the demos (meaning particularly the inhabitants of Constantinople visible when opposing 
or supporting en masse political decisions of the imperial government) and the aristocracy, 
the mesoi. They lived in cities, were fairly wealthy, but their wealth did not derive 
(originally) from landed property, but rather from the exercise of trade and manufacture. 
Politically, they sided with the regency of John V against Kantakouzenos, who obviously 
represented the high aristocracy of noble birth, excellent pedigree and immense landed 
wealth. With Kantakouzenos’ victory in 1347 the high aristocracy prevailed and the mesoi 
disappear from the sources. From this period onwards, we find members of the aristocracy 
increasingly involved in trade and banking, which seems quite surprising given that the 
law forbidding merchants and manufacturers entry to the senate (to which a number of 
those aristocrats belonged) was still in place.? The loss of their estates to the Turkish 
conquest of Asia Minor and the Serbian conquest of Greece made the aristocrats forget 
the traditional restrictions (and social prejudice) against trade and encouraged them to 
invest their wealth in it.’ 

In two texts published in 1982 Laiou elaborated on these Palaiologan businessmen 
and brought forward data that added depth and relief to their profile. She showed how 
some of these aristocrats involved with trade, either actively or though investments, 
belonged to the highest aristocracy. A characteristic example is George Goudelis," 
mesazon, oikeios of Manuel II and son-in-law of the emperor’s aunt, Anna Asanina,” 
active in trade and very wealthy.” It is interesting that in his old age, in the early years of 
the fifteenth century, Goudelis had his house transformed into a xenon for the poor, while 
at the same time his son John" was earning money by bringing grain, in collaboration 
with the Genoese, to Constantinople besieged by Beyazid and selling it at black market 
prices to the famished inhabitants — a good example of the maxim that ‘the class that 
produced euergetists also produced speculators’.’® Furthermore, Laiou emphasized the 
strong presence of aristocrats in fifteenth-century Italian-dominated trade and the fact that 
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some families seem to have been engaged in this for generations, leading often to their 
acquiring Genoese or Venetian citizenship.” In a further publication she specifically 
targeted those merchants. She identified some 239 Greek merchants (from data almost 
exclusively derived from Italian sources) and by splitting the Palaiologan period into 
four phases (1261-1310, 1311-1352, 1353-1402 and 1403-1453) she provided a clearer 
picture of the emergence and development of this group. No aristocrats were recorded 
as active in trade in the first phase, as opposed to 18% in the second, 20% in the third 
and, impressively, 34% in the final years.'® The author suggests that the phenomenon of 
aristocratic involvement in trade ‘seems to be datable to a significantly earlier period 
[than the second half of the fourteenth century]’, but the lack of Greek sources prevents us 
from monitoring this development more closely; furthermore, she identifies cities as the 
focus of aristocratic economic ‘branching out’ and credits aristocrats with ‘some economic 
flexibility’. She went on to chart the important links of the high aristocracy practising 
trade with Italian cities and family continuity in this involvement.” 

An edited volume on the Byzantine aristocracy published in 1984 focused on the 
period of the ninth to the twelfth century with only occasional references to the 
Palaiologan period — notably the contributions by D. Nicol and M. Angold (the latter’s 
text will be discussed below). Nicol’s contribution touches on a technical topic of late 
Byzantine prosopography and has little relevance in the present discussion.”! As could be 
expected, after this initial phase of identifying and describing these developments in broad 
strokes, research on the aristocracy began to focus on the details. 

In 1997, Demetrios Kyritses, a student of Laiou, produced his PhD thesis on the 
aristocracy up to the middle of the fourteenth century. This work, which has not yet 
received the attention it deserves, probably because as an unpublished thesis, it is not 
widely accessible,” marks a significant progress in the treatment of the topic. First of all, 
Kyritses drew attention to the elusiveness of a definition of the aristocracy in the period; 
his method of overcoming this obstacle was to include in his study primarily persons with 
‘designations of an official character’ — that is, those holding offices rather than those 
termed as noble or prominent in narrative sources — while stressing that this approach 
will only disclose a representative sample of the aristocracy. To do so, he compiled 
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exhaustive and extensive lists of all such individuals up to roughly 1350, a very useful 
instrument for further research, to be found at the end of his text.** Kyritses’ remarks are 
thus based on the close study of a large number of individuals, and though not contradict- 
ing previous assumptions, they offer a more differentiated and nuanced view of this group. 
According to him, the aristocracy could be divided into subgroups, headed by the aris- 
tocracy of high birth (basically the extended family/clan of the emperor) and followed by 
those whose social ascent came via public service and the army.” The property of the high 
aristocracy was dispersed, but since after 1261 they had received grants of land in Europe, 
they were not affected by the Turkish conquests of the period.” Their large fortunes 
were plagued by instability and their management characterized by a lack of a long-term 
strategy: disgrace and confiscation were not infrequent and, as a rule, each generation had 
to rebuild its patrimony, based primarily on marriage strategies and mostly a career in 
public service. Lack of a sufficient number of offices meant a harsh competition for 
them.” Analyzing patterns of family names and family shrines, the author recognizes no 
sentiments of family allegiance in general, but rather a focus on only the closest relatives.” 
He can show that the very wealthy ignored the merely rich, but sees no signs of a class 
ideology developed among the lower and middle aristocracy, nor any hostility towards the 
high aristocracy.” Finally, he identifies the allure that regions governed as appanages by 
imperial offspring held for those aristocrats who thought their chances of securing offices 
in the central government in Constantinople were slim, but thinks that their contribution 
to the empire’s decentralization was achieved not by ‘opposing imperial power, but by 
acting through it’.°° His conclusions are telling: in contrast to the West, aristocratic 
power was channelled and articulated through the state; the emperor, by whom the bulk 
of properties was granted, bound the aristocrats closely to his person. They lacked the 
means to control the way in which the emperor made these grants, and they did not try to 
impose any control over this procedure or to guarantee these privileges for their families 
— for example, by forming a permanent body. Struggle for power remained a personal, 
not a family matter, and in this the ‘Byzantine aristocracy appears disappointingly 
inward-looking and self-destructive’.*! 

If ‘inward-looking’ characterized the early Palaiologan aristocracy, the contrary is 
true for the period after the late 1340s. A few facts about this particular mutation of the 
aristocracy in the last century of the empire have been mentioned above, but research 


24 Kyritses, Aristocracy, 395-446. 

25 Kyritses, Aristocracy, 72. 

26 Kyritses, Aristocracy, 138~9. 

27 Kyritses, Aristocracy, 209-11. 

28 Kyritses, Aristocracy, 246. 

29 Kyritses, Aristocracy, 280-1. 

30 Kyritses, Aristocracy, 387-90, quote on 390. 
31 Kyritses, Aristocracy, 392-4, quote on 394. 
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published roughly in the last decade has truly transformed our perception of this develop- 
ment. The lion’s share of credit for this achievement is due to Matschke, working on this 
period since the 1970s. However, for reasons of economy I have opted to concentrate on 
a work of synthesis he published on Society in Late Byzantium with Franz Tinnefeld, in 
which about a third of the book is devoted to the aristocracy.» As far as the aristocracy in 
the early Palaiologan period is concerned, the authors agree with Kyritses’ findings in that 
they regard the period up to 1350 as the high time for the great landowners. They 
identify intellectuals, who enjoyed aristocratic patronage, and the clergy as important in 
upholding the social status quo that benefitted their benefactors and in condemning any 
innovations as negative.** Furthermore, the authors observe a process of ‘aristocratization 
and bureaucratization’ as taking place in the period.” Finally, they suggest that the line 
separating elites and common people was much sharper than the absence of legal norms 
defining it would seem to suggest. The authors’ main contribution, however, lies in their 
treatment of those aristocrats engaged in commerce — a group that they tellingly term 
‘aristocratic entrepreneurs’.”” They characterize this group not as a newly emerged nobility 
of enterprise, but rather as an old nobility seeking new areas of activity. Their landed 
estates no longer constituted the main pillar of their fortunes: faced with the loss of land 
and the threat that this posed to their lifestyle and material basis they gradually and 
actively pursued trade and money transactions, using Constantinople as the base for their 
activities.’ This type of aristocratic involvement was the exception until the 1360s, but 
is very noticeable from the 1380s onwards and then dominates the social scene in the 
fifteenth century. These aristocratic entrepreneurs have close contacts with the economi- 
cally active Greek upper class in the Latin colonies and especially the north Italian trade 
and business circles in the Romania: their capital is invested and no longer hoarded, first 
in these colonies and then in Genoa and Venice. They still hold offices, but they seem 
to assign a different importance to them; taking up offices and conducting business is 
split between members of the same family to maximize power and profit.” In fact, ‘they 


owe their existence, if not their emergence, to the economic and social potency and 


32 K.-P. Matschke and F. Tinnefeld, Die Gesellschaft im späten Byzanz: Gruppen, Strukturen und 
Lebensformen (Cologne/Weimar/Vienna 2001). For a complete list of Matschke’s publications, see the bibliog- 
raphy in S. Kolditz and R. C. Müller (eds), Geschehenes und Geschriebenes: Studien zu Ehren von Gunther S. 
Henrich und Klaus-Peter Matschke (Leipzig 2005) 535-44. 

33 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 28. 

34 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 29-31. 

35 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 54. 

36 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 91. 

37 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 158-220. 

38 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 159. 

39 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 171-5. 

40 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 177-87. 
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presence of Italian protocapitalism in the Romania’.*! Nevertheless, agreeing with what 
has been stated about the early Palaiologan aristocracy, the authors also postulate that 
the aristocratic entrepreneurs only operated in small groups, never attempting to form 
themselves into an interest group with a specific cohesion and a social or political 
agenda.” Their entrepreneurial activities are not, expectedly, motivated by a desire for 
social climbing, but by a fear of social descent; they may have overturned the ideological 
constrictions that prevented them from being active in trade, but they nevertheless clung 
to their aristocratic lifestyle and standards: as such, their goal was to uphold their lifestyle, 
and not, as their Italian counterparts, to further their business and amass capital.” 

Just how true these last remarks are was demonstrated by Thierry Ganchou in a long 
article on the ransoming of the children of Loukas Notaras after 1453.“ First, however, a 
brief account of the family. The head of the family, George Notaras, came from the 
provincial aristocracy in Monembasia, moved to Constantinople around the mid- 
fourteenth century and obtained the function of interpreter (diermeneutes) at court — a 
function that he passed on to his son Nicholas* (and he, in his turn, to his son Loukas”). 
Nicholas became actively involved in trade with the Genoese, acquired both Genoese and 
later Venetian citizenship, and in various diplomatic trips to the West, but also through 
agents, he deposited considerable sums of money in bank accounts in those two cities, as 
well as in Caffa and Pera. This was the archetype of the aristocratic entrepreneur: allied by 
marriage with the Palaiologoi, member of the senate, owner of a sumptuous palace and 
chief supporter of an imperial monastery used as a family mausoleum, as well as holder of 
a vast fortune, both inside and outside Constantinople, although the details of his holdings 
escape us. He died in 1423 and his only remaining son, Loukas, who became a mesazon 
and was considered the most powerful and wealthy individual in the last decades of the 
empire, took over the reins of the family. Ganchou’s meticulous work shows clearly that 
Loukas managed to uphold this lifestyle by merely spending the money already made by 
his father: in the thirty years between 1423 and 1453 he did not invest in any new venture, 
nor did he risk any amount of his vast fortune on enterprises, but duly received the income 
from his many accounts without pursuing the business interests that had made his father’s 
wealth.*® 


41 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 201. 

42 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 217. 

43 Matschke and Tinnefeld, Gesellschaft, 389-90. 

44 Th. Ganchou, ‘Le rachat des Notaras après la chute de Constantinople, ou les relations “étrangères” de 
Pélite byzantine au XVe siècle’, in M. Balard and A. Ducellier (eds), Migrations et diasporas Méditerranéennes 
(Xe-XVle siécles) (Paris 2002) 215-335. 

45 In addition to the article in discussion, cf. K.P. Matschke, ‘The Notaras family and its Italian connections’, 
DOP 49 (1995) 59-72. 

46 PLP 20733. 

47 PLP 20730. 

48 Ganchou, ‘Rachar’, 158-64. 
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With all the scholarship on the Italian connections and fortunes of the aristocratic 
entrepreneurs accruing,” Tonia Kiousopoulou took on the task of providing a thesis- 
driven synthesis of the social conditions in the last fifty years of the Byzantine empire in 
her book Emperor or Manager: Political Power and Ideology before the Fall.°° Her reflec- 
tions on the aristocracy are astute and fruitful. Her study is conducted against the 
background of the long fifteenth century in which Byzantium is no longer an empire, or a 
nation state.*! According to her, once members of the ‘old’ aristocracy became active in 
commerce, their differences from the mesoi were no longer discernible, leading to the 
gradual disappearance of the latter group from our records around 1350. The emergence 
of the aristocratic entrepreneurs made visible a social group that was clearly oriented 
towards the West, both as a support of its economic activities, but also as help against 
the Turkish threat. Moreover, Catholic dogma, having elaborated more clearly the role of 
money, provided them with the ideological backing they required in order to further their 
commercial undertakings.” Kiousopoulou sees the members of the patriarchal clergy as 
siding with the remaining members of the landowning aristocracy that felt disadvantaged 
by the Palaiologan policy of rapprochement with the West.” However, in the fifteenth 
century, as a result of intermarriages between the old and the new aristocracy, it was 
impossible to distinguish between those groups.” Although the holding of court offices 
was still ideologically important, the author shows that aristocratic entrepreneurs (with 
the exception of Loukas Notaras) no longer formed part of the courts of the last two 
Palaiologoi.® In an effort to characterize this group, Kiousopoulou demonstrates how 
they imitated Western models (not merely founding monasteries and being active in 
charitable works, but investing their wealth in luxurious, three-storey houses and 
especially in their enterprises), constantly displaying their wealth (which she sees as a sign 
of insecurity) and pressing for an increasing degree of intermarriage between themselves.” 
In what can be considered the main thrust of her work — namely the conflict between the 
secular elites and the imperial government, on the one hand, and the patriarchate, on the 
other — she sees the Constantinopolitan elite as supporting this separation of Church 
and State, which included their adherence to Church Union and distanced them from the 


49 Ganchou has already published a considerable corpus of information on many aspects of the life and 
fortunes of members of the Late Byzantine dominant class, and has announced the publication of monographs 
on the Goudelis and the Notaras families. 
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interests of the Orthodox Church.*® The aristocracy, as stated above, depended on the 
emperor for the upholding of its lifestyle at least in economic terms: contrary to the 
landowning aristocracy, its members no longer needed the complex nexus of connections 
that had been necessary to the old elite and had brought about a simplification of govern- 
ment and a new political orientation towards the West in accordance with the emperors.” 
The book ends with a useful set of lists of the officials of the fifteenth century courts.” 

The works reviewed above are attempts at a synthesis of definition and description 
of the aristocracy of the Palaiologan era. As such, they all share a degree of essential 
generalization that may be to the detriment of partial, but telling details. Research on 
specific subjects related to the topic has been running alongside those works (and often 
providing them with the necessary backbone): primarily scholarship on the well-known 
aristocratic families of the period of a mostly prosopographical character.®! Few studies 
have been devoted to more specific sub-groups of the aristocracy at a given time and place. 
Michael Angold published an overview on the archontes, the political and social elites of 
Byzantine cities, but with few references to the Palaiologan period. His remarks on this 
social group indicate that, although the archontes were clearly invested in the economic 
life of the cities in which they resided, they did not encourage sustained urban economic 
growth as they saw this as contrary to their own economic interests, which remained 
personal.® 

Nevra Necipoglu’s study on the archontes in late Byzantine Thessalonike represents a 
more focused attempt to chart the fate of this group. She defines them as aristocrats of 
middle and lower rank and discusses popular discontent towards them stemming from 
their reluctance to invest in their city’s defence and the oppression meted out by them 
towards the poorer inhabitants of the city. The author has identified some fifty members 
of this group: they owned land and property within the city, had no apparent ties to the 
high aristocracy of Thessalonike, some of them were active in ‘urban middle-class pro- 
fessions’ (such as the myrepsoi, druggists or spice sellers) and trade and banking, and 
many seemingly bequeathed their status to their family.® It is a desideratum to expand 
such localized studies to other cities such as Ioannina or Serres.” A further study on the 
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aristocracy on Mount Athos, though basically a work of prosopography (and one based 
on somewhat shaky definitions of what constitutes an aristocrat at that) nevertheless 
reaches a number of interesting conclusions.® The author identifies various ways in which 
aristocrats could be linked to the Holy Mountain: by actually living there, by intending to 
retire there (and therefore making donations to this end), by buying adelphata for similar 
purposes or by becoming ktitors.” Megiste Lavra and Vatopedi were the two main 
monasteries that attracted such individuals; after 1360 the flow of Greek-speaking 
aristocrats to Athos declined and was gradually replaced by Serbian ones, concentrating 
expectedly on Chilandar.” Similar movements were not attested for Bulgarian aristocrats 
and Zographou or for Georgian ones and Iviron.”! It also seems as if in the last century of 
the empire certain aristocrats sought to secure for themselves and their extended families 
a refuge on Athos by investing in the foundation and/or restoration of monasteries.” 
Finally, the author remarks that aristocrats living in close proximity to Athos (Chalkidike, 
Strymon valley) tried to infringe on the affairs of the Holy Mountain to a much greater 
degree than those who came from further away.” 

Scholarship on the late Byzantine aristocracy can be summed up as follows. The civil 
war of the 1340s functioned as a watershed: roughly until that time the landed aristocracy 
that dominated the political life of the empire with the coup that brought Michael VIII to 
power in 1258, enjoyed a flourishing phase. The fabulously wealthy John VI 
Kantakouzenos exemplifies this social group perfectly. Alongside this tale of success, the 
early Palaiologan period saw, if not the emergence, then certainly the consolidation of a 
group of people who came from more obscure backgrounds, but prospered with careers in 
the imperial administration and with a healthy share in revenues from exploiting this 
position on the side, men like Theodore Metochites and, above all, Kantakouzenos’ rival, 
Alexios Apokaukos. The latter sided with the equally emerging mesoi in the period against 
the high aristocracy — and lost. The aristocracy’s victory, however, was tainted, as it 
brought on its tailcoats the loss of territory and the exhaustion of the state’s finances. 
Under this pressure, aristocrats seem to have increasingly adopted the merchant’s recipe 
for success, shunning traditional prejudice against such behaviour. The huge success 
stories of some individuals belonging to this group such as the Goudelis and primarily the 
formidable Notaras family proved them right. 
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Constantine Manasses’ Synopsis Chronike is a twelfth-century verse chronicle, recasting 
Byzantine history in a specifically Comnenian, romantic and poetic vein. The chronicle has 
been preserved in many manuscripts, but it has also come down to us in a number of 
different collections of excerpts. This article wishes to draw attention to the readers/ 
excerptors of the Synopsis Chronike, to consider the use and usefulness of the text in rela- 
tion to the composition itself. Some collections of excerpts are compared and discussed, 
with special focus on the excerpts included in a fifteenth-century miscellaneous manuscript 
(Codex Upsaliensis Graecus 8). 


The issue of original reception versus successive transmission of Byzantine texts has not 
been a frequent subject of discussion; we tend to focus either on the contemporary context 
of the author and his work or on the manuscript tradition. Sometimes we include a men- 
tion of the number of extant manuscripts to make a statement about a text’s popularity 
(or, on the contrary, its lack of readers), but unless we specify carefully which period we 
mean — the time of the work’s composition or a later period during which it was read — 
the manuscript evidence may turn out to be misleading.' If, on the other hand, we put too 
much emphasis on (what we consider to be) the original and ‘true’ nature of a transmitted 
work, we risk imposing on the Byzantine readers and scribes our own ideas of originality, 
authorship and uniformity — concepts that might not have been relevant at the time of 
transmission.” And yet, we need to look at both aspects of a text in order to reach a fuller 
understanding of all its properties: the situation of its creation as well as the way in which 
it has come down to us. 


1 See, e.g., R. Beaton’s remarks in his The Medieval Greek Romance (Cambridge 1989, 2nd rev. ed. 1996), 
harshly criticized by P.A. Agapitos and O.L. Smith, The Study of Medieval Greek Romance (Copenhagen 1992) 
20. Cf. also O. Mazal’s prejudiced and simplistic remarks on the Byzantine novels in his Der Roman des 
Konstantinos Manasses. Uberlieferung, Rekonstruktion, Textausgabe der Fragmente (Vienna 1967) 12-3. 

2 See, e.g., the way in which modern philologists have treated Isocrates’ Ad Demonicum, questioning its 
authenticity due to its ‘poor quality’ and thereby automatically disregarding the Byzantine manuscript tradition 
and the indications it could provide us. An article discussing such concerns about this text is under preparation 
by E. Nystrém. 
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Our difficulties in approaching texts from these two angles may be related to our 
modern attitude to matters so essential to Byzantine literature: imitation and originality, 
tradition and innovation — in a word, mimesis.» The growing awareness of the creative 
aspects of literary imitation and the increasing interest in reading and writing habits in a 
manuscript culture like Byzantium have, however, begun to change the traditional view of 
Byzantine literature. We expect that many studies will appear over the next few years, 
taking into consideration both the particular circumstances in which any given Byzantine 
work was created, its complex literariness and its reception by generations of scribes and 
scholars, including ourselves. A crucial aspect of such a method must be our ability to 
address the work’s different angles with an unbiased mind: the ‘original’ is not more 
valuable than the ‘copy’, the main source is not more important than other textual 
relations, and the paraphrase or the excerpts are not less interesting than the full narrative. 
They all represent different facets of a text’s ability to attract readers of different times 
and with different needs and preferences. 

Such an approach will be applied here. Our example is a twelfth-century chronicle, 
the Synopsis Chronike of Constantine Manasses. This work displays a number of charac- 
teristics that we now associate with Comnenian literature: a poetic and partly romantic 
verse narrative, composed with an eye to good stories rather than historical detail or 
political propaganda. As such, it can reveal to us perceptions of history, literary aesthetics 
and cultural consciousness of twelfth-century Constantinople, in spite of not offering 
any new historical information per se. Yet there are further aspects of this text that are 
important for our understanding of Byzantine history and literature in a wider perspective 
— namely its long and rich transmission history: more than one hundred manuscripts,’ a 
prose paraphrase® and a continuation,’ a richly illuminated Bulgarian translation,’ and 


3 See H. Hunger, ‘On the imitation (mimesis) of antiquity in Byzantine literature’, DOP 23-24 (1969-1970) 
15-38; cf. I. Nilsson Erotic Pathos, Rhetorical Pleasure: Narrative Technique and Mimesis in Eumathios 
Makrembolites’ Hysmine & Hysminias [Studia Byzantina Upsaliensia 7] (Uppsala 2001) esp. 43-4. For theoreti- 
cal and historical aspects, see A. N. Cizek, Imitatio and tractatio. Die literarisch-rhetorischen Grundlagen der 
Nachahmung in Antike und Mittelalter (Tübingen 1994); on imitation as (creative) transformation, see 
G. Genette, Palimpsestes: la littérature au second degré (Paris 1982). 

4 Most recently, G. Cavallo, Lire à Byzance (Paris 2006) and B. Mondrain (ed.), Lire et écrire a Byzance (Paris 
2006). 

5 On the MSS, see the edition by O. Lampsidis, Constantini Manassi Breviarium Chronicum [CFHB 36/1-2] 
(Athens 1996), Ixxvi-cxlix. 

6 K. Praechter, ‘Eine vulgargriechische Paraphrase der Chronik des Konstantinos Manasses’, BZ 4 (1895) 
272-313; ‘Zur vulgaren Paraphrase des Konstantinos Manasses’, BZ 7 (1898) 588-93. 

7 H. Grégoire, ‘Un continuateur de Constantin Manassés et sa source’, in Mélanges offerts a M. Gustave 
Schlumberger, II (Paris 1924) 272-81. 

8 J. Bogdan (ed.), Die slavische Manasses-Chronik. Mit einer Einleitung von J. Schrépfer (Munich 1966). For 
the illuminations, see I. Dujéev, Die Miniaturen der Manasses-Chronik (Sofia 1965); A. Heisenberg, ‘Uber den 
Ursprung der illustrierten Chronik des Konstantin Manasses’, Münchener Jahrbuch der bildende Kunst 5 (1928) 
81-100. 
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several collections of excerpts.? Manasses’ chronicle may accordingly, due to its 
documented multiple readings and functions, serve as a case in point for a discussion of 
the aspects mentioned above. We will first present the specific narrative architecture of 
Manasses’ chronicle and then move on to the excerpts, thus opening up a more general 
discussion of the choice, structure and function of excerpts in Byzantine books. 


Rewriting and composing: the Synopsis Chronike in the making 


Constantine Manasses (c.1115-1187) was one of the intellectuals associated with the 
Comnenian court, contemporary with, for example, the better known Theodore 
Prodromos (c. 1100-1170) and John Tzetzes (c. 1110-1180). Quite a few works of 
Manasses have come down to us, the largest of which is a verse chronicle, the Synopsis 
Chronike (hereafter the Synopsis),!! dedicated to his patroness, the sebastokratorissa 
Eirene.” The content and its basic distribution in the Synopsis follow the conventions of 
the Byzantine chronicle: it begins with Creation and runs almost to the author’s own time, 
as it presents historical events drawn from older histories and chronicles. The form in 
which this chronicle has been cast is, however, quite different from what we are used to. 
The Synopsis is written in fifteen-syllable, so-called ‘political verse’ — a form quite 
popular in the literary court circles of Manasses, but still unusual in the context of 
historical writing.’ The choice of political verse implies in itself that the author’s purpose 
was something other, or something more, than that of providing us with mere source 
material. 


9 O.Lampsidis, ‘Les “gnomologia” tirés de la Chronique de K. Manassés’, B 55 (1985) 118-45. 

10 For a (tentative) biography of Manasses, see O. Lampsidis, ‘Zur Biographie von K. Manasses und zu seiner 
Chronike Synopsis (CS)’, B 58 (1988) 97-111. On the Comnenian court and Manasses, see P. Magdalino, ‘In 
search of the Byzantine courtier: Leo Choirosphaktes and Constantine Manasses’, in H. Maguire (ed.), 
Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington, DC 1997) 141-65. On the intellectuals of twelfth- 
century Constantinople, see also P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos 1143-1180 (Cambridge 
1993) esp. 382—412. 

11 References to the Synopsis in the present article are made to Lampsidis’ edition (as above, note 5). For a 
brief description of Manasses’ other works, see Magdalino, ‘In search of the Byzantine courtier’, 161-4. 

12 On the sebastokratorissa Eirene and her circle (to which Prodromos and Tzetzes also belonged), see E. M. 
Jeffreys, ‘The sebastokratorissa Eirene as literary patroness: the monk Iakovos’, JOB 32:3 (1982) 63-71; O. 
Lampsidis, ‘Zur Sebastokratorissa Eirene’, JOB 34 (1984) 91-105. On literary patronage in this period, see M. 
Mullett, ‘Aristocracy and patronage in the literary circles of Comnenian Constantinople’, in M. Angold (ed.), 
The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX to XIII Centuries [BAR International Series 221] (Oxford 1984) 173-97. 

13 See M. Jeffreys, ‘The nature and origins of the political verse’, DOP (1974) 143-95. On the use of political 
verse in Manasses’ Synopsis, see I. Nilsson, ‘Discovering literariness in the past: literature vs. history in the 
Synopsis Chronike of Konstantinos Manasses’, in P. Odorico, P. A. Agapitos and M. Hinterberger (eds), 
L’ecriture de la mémoire: la litterarité de V’historiograpbie. Actes du colloque international sur la littérature 
byzantine, Nicosie, 6-8 mai 2004 [Dossiers byzantins 5] (Paris 2006) 15-31, 17 and n. 9. 
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In addition, the historical content, when looked at more closely, reveals unusual 
handling. In keeping with chronographical convention, Manasses introduces no new 
historical information into his account of the past, and yet — breaking significantly from 
that same convention — he does not adopt entire passages from previous chronicles. He 
includes and excludes episodes according to his own taste, which seems to be based on 
narrative potential rather than an historian’s standard wish to ‘tell everything’. The 
compilation technique of the Byzantine chronicle has been replaced by the presentation of 
episodes of varying length, reported in the manner of a storyteller and loosely but securely 
strung together by alternating narratological devices, such as authorial comments, 
recapitulations or proverbial expressions. The presence of the latter, along with recurring 
comments on the mechanisms of Fortune (t6yn) and Envy (@@6voc), have given Manasses 
a reputation as a rather strict and moralizing narrator. On a stylistic level, however, the 
episodes are often presented in a playfully poetic, ekphrastic and even romantic vein." 

Both the use of political verse and the handling of the historical episodes, along with 
a certain fondness for adventure and eroticism, point us in the direction of the contempo- 
rary Comnenian novels — a course that has been indicated also by the preserved 
fragments of a novel written by Manasses himself. However, the Synopsis is not an 
historical novel, and to call it a ‘novelistic history’ does not reveal much of its actual 
character. What is clear is that the author is balancing on — and probably playing around 
with — the boundaries of the chronographical tradition. That may seem curious, but it is 
in many respects typical for Comnenian literature.” 

We shall therefore analyze the Synopsis as a literary work, which does not mean 
that we reject the historical significance of its content. History cast as literature needs, 
however, to be examined from a literary point of view; an historical narrative needs to be 


14 For the charge of plagiarism against Byzantine historiography and an attempt to approach it from a 
narratological-point of view, see I. Nilsson, ‘To narrate the events of the past: on Byzantine historians, and 
historians on Byzantium’, in J. Burke et al. (eds), Byzantine Narrative [Byzantina Australiensia 16] (Melbourne 
2006) 47-58. On recent developments in the field, see I. Nilsson and R. Scott, ‘Towards a new history of 
Byzantine literature: the case of historiography’, Classica et Mediaevalia 58 (2007) 319-332. 

15 I. Nilsson, ‘Narrating images in Byzantine literature: the ekphraseis of Konstantinos Manasses’, JOB 55 
(2005) 121-46. For Manasses’ ‘obsession’ with envy, see Magdalino, ‘In search of the Byzantine courtier’, 
162-3. In spite of the recurring references to T6yN and @O6voc in the Synopsis, they can hardly be considered 
as themes of the chronicle, and the description of Manasses as a ‘moralizing’ narrator is misleading in view of 
all the other aspects of his narrative. Furthermore, a writer’s general character should not be judged from his 
narrative; Byzantine writers were skilful narrators, perfectly capable of creating literary personae that had little 
or nothing to do with themselves. 

16 Aristandros and Kallithea, written in political verse; see Mazal, Der Roman des Konstantinos Manasses. 
17 D. R. Reinsch, ‘Historia ancilla litterarum? Zum literarischen Geschmack in der Komnenenzeit: das 
Beispiel der Synopsis Chronike des Konstantinos Manasses’, in P. Odorico and P. A. Agapitos (eds), Pour une 
«nouvelle» histoire de la littérature byzantine. Actes du colloque international philologique, Nicosie, 25—28 mai 
2000 [Dossiers byzantins 1] (Paris 2002) 81-94; Nilsson, ‘Discovering literariness in the past’. 
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considered from a narratological perspective. We shall look in detail at one part of the 
Synopsis and see how Manasses structures his episodes. In order to discern his particular 
handling of historical material, we have chosen a series of historical events that appear in 
most Byzantine chronicles and thus in a number of versions: first, the reign of Theodosios 
II (408-450) and the framing of the famous apple story related to his wife Eudokia; 
second, the reign of Marcian (450-457) and the eagles that auspiciously protected him 
with their wings (Man 2533-809). 

For a narrator like Manasses, fond of romantic intrigue, the two women related to 
Theodosios provided great working material: his sister Pulcheria, a chaste virgin interested 
in power conspiring at the emperor’s side; and his wife Eudokia, a pagan beauty from 
Athens becoming empress in the City of Cities. This story, indeed worthy of novels, first 
appears in Byzantine chronicles of the sixth century — most notably in that of John 
Malalas, where it is told in great detail (Mal 14.3-4, with special focus on Eudokia). 
Malalas was fond of good stories, and his narrative bears some novelistic traces that we 
may not expect from a Byzantine chronicle.'* In his version, Theodosios wants to take a 
wife and his sister Pulcheria is engaged in a quest for the perfect one: ‘I want you to find 
me a really lovely young girl,’ he says to her, 


so that no other woman in Constantinople, — whether she be of imperial blood or of 
the highest senatorial family — may possess such beauty. If she is not superlatively 
beautiful, I am not interested, either in high rank or imperial blood or wealth. But 
whoever’s daughter she is, providing she is a virgin and exceedingly beautiful, her I 
shall marry. (Mal 14.3)” 


Pulcheria sends messengers in all directions to search for a suitable girl, but in the 
meantime Eudokia arrives in Constantinople to make a petition against her brothers, 
who have tried to rob her of her inheritance. Her beauty and eloquence catch Pulcheria’s 
attention, and she says to her brother: ‘I have found a very good-looking young woman, 
refined, with a good figure,” eloquent, from Hellas, a virgin and a daughter of a philoso- 
pher.’ Theodosios fell in love at first sight, ‘he kept her and converted her to Christianity, 
since she was a Hellene, and renamed her Eudokia; he married her, celebrating an imperial 
wedding with her’ (Mal 14.4). A few centuries later, the same story may be found in a 
much shorter and far less romantic version in the Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: 


18 On Malalas’ version of the Trojan war and ‘novelistic’ traits, see I. Nilsson, ‘From Homer to 
Hermoniakos: some considerations of Troy matter in Byzantine literature’, Troianalexandrina 4 (2004) 9-34, 
13 and esp. n. 7. 

19 English translation in E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys and R. Scott (trans.), The Chronicle of John Malalas: A 
Translation [Byzantina Australiensia 4] (Melbourne 1986). 

20 Cf. Chronikon Paschale, which adds ‘with delicate features, a good nose, skin white as snow and good 
eyes, utterly charming, with fair curly hair and a dignified posture’; quoted in The Chronicle of John Malalas, 
193 (note to 354.22). 
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In this year [AM 5911, AD 417-418] Attikos baptized the daughter of the philosopher 
Leontios, namely Athenais, and renamed her Eudokia. On the advice of Pulcheria she 
was married to Theodosios. She was remarkable for the beauty of her body, for the 
intelligence of her mind, and for her culture. (Theoph 83)” 


So these are two of the different versions of the same historical event that Manasses 
had at his disposal when he set out to tell the historical episode of Theodosios. In the 
Synopsis, the story begins at verse 2533, where Pulcheria is described as a fair and virtuous 
maiden in the vein of both hagiography and novel: 


This emperor Theodosios, he had a sister dear, 

Pulcheria was her name, virtuous girl with virtuous ways, 
and shining was she outwardly, with body and face fair, 
yet gleaming with the graces of her inner loveliness; 

she was determined she would stay a virgin all her life 
and keep intact and whole the meadow of her chastity, 

so she renounced entirely the company of males, 

she took delight in leading thus a pure and proper life, 
manifestly passionate for every righteous deed. (2533-41)” 


This virtuous Pulcheria, says Manasses, arranges her brother’s marriage with Eudokia, 
who is described in similar (though less chaste) terms in verses 2546-7: Eudokia is flashing 
like lightening &otp&ntovog) with all kinds of beauties, her face is like a lovely meadow. 
At this point you almost suspect that the exciting story of Eudokia’s background has been 
excluded, but after briefly introducing the two female protagonists in this manner, the 
narrator intervenes to guide his reader: ‘And how this happened shall I now quite briefly 
tell you all’ (2553). 

The actual story then begins with a ‘once upon a time’-like formula in verse 2554: 
‘There was this man in Athens once, Leontios was his name ...’ The man is — as any 
Byzantine reader would certainly already know — the future empress’ father. The exquis- 
ite beauty of the girl Athenais is repeated, she was ‘of splendid beauty and exceeding 
charm’ @yAadmopoos éextyapitmtétn, 2559), and we should also note the fact that 
she came from Athens, like a heroine straight out of a novel or a saint’s life. When the 
girl arrives at Constantinople and meets Pulcheria, she too is struck by the girl’s beauty, 
intelligence and virtue (2586-8), and immediately has her baptized and properly renamed; 


21 English translation in C. Mango and R. Scott (trans.), The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine 
and Near Eastern History, AD 284-813 (Oxford 1997). 

22 Translations of the Synopsis are our own, aimed at preserving and conveying the literary spirit of the 
original rather than providing a literal translation. We have adopted the English seven-foot iambic metre as 
being the closest in length and spirit to the fifteen-syllable Greek political verse. It is the metre used, e.g., by 
MacAulay for part of Lays of Ancient Rome, which is comparable to Manasses’ chronicle in spirit and intent 
in its poetical recreation of the distant past. 
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she goes from being the pagan Athenais to the Christian Eudokia, wife of emperor 
Theodosios (2592-4). Everything seems hunky-dory, but then the narrator again 
intervenes and hints that this will not last: 


But no success in life, it seems, was ever to be seen 

unmixed with grief and with distress, good fortune was there not 
unless it had a nettle growing with it firmly fixed; 

for even roses with their fragrance carry many thorns 

and swarthy clouds tend to obscure the bright eye of the sun 

and envy grows against all those who lead a righteous life, 

yes, every virtuous success, all splendid things in life, 

they bring misfortune too along, all mixed with tragedy. (2600-7) 


He goes on to explain this proverbial outburst — ‘what does it mean, this overture that 
launches thus the tale?’ (2608) — again guiding the reader and introducing the passage to 
follow. It opens with an extended metaphor, contrasting the smooth sailing of the empress 
with the wild hurricane that will come, caused by @@6vocg (2609~21),” and then he assures 
the reader, once more, that he will now tell us what happened: ‘The things that happened 
to the empress shall the story tell’ (2622). What follows is the famous apple story. 

If we return first briefly to the earlier chronicles, the story presented in the sixth 
century by Malalas is as follows. A poor man gives Theodosios ‘a Phrygian apple of 
enormous size, so big as to defy description’, and he immediately sends it to Eudokia. 
Eudokia in turn sends it to Paulinus, the emperor’s friend and magister, ‘since he was a 
friend of the emperor’, but Paulinus does not know where the apple came from and gives 
it to Theodosios. When the emperor asks the empress what she has done with the apple he 
gave her, she says ‘I ate it’, at which point Theodosios has her swear that she really ate the 
apple herself, and then has the apple brought in and shown to her. He is angry, suspecting 
that her devious behaviour is caused by her being in love with the handsome Paulinus, and 
therefore has Paulinus put to death whereupon Eudokia departs for Jerusalem where she 
stays until her death. On her death bed she swears that she is ‘not guilty of the accusation 
concerning Paulinus’ (Mal. 18.8). In Theophanes’ ninth-century Chronicle, the story runs 
as follows: 


A certain Paulinus, the magister, was greatly loved by Eudokia for being very 
educated and handsome and she used to meet him frequently in private. And so on 
Christmas Day, someone brought to the emperor a large and marvellous apple. After 
admiring it, the emperor sent it to Eudokia who sent it to Paulinus. Two days later 
Paulinus sent it to the emperor. Recognizing it, the emperor hid it, went away, and 


23 Cf. the twelfth-century chronicle of John Kedrenos, whose ‘apple story’ depends heavily on the version 
of Theophanes Confessor, but Kedrenos too (as Roger Scott has pointed out to us) introduces this story by 
indicating that it illustrates P866voc. A new edition of Kedrenos is being prepared for CFHB by L. Tartaglia and 
R. Maisano, and an English translation has been undertaken by J. Burke, R. Scott and P. Tuffin. 
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asked the Augusta, ‘By my salvation, where is the apple I sent you?’ She replied, ‘By 
your salvation, I have eaten it.’ Then, moved to anger, he ordered that the apple be 
brought in and that Paulinus be exiled to Cappadocia and executed there. (Theoph 
99) 


Whereas Malalas seems to advocate Eudokia’s innocence, Theophanes hints at her guilt. 
When Eudokia later is explicitly reproached for having an affair with Paulinus (along 
with other things) she asks to be sent to Jerusalem (Theoph 102).% These stories are the 
background against which Manasses created his version and which, importantly, were 
also known by his audience. 

After the long build-up in 2600-22 that we looked at above, the narrator Manasses 
finally embarks on his tale. We are told that Theodosios was given the big apple, 
marvelled at it, and gave it to his wife. Manasses takes the opportunity to digress on the 
apple that, he is careful to point out, was the beginning of Eudokia’s great trials, 


no less than jealous Eris once produced that evil fruit, 

the apple brought that time, you know, for harm was the intent, 
when Peleus and Thetis had their splendid wedding feast. 

Imagine all the dreadful things that apple brought about! (2628-32) 


By inserting these lines, referring to the other well known apple story — the Judgment of 
Paris — and repeating the threat of the dreadful events that apples may cause, the narrator 
builds up the suspense even further. Ten lines later, the apple is again cursed, 


a bitter fruit, as one might say, a deadly Hades crop 
that Death the gardener then did plant and Hades gently tends. (2642-3) 


24 The possible historical, social and political background to the story is much debated, due to the difficulties 
of dating Eudokia’s separate sojourns in Jerusalem and her and Pulcheria’s changing influence over Theodosios. 
See especially A. D. E. Cameron, ‘The empress and the poet: paganism and politics at the court of Theodosius 
IP, in J.J. Winkler and G. Williams (eds), Yale Classical Studies XXVII: Later Greek Literature (Cambridge 
1982) 217-89; K. Holum, Theodosian Empresses: Women and Imperial Dominion in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 
CA 1982) 177-94; B. Croke, The Chronicle of Marcellinus, a Translation and Commentary (with a repro- 
duction of Mommsen’s edition of the text) [Byzantine Australiensia 7] (Sydney 1995) 83-4. 87; L. James, 
Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium (Leicester 2001) 14-5, 66-8. None of these, however, takes note of the 
monophysite tradition, surviving in Syriac, preserved in Theopistos’ Vita Dioscori, ed. and trans. M. F. Nau, 
in Journal Asiatique 1 [10 series, 1903] 5-108 [introduction and Syriac text], 241-310 [French trans.], which 
applies the story to Pulcheria rather than Eudokia. On this, see R. Burgess, ‘The accession of Marcian in 
the light of Chalcedonian apologetic’, BZ 86-7 (1993-1994) 92-109; R. Scott, ‘Text and context in Byzantine 
historiography’, forthcoming in L. James (ed.), Blackwell Companion to the Byzantine World, and more 
detailed ‘Theodosius’ apple and Marcian’s eagles’, forthcoming in R. Macrides (ed.), Byzantine History as 
Literature. Burgess argues that Pulcheria, far from selecting Marcian and managing his accession, in fact had 
little influence and was a mere pawn manipulated by Aspar. Scott believes that the story was first invented 
only after the Chalcedon Synod in 451 as a monophysite slander against Pulcheria and Marcian, which is 
subsequently transferred to Eudokia by the Chalcedonists to regain and preserve Pulcheria’s reputation, and 
hence the story does not relate to any actual event. 
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Then follows the development of the story proper, in a rather short version compared to 
the long building up of suspense (2644-61, less than twenty lines). The episode ends with 
Paulinus being put to death and Eudokia joining a convent in Jerusalem (2656-61). A brief 
passage of eight lines then reassures us that in spite of these unfortunate events in his 
surroundings Theodosios was a good emperor, he only had one flaw: he used to sign 
documents without examining them (2666-70). This statement introduces the next 
episode. It is an edifying account, appropriately containing two moral comments. The first 
maxim is inserted in the introductory part, explaining the imperfection of Theodosios by 
saying that: 


There’s nothing in human nature that is all clean and pure, 
there’s nothing that hasn’t contracted bad luck’s leprosy. (2669-70) 


Since even this good emperor has a flaw, Pulcheria teaches Theodosios a lesson by making 
him sign a document that gave away his wife as a slave.* Once the emperor realised what 
he had done, he was embarrassed and gave up such thoughtlessness &Q@poobvn, 2691) 
thereafter. The second moral comment is longer and concludes the story with verses. The 
narrator says that this all turned out well in the end (2692), 


a threefold blessing, yes indeed, a share of ample luck, 
it is to live with kindly men who truly are your friends 
and never would abuse your sense of mutual loyalty. (2693-95) 


Some other events that happened during the reign of Theodosios are then narrated in the 
following verses (2696-722), mentioned more or less in passing after these main affairs 
related to the emperor’s wife and sister. 

The historical events of the reign of Theodosios are filled with tension and intrigue, 
and Manasses — true to the character of his verse chronicle — makes the most of it. As 
the storyteller, he guides the reader through the text with his authorial interventions and 
edifying comments, and both devices work as, at the same time, retrospective, anticipatory 
and concluding comments: they trigger the suspense, they assure the reader they are on the 
right track or they indicate the moral of the story. Not only does this narrative technique 
point at contemporary literary trends, but so does the general emphasis on romantic 
adventure, the descriptions of character and beauty, and the elaboration of some particu- 
lar motifs. The apple, for instance, is a popular motif of the twelfth century, carrying 
connotations of ancient myths and erotic discourse. This tone was established by 


25 Cf. Theoph. 101: ‘The emperor Theodosios was easily swayed, carried by every wind, so that he often 
signed papers unread. Among these even the most wise Pulcheria inserted unread a donation ceding his wife 
Eudokia to slavery, which he signed and for which he was severely reproached by Pulcheria.’ 

26 The erotic connotations of the apple are established in ancient Greek literature (e.g., Sappho, fr. 105 
LP; Longus, Daphnis and Chloe, 3.34-2-3). In the twelfth century, stories and motifs related to apples are 
elaborated by the novelists and other writers (e.g., Eumathios Makrembolites, Hysmine and Hysminias, 2.7; 
Niketas Eugenianos, Drosilla and Charikles, 2.284-7 and 6.507-8; Nikephoros Basilakes, Progymn. 26.17-20). 
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Manasses already in the first part of the Synopsis, when the story of Creation was 
described as a series of garden ekphraseis, filled with nature imagery (an abundance of 
fruit, trees, flowers and animals) and straightforward borrowings from the ancient 
novels.” Or when the narrator invoked Eros in his account of the Trojan War, bringing 
attention to both the narrative potential of the story and to the novelistic form so popular 
in his own time and milieu.” 

A similar structure, and the same use of recurring motifs, is seen in the following 
episode: the reign of Emperor Marcian. He too was an emperor to Manasses’ taste: a man 
of humble background, yet strong and virtuous, and with exciting stories tied to his life. 
on two occasions he was protected by an eagle’s wings, events which both prophesied his 
future as an emperor and saved his life.” The story line presented by Manasses is fairly 
traditional and we shall not go into the details of the plot here,*® but instead note the 
maxim that has been inserted towards the end of the episode: 


For who among us mortals could destroy before his time 

a person who’s protected by God’s strong and mighty palms? 
If God is watching over you with his almighty hand 

you need not fear before the steel, nor flinch from any sword, 
nor fire nor fierce barbarian nor any murderous mind. (2792-6) 


Continue 

In the Byzantine period, the apple also carries other associations, like the orb as a symbol of the universe and 
the empire (the Reichsapfel) — see John Geometres’ encomia on the apple, edited with commentary by 
A. Littlewood, The Progymnasmata of John Geometres (Amsterdam 1972). Cf. the role played by an apple in 
the Kassia legend, the fruit being given to Theodora as a symbol of dominion for the future empress, a story 
included in most Byzantine chronicles. On the erotic symbolism of apples in both antiquity and Byzantium, see 
A. Littlewood, ‘The symbolism of the apple in Byzantine literature’, JOB 23 (1974) 33-59. On the Judgement of 
Paris in Byzantine literature, see E. M. Jeffreys, ‘The judgement of Paris in later Byzantine literature’, B 48 
(1978) 112-31. 

27 Man 27-286, on which see Nilsson, ‘Narrating images in Byzantine literature’. 

28 Man 1111-79, on which see Nilsson, ‘From Homer to Hermoniakos’, 20-2; Nilsson, ‘Discovering 
literariness in the past’, 23-7; see also Reinsch, ‘Zum literarischen Geschmack in der Komnenenzeit’. 

29 The story was obviously created to strengthen the notion that Marcian, despite his obscure and lowly 
background, was the right and proper emperor. Malalas omitted Marcian’s eagles, which instead first appeared 
in Prokopios’ Bellum Vandalicum 1.4 (but only the Gaiseric story), whereas Theophanes produced a narrative 
defending Marcian against the attacks of the Monophysites (see Burgess, ‘The accession of Marcian’; Scott, 
‘Theodosius’ apple and Marcian’s eagles’). 

30 Man 2723-34: when Theodosios dies imperial power is transferred to Pulcheria, who wisely marries the 
strong and virtuous Marcian (though she keeps her virginity undefiled) (2735-47: Marcian was poor but noble, 
a good friend; 2748-69: Marcian is once seen sound asleep, shaded and protected by the wings of a great eagle, 
which is interpreted as a sign of his future fortune; 2770-91: Marcian fights against the Vandal Gaiseric and is 
taken prisoner, he is again seen sleeping protected by an eagle’s wings, this time by Gaiseric himself, who 


decides that Marcian’s life must be spared). 
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The lines are there to explain why the barbarian Gaiseric chose not to kill Marcian and to 
emphasize, of course, that God himself was the one protecting Marcian.*! Worth noting 
on a compositional level is that this proverbial passage mirrors a passage in the first part 
of the Synopsis — namely the scene where Adam gives names to the animals, including 
carnivorous birds, and shows no fear because his soul is so pure (272-6). The imagery as 
such — how God protects you against all kinds of dangers, covering you with his wings — 
goes back to Psalm 91, so there is a Christian subtext drawn from the Old Testament in 
both passages. However, birds of different kinds appear also in other parts of the 
chronicle, as part of Manasses’ fondness for nature (e.g., the long ekphrasis in 151-67), 
and in the case of Marcian, the bird motif has been exploited to mirror also the imperial 
symbolism of the original story’s political propaganda. 

So in this episode, too, proverbial comments are used to sustain the narrative, and 
literary motifs, sometimes with manifold connotations, are repeated. There are accord- 
ingly several aspects of the Synopsis that bring about its literariness and help us under- 
stand it in a wider aesthetic context. The most important is Manasses’ careful handling of 
form and content. This may contradict the traditional view of Byzantine literature as mere 
rhetorical form with insufficient or inadequate content, but finding the right form for your 
subject matter is a significant aspect of Comnenian literary poetics.” Manasses consis- 
tently chose historical material that had a narrative potential matching his aim, to 
present history as entertaining and instructive poetry. He discovered, so to speak, 
literariness in the past and displayed it in the present, and by doing so he revealed himself 
as a self-conscious narrator, highlighting his literary devices and rhetorical skills. 


Reading and compiling: making use of the Synopsis Chronike 


Each Byzantine book has something to tell us, not just about literature or history or its 
specific subject, but also about its readers, the reception of the texts and the society in 
which it was read, copied and preserved for future generations. If we, for instance, look at 
the appearance of proverbial sayings in the manuscripts, we may conclude that Byzantine 
authors had a predilection for gnomological and proverbial literature. Not only were they 
inserted in literary works of all kinds (novels, sermons, chronicles, philosophical treatises), 
but they also formed a genre of their own. We can follow the rewriting, recycling and 
recompiling of textual excerpts, sayings and useful wordings from Antiquity and all 


31 Cf. Manasses’ tendency to explain events in terms of Fortune rather than Divine Providence (Magdalino, 
‘In search of the Byzantine courtier’, 162-3). 

32 Reinsch, ‘Zum literarischen Geschmack in der Komnenenzeit’; Nilsson, ‘Discovering literariness in the 
past’, 23-7; see also E. C. Bourbouhakis and I. Nilsson, ‘Byzantine narrative: the form of story-telling in 
Byzantium’, forthcoming in L. James (ed.), Blackwell Companion to the Byzantine World. 
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through the Byzantine period, and the manuscripts themselves are witness to their 
popularity, both collectively (organized in extensive florilegia or gnomologies) and 
separately (functioning as page fillers or simply scattered in-between longer texts). 
Sometimes we can even follow the hints given by readers, since it was common to indicate 
in the margin, by the word yv@ptkdv or yv@ptKké, where to find proverbial wordings or 
other interesting episodes. 

In the case of Manasses’ chronicle, Odysseus Lampsidis has pointed out that every 
extant manuscript of the Synopsis has marginal notes indicating verses containing 
proverbs, sayings or proverbial expressions.** This is a remarkable sign of how conspicu- 
ous Manasses’ use of sayings was — and how observant his readers were — but since 
Lampsidis did not deal with marginal notes as a general category, we cannot know 
whether the annotators took an interest also in other material. If we turn to the 
Atheniensis EOv. BiB. 1207 (13th c.), which has preserved the full text of the Synopsis, 
we see that a large number of sentences have indeed been marked with the word yvæpkóv 
in the margin.” Yet there are also other kinds of comments, like @paiov (beautiful, good), 
onusioca (nota bene), or just a hand pointing at an interesting passage. We also find 
more specific indications, describing the content of each passage: K&AAOG sAaivns 
(beauty of Helen), 8pivo aiavtocg év &y1AAzi (Aias’ lament on Achilles), Exppaoic &ytag 
Gogiasg (ekphrasis of Hagia Sophia) or yv@pikov nepi tod kakounxyávov diaBdAo0v0 
(gnome on the evildoing Devil). The marginal notes thus supply us with several clues 
concerning a reader’s reaction to the Synopsis. 

Apparently the annotator was at this stage not aiming at creating a gnomology, 
because the notes refer not only to proverbial phrases. It is significant that he is not just 
picking ‘the gnomic raisins out of the chronicle cake’ for the sake of compilation, but 


33 Collections of proverbs and gnomai from the Hellenistic period and the Second Sophistic saw continued 
circulation in Byzantine times — e.g., Zenobios’ epitome of earlier paroemiographical collections (2nd c.; cf. 
Suda s.v. ZnvoBiog). A tenth-century corpus based on Zenobios and a couple of other collections were in 
Palaiologan times expanded with material from Byzantine texts through the work of Gregory II of Cyprus, 
Makarios Chrysokephalos (Rhodonia) and Michael Apostolis (Ionia). Whereas proverbs are transmitted anony- 
mously, gnomai are usually held to be connected to a specific author or originator. For a bibliography on the 
paroemiographoi in general and the use of proverbs by particular authors, see M. Spyridonidou-Skarsouli, Der 
erste Teil der fünften Athos-Sammlung griechischer Sprichwörter (Berlin 1995) xxxiii-xxxix. On Byzantine 
gnomologies, see, e.g., P. Odorico, I} prato e Pape: il sapere sentenzioso del monaco Giovanni [Wiener 
Byzantinistische Studien 17] (Vienna 1986); D. M. Searby, The Corpus Parisinum: A Critical Edition of the 
Greek Text with Commentary and English Translation (Lewiston, NY 2007). Searby provides a helpful 
terminology, as well as information on other gnomologies and florilegia (I, 1-8 and 22-46). 

34 Lampsidis, ‘Les gnomologia’, 131. Lampsidis focused mainly on verses that appear both in the chronicle 
and in the novel fragments, examining how Manasses reused and adapted his own material in another text. Our 
focus is rather at the receiving end — i.e., on how the Synopsis material was incorporated into the actual books 
people read and copied. 

35 O. Lampsidis, “O A€nvaixds kð% 1207 tig Xoovıikñç Lovdews Kavotavtivov tod Mavacoty’, 
ITiétav 15 (1963) 71-86. 
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also acknowledges the content. Another observation relates to the understanding of the 
Synopsis as a literary and/or historical work. Even though Manasses composed a highly 
literary work — as can be expected from a Comnenian intellectual — there are no 
guarantees that later readers had the ability or personal interests to appreciate this aspect. 
In the case of E6v.BifA. 1207, the annotator was first and foremost concentrating on 
the contents, and regardless of Manasses’ metrical presentation of colourful intrigues 
the historical information certainly counted. An aesthetic appreciation of the text may 
perhaps be discerned in notations like @paiov, but the general tendency is to comment on 
and explain specific passages, as in iotéov 611 AAs àvaypápei ó GpEepos ta TEpi 
tùv tpotav (‘observe that Homer records the incidents around Troy differently’, f. 19°). 

To make marginal notes was common practice in the Middle Ages — a way to 
facilitate one’s reading and to remind oneself of useful passages.” So the notes need not 
be a sign of preparatory work for the compilation of a gnomology, but eventually the 
annotator, or another reader of the same manuscript, could have used the notations to 
make a compendium. Whatever the process looked like, the result remains: in Byzantine 
manuscripts a number of ‘Synopsis gnomologies’ have been transmitted, collections of 
excerpts that mirror either someone’s personal interests or a more general trend in 
florilegia. In the following we will briefly present three such collections of excerpts to 
illustrate how the character of a gnomology may reveal what foci the reader/compilers 
had when handling the chronicle in their own manner. 

From Lampsidis’ overview of several Synopsis gnomologies it is clear that the 
selection of excerpts varied considerably between different manuscripts. Some excerpts 
are not gnomai at all, but rather ekphraseis, or even whole episodes from the narrative. In 
the E@v. BıßA. 1183, the compiler has chosen to include longer excerpts especially from 
the opening of the Synopsis, and covers the whole story of Creation (more than 300 verses 
in all).” Most of the subsequent excerpts are just a couple of lines long, but there are quite 
a few that cover more material than proverbial phrases; evidently the interest lay with the 
emperors and with dramatic events. We may mention the turmoil following Palamedes’ 
death (1320-51), what happened when Domitian wanted to burn a candid astrologer to 
death (2094-108), the empress Irene’s plot to blind her son Constantine (4391-414), or 
the emperor Michael’s extravagance and his foolishness in smashing the marvellous 
water clock (5186-210). 

Another approach to the Synopsis is recorded in the Ov. BiBd. 1172. This 
manuscript consists of five codicological units, which have been gathered into one 


36 On the active and intense reading of the Byzantines, ‘pen in hand’, see Cavallo, Lire a Byzance, esp. 67-82. 
37 Ev. BiBd. 1183, which was copied at the end of the eighteenth century, contains various works mainly in 
verse: the Synopsis excerpts (ff. 93-119"); epigrams from the Anthologia Graeca; Psellos, TéuBovg sic &getac 
Kai KoKiac; Prodromos, Eni &nodtu@ t þig; gnomai, riddles and poems in Italian and French (cf. 1. 
Sakkelion and A. Sakkelion, Kætáłoyoç tæv yerpoypáģæv tig EOvixitg BiBiobyxns tic Ehàá&ðoç (Athens 
1892) 215). 
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volume.” Containing various items that would be useful for someone who needed to 
compose texts in daily life, it appears to be a typical Gebrauchshandschrift. Among its 
contents are Aphthonios’ Progymnasmata (where the concepts of gnome and chreia are 
discussed); model letters and rhetorical exercises; excerpts from various Byzantine 
historians and from Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and De Anima. According to 
Lampsidis the manuscript is disorganized and unpaginated except for the first two folios,” 
but there is actually a quire numbering present for ff. 141-96, written in the lower margin 
of last verso in each quire (a° on f. 148, B ©’ on f. 156’, etc.). These seven quires must 
thus have constituted a separate codicological unit or even a separate book at some stage 
before being bound together with the rest of EOv. BiBA. 1172. In this unit we find 
historical excerpts from Manasses’ Synopsis (ff. 151-75), George Kodinos and Michael 
Glykas. The excerpt collection differs from the other Synopsis gnomologies in an 
interesting way as it ignores all narrative verses and keeps the descriptive ones. This tallies 
well with the assumption that the texts in Ev. BiB. 1172 were compiled for practical 
reasons: the descriptive verses (sometimes just a few words, sometimes an entire ekphrasis, 
and not always verbatim but quite often abridged and altered) point towards a situation 
where someone is collecting material for his own creative use, for composing texts or 
teaching rhetoric.” 

A manuscript not dealt with at all by Lampsidis is the Upsaliensis Graecus 8 (Ups. Gr. 
8), a miscellaneous manuscript from the late fifteenth century. The Synopsis gnomology 
on ff. 197-9 of this manuscript has so far escaped scholarly attention due to the text’s 
lacking its rubricated title. To judge from its placing at the very end of a codicological 


38 Ov, BiBa. 1172 (17th c.) and EOv. Bifd. 1183 are both excerpted from a printed edition (see Lampsidis’ 
edition, Ixxviii-Ixxix), displaying how active reading continued to be of significance far past the advent of print. 
39 ©. Lampsidis, ‘Georges Chrysococcis, le médecin, et son œuvre’, BZ 38 (1938) 312-22, esp. 319. Lampsidis 
(319 n. 4) suggests that the three verses that come at the end of the MS, following the lines copied in Sakkelion’s 
catalogue, were written by a pupil of Chrysokokkes or by one of the scribes. The text, however, is not 
anonymous — a fact that was not clear to Lampsidis: the first verse, iob, iob, Kai Codd Hiv EFatdvnc, 
comes from the introductory line of George Lakapenos’ Epistle 7, addressed to Gregory Palamas: tõ TloAape 
Tob, ioú, Kai copds Nwiv EEaiovng ó unè roò paKQod TAOOLOS &vanédrvac, and the wording Ensi ôè 
60d Bavovtoc, © SiSdoKare, AoKodol vexgai tõv Aóyov ai yáorteç equals verses 6-7 of Manuel Philes’ 
epitaph on Pachymeres (Carmina 39). It thus seems that we are dealing with excerpts rather than a 
personal comment on a specific teacher. 

40 The two gnomologies of excerpts from Aristandros and Kallithea also display distinctive tendencies in 
their selection of material: one excerptor concentrated on moral gnomai, while the other focused on Eros (see 
Mazal, Der Roman des Konstantinos Manasses, 15). 

41 The most recent attempt to catalogue the MS simply described it as ‘Fol. 197": Farrago sententiarum ex 
diversis excerptarum’ (Sofia Torallas Tovar, ‘De codicibus graecis Upsaliensibus olim Escurialensibus’, 
Erytheia 15 [1994] 234), drawn from the nineteenth-century catalogue (Ch. Graux & A. Martin, Notices 
sommaires des manuscrits grecs de Suéde [Paris 1889] 39). A more thorough description of Ups. Gr. 8 will be 
available in the forthcoming dissertation by E. Nyström, Containing Multitudes: Codex Upsaliensis Graecus 8 
in Perspective (Uppsala 2009). 
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unit, the change in ink and the fact that the rest of the unit (ff. 152-96) was neatly rubri- 
cated and decorated whereas these leaves were not, the gnomology represents a secondary 
layer of writing added onto leaves that were left blank in the first round. This may also 
be the reason why the collection seems to be truncated. All the excerpts are from the first 
half of the Synopsis, so either the scribe of Ups. Gr. 8 had a model manuscript that lacked 
the second half, or he chose to write what would fit on the blank pages, leaving out 
the rest. 

We may compare this selection to that of an Oxford manuscript, Bodl. Misc. 285, 
which is the most closely related of the manuscripts in Lampsidis’ table.” In two cases the 
Bodleian manuscript has more material than Ups. Gr. 8: 1157-67 (Ups. Gr. 8 has 1157-60 
and 1162-7; the scribe may have excluded 1161 as the result of haplography, since 1161 
and 1162 both open with tò mpdomnov)*® and 2873-82 (the excerpt in Ups. Gr. 8 only 
comprises 2873-7). The Bodl. Misc. 285 also contains six more excerpts preceding the last 
one of Ups. Gr. 8 (3199-210; 3284-7; 3359; 3374-83; 3406-8; 3421-2), and another 53 after 
that.“ On the other hand, there are a few surplus verses in Ups. Gr. 8: 2600-7 (the 
Bodleian excerpt ends with 2605); 3062-3 (only the latter verse in Bodl. Misc. 285). The 
comparison shows that there is no direct link between these two manuscripts, but that 
they probably spring from a common model. As Ups. Gr. 8 precedes the Bodleian 
manuscript by at least a few decades, there are also chronological reasons to look for 
another (common) source for both gnomologies. 

The Ups. Gr. 8 contains a Synopsis gnomology with a clear emphasis on gnomic and 
proverbial sayings — a trait it has in common with all other manuscripts that Lampsidis 
presents in his table.“ Even though none of them overlap fully, they are so similar in their 
respective selection of excerpts that one may wonder what lay behind this conformity. 
Were they excerpted from the same chronicle manuscript(s), thus conveniently reusing the 
same marginal notes to locate the gnomai? Although not unthinkable, one may suspect 


42 The Bodl. Misc. 285 (Auct. T 5.23) is a tiny sixteenth-century MS of 20 folios. It was formerly part of a 
larger, composite book, which corresponds with the present MSS Bodl. Misc. 282-7. This composite contained, 
inter alia, the Alexander Romance, the Spaneas, the Byzantine Achilleid, and Imberios and Margarona (cf. S. P. 
Lambros, Collection de romans grecs en langue vulgaire et en vers (Paris 1880) cviii-cxii). According to the 
quire numbering, the booklet containing the Synopsis gnomology was at that point placed as the last item in the 
sequence, following upon the Imberios and Margarona (cf. E. Jeffreys, ‘The Oxford manuscripts Auct. T. 5. 
20-25 (Misc. 282-287}, in D. Holton et al. (eds), Copyists, Collectors, Redactors and Editors: Manuscripts and 
Editions of Late Byzantine and Early Modern Greek Literature (Herakleion 2005) 151-60, esp. 158). The 
excerpts from the Synopsis, on ff. 1-9", are followed by an abbreviated version of John Georgides’ gnomology 
(see also P. Odorico, Il prato e lape, 46-7). 

43 Another Synopsis MS lacks the same verse according to the critical apparatus in Lampsidis’ edition: 
Nicosia BiBA, Apyien. Kinpov 10 (14th c.). The haplography could obviously appear independently in more 
than one manuscript and need not indicate a connection between this MS and Ups. Gr. 8. 

44 Cf. Lampsidis’ table in ‘Les Gnomologia’, 142-5 (notice that his verse numbering follows Bekker’s edition). 
45 Bodl. Misc. 285, Ven. Marc. 452, Paris. Suppl. 1229, Bodl. Roe 18b, and Alexandria Harp. BrBd. 71. 
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that a thorough textual investigation of the manuscripts would refute this. We already 
know that the text of Ven. Marc. 452 differs from most of the others, as the excerptor, 
Makarios Chrysokephalos, adjusted the wording to make the excerpts even more gnomic 
in character.” Bearing in mind that there are marginal notes in all Synopsis manuscripts, 
it seems more reasonable to view the selection in relation to the character of Manasses’ 
text: what may count as ‘gnomic kernels’ are easily detectable to a reader. As we have 
seen, these were a deliberate part of his narrative technique, to anticipate, explain or 
create suspense. Consequently, the creation of a large number of rather similar but still 
autonomous collections is not unlikely. There is one more fourteenth-century manuscript 
containing a Synopsis gnomology (Bodl. Roe 18b, 1348),*” whereas the others are all later 
(late 15th to 18th c.). We have already noted that Ups. Gr. 8 and Bodl. Misc. 285 quite 
possibly share the same model manuscript, and another two manuscripts, British Museum 
add. 10014 and Andros XyoAn Ay. Tpiáðoç 14, depend on the Bodl. Roe 18b. This implies 
that they present excerpts excerpted from a collection of excerpts — the process of textual 
use and reuse continues. 

Apparently, we need not look for an original chronicle-excerptor in every manu- 
script, but it is still intriguing that readers and scribes continued, throughout the centuries, 
to copy either existing excerpt collections or create new ones. In an attempt to understand 
why, one may consider the selection of excerpts in the Uppsala manuscript.” We have 
already pointed out their gnomic character, but ekphrastic passages also occur (like the 
elaborate description of Helen’s beauty). Very rare is a context, a hint about the excerpts’ 
original setting in the chronicle (the only exception being the episode about Achilles’ 
death, where Ajax and Achilles talk to each other and Achilles also refers to Deiphobus 
and Paris). Even though there are certain motifs that recur in Manasses’ chronicle, like 
envy, fortune, virtue or friendship, the gnomology compiler does not seem to have 
confined himself to a specific topic. To come up with a theme that would embrace all the 
excerpts is impossible. As an illustration of how the narrative setting has been excluded, 
we may look at what was left in the gnomology of the historical period we looked at 
above, the stories of Theodosios and Marcian (see English translation above, 48, 50-51): 


AW Tv ovdév, óc gorkev, sòtóynua tod Biov 

táng Kai AOmNS pyés, ObdE tis ELTOTHi“ 

LT) ovvavapvdpEevov Exovoa Kai tò KviCov’ 

Kal yàp Kai Qddov sbocpov OpicoEl TUKVES &KaVvOAC 


46 Lampsidis, ‘Les Gnomologia’, 127. Lampsidis’ dating of this MS (118, n. 1) is inaccurate: Marcianus 452 
was produced c. 1328-1336 (cf., e.g, A. Turyn, Dated Greek Manuscripts of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries in the Libraries of Italy, I (Urbana 1972) 168-72). 

47 A. Turyn, Dated Greek Manuscripts of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries in the Libraries of Great 
Britain (Washington, DC 1980) 116-17. 

48 See Lampsidis’ edition, lxxviii and Ixxxiv. 


49 For the full text and translation, see E. Nystrém’s forthcoming dissertation (as above, note 41). 
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HAiov te 70 BAEMUPOV okotitovor VEgeraL 

Kai PBdvoc Exipbetat tols tò KaAOV &oKOdOL 

Ka TEV EUTOYNUA Aaurpóv, n&v TO CELVOV TOD Biov 
pépet KAI TO SVOTOYNLA covvavakeskpapuévov. (2600-7) 


Qg dpa ye tptosbda1pov Kai pépos ebrotpiac 
ebdvoic &vOpanotcg ovvoiksiv Kai KabapHs mrrAcbot 
Kai LT) KaTAppvTALVOvOL TK TIS MIAMAANAIOSC. (2693-5) 


Tov yap 80d taig Kpataimic PPOVPObLEVOV TAAGpAIC 
tic àv toyvoete Ovntõv GhEGaL TPd Tis pac; 

àv hH Ocoð pEeyararKis yeip oe nEpippovpoin, 

où detdidoeic oténpov, ob Eigoc brotpsoEtc, 

ob ndp, ob BvuoßápßBapov, od piarpóvov ň8oc. (2792-6) 


Presented with the text in this form there are no clues whatsoever to tell us which 
stories the excerpts were taken from — no eagles, no apples, the historical setting is gone. 
We might trace a certain moral in them, but it is not obtrusive. ‘Success has a price’, ‘It is 
good to live among friendly people’, ‘With God’s protection you need not fear’; the 
passages easily lend themselves to many interpretations and uses. If to these sayings we 
add the ones that, for example, praise Helen’s beauty, or tell us that ‘mightiest of all is the 
strength of gold’ and that ‘no one hesitates to act unjustly in order to seize power’, it seems 
reasonable to assume that this is not a collection intended to improve somebody’s moral 
standing. In order to comprehend the reason why the compiler created this gnomology, we 
may once more compare it with the Bodl. Misc. 285. Presumably the title missing in Ups. 
Gr. 8 would have been the same: 


tod pràocópov KLYpOd Ka@votavtivov tod Mavacot, Ex tio Xpoviks abdtob 
Totopiag yvmpixd ditpopa ExcoTto &puótæov mpdc TO MpoKEipEvov Sia OTiYoV 
(various sentences on verse from the learned Constantine Manasses‘ historical 
chronicle, suitable to everyone for the matter at hand)? 


The title tells us that it was relevant for the scribe to note where the excerpts came from. 
So even if the textual fragments may look rather anonymous to us, they were recognized 
as composed by Manasses. It also confirms that we might be searching in vain for a 
common theme. By creating a gnomology out of the chronicle, the excerptor has now 
turned an entertaining narrative into a handy collection of sentences to be used by each 
and everyone as he sees fit. This may explain why the excerpts are cut out of the original 
so as to seem as neutral as possible, since this could make them even more useful for the 
person who was looking for ways to embellish and vary his own letter, speech or whatever 
he or she was elaborating. Perhaps we ought to keep in mind also that the excerpts are 


50 Cf. Lampsidis, ‘Les Gnomologia’, 139. 
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still in fifteen-syllable verse: even if someone put them into their own work, they would 
probably still be perceived as citations. 

Reading the Manasses excerpts and comparing them to the Synopsis as a whole 
may leave us a little despondent: is it not a shame to slaughter such a carefully composed 
literary work and just keep small bits and pieces? To see what one may gain from 
this course of action we may turn to Photios. In his Bibliotheca he writes the following 
regarding Stobaios’ voluminous florilegium: 


The book is serviceable both for those who have read the actual works composed by 
the (above mentioned) authors, to guide their memory, and for those who have not 
gotten in touch with them, since through assiduously studying them they can in a 
short time acquire a record, albeit abridged, of many beautiful and varying thoughts. 
To both groups applies, as we might expect, that without effort and delay it is 
possible to find what you are looking for, whenever you wish to go from these 
summaries to the complete works. And also for other purposes, for those who 
endeavour to speak and write, this book is not without use. *! 


Considering Photios’ thoughts on compilatory works, we should note one crucial thing: 
the excerpts are not supposed to replace the original work — that is, it is not a question 
of butchery, but rather of offering sample pieces to taste, at best heightening the appetite 
for the whole and heavier meal. Moreover, the excerpts are supposed to be used, in 
practice, by the person who needs to express himself in speech and writing. Or, as the 
scribe of the Bodl. Misc. 285 put it: ‘suitable to everyone for the matter at hand’, 

These clues offered by Byzantine writers and readers can also help us in assessing 
Ups. Gr. 8 as a whole book. Taken together with some of the other texts, a pattern begins 
to emerge: in several cases there is the same tendency to keep the part that could be 
beneficial for someone who needed to express himself elegantly or effectively. Not all 
the texts are of that kind — there is always a danger in trying to find unity at all costs. 
Likewise, we ought not to force a pattern on the Synopsis excerpts when perhaps the 
whole point for the compiler was that they were supposed to be varied and therefore 
useful for many different occasions. 


Constantine Manasses’ chronicle is an example of a truly literary history: the aims of 
this historian were clearly to entertain and display his narrative talent, rather than to add 
‘facts’ to the chronographical tradition. And the writer’s interest in narrative form was 
probably the reason why readers felt attracted to the Synopsis Chronike. He not only told 
good stories, but by interacting with the text, by rewriting, translating and excerpting, 


51 Photios, Bibliotheca 167, 115b, ed. R. Henry, H (Paris 1960) 159: Xeroipov è tò BiBAiov tots pév 
AVEYVOKOOLV HUTA TA ODVTIGYLATA TOV &VSQHV TEdcG &vepVNOLV, tols F odk ciAnddot neiQuv ékeivev, öt 
dia ovveyods abtOv pedétns oùk v notið yoóvo TOAA@V Kai KAA@V Kai nOLKiA@V vonuátov, si Kai 
Keparaddn, vunv Kaondoovtat. Koivdv & cudotégoig h tæv Cntovpévv, do sixds, &takainmeos 
Kai obvtopos etgeoic, Emerd&v tis ànò thv Kebadatov sis adte TK NAKTN &vadeapstv eerrjoeise. Kai 
TQS HAAG SE tols ONTOQELELV Kai yOddELV orovõáķovorv ok &xENOTOV tò PLBAiov. 
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he told the stories in a way from which they could profit. As we have seen, Manasses’ 
sophisticated use of narrative techniques made his text not only entertaining, but also 
beneficial: both as a model for composing extensive narratives and as a quarry for useful 
building blocks. It is vital to see this function of the text as an ongoing process rather than 
a mechanical procedure that could work both ways. That is to say, large scale narratives 
cannot be reduced to a series of textual building blocks to be put together and taken apart 
according to specific rules, and each step of a text’s history is shaped according to each 
individual reader’s/user’s interaction with his or her model/source, including our own. 

Imagine, for example, if the Synopsis Chronike had been lost, and all we had left were 
the excerpt collections, perhaps even only the one in Ups. Gr. 8. There would have been 
no way to guess what kind of chronicle they were drawn from, or even to say they were 
from a chronicle and not from some other work. Even if we had turned to the Bulgarian 
translation for help, we would still not have been able to grasp the specifically Comnenian 
character of the original. In the case of Manasses’ novel, the fragmentarily preserved 
Aristandros and Kallithea, an attempt to reconstruct the content has indeed been 
undertaken, made possible by our knowledge of the contemporary works of the same 
genre and based on the excerpts at hand,” but such a reconstruction must be seen as ten- 
tative and very limited, reflecting the preferences of the excerptors and the ‘reconstructor’ 
rather than the original work of Manasses. 

The manuscripts and the collections of excerpts offer us clues of how the texts we 
are interested in have been read before us. The quality of the paper and the notes in the 
margins may not give us answers to the standard philological queries — exactly when a 
text was written and by whom — but taken together with other pieces of information they 
contribute to our understanding of how literature works when produced in a manuscript 
culture. And to consider in this way the reading habits and practical usage of certain texts 
may help us comprehend also their origin and composition, to appreciate that these two 
— writing and reading, in Byzantium as well as in any other society — are both creative 
performances in their own right. In this way we might avoid underestimating the literary 
and artistic quality of the texts as well as the intelligence and sensitivity of previous 
readers. 


52 Mazal, Der Roman des Konstantinos Manasses, 

53 A first draft of this article was presented at a colloquium organized by Athanasios Markopoulos at the 
University of Athens in 2006. We are grateful to Professor Markopoulos and the other participants for the 
chance to meet and the stimulating discussions. Ingela Nilsson would also like to thank the Bank of Sweden 
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Un-Orthodox imagery: voids and visual narrative in the 
Madrid Skylitzes manuscript” 
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In the Madrid Skylitzes manuscript (BN, Vitr. 26-2) representations of Orthodox triumph 
over iconoclast heresy range from startlingly novel to seemingly incoherent. While previ- 
ous studies have posited that the visual programme of the chronicle originates in 
Comnenian Constantinople, this article argues that the visual narrative is out of place ina 
climate of rigorous Comnenian Orthodoxy. The visual narrative actively restructures and 
revisions Byzantine history: iconoclast arch-villains such as John the Grammarian are 
assigned symbols of sanctity, Orthodox heroes such as patriarch Methodios and empress 
Theodora are obscured and misrepresented, and important events in the chronicle are 
turned into visual voids. 


Under the gaze of the empress and her courtiers, the Byzantine patriarch Methodios 
confronts a female accuser and exposes his groin area to prove irrefutably that he did not 
have sex with that woman. On another folio, a golden halo of sanctity graces the head of 
the anathematized heretic John the Grammarian. These are but two of several tantalizing 
images that illuminate the triumph of Orthodoxy in the Madrid Skylitzes manuscript (BN, 
Vitr. 26-2), the only surviving mediaeval illustrated chronicle in Greek. In this manuscript, 
representations of Orthodox triumph over iconoclast heresy range from startlingly novel 
to seemingly incoherent. Could a Byzantine patron have approved of image after image 
in which the arch-villains of Byzantine history, Iconoclast emperors and patriarchs, 
are assigned symbols of sanctity, while Orthodox heroes are obscured and misrepresented? 
Previous studies have posited that the Madrid Skylitzes is a copy of an original 
produced either for Alexios I Komnenos or during his era, but they have never analyzed its 


* I would like to thank my dissertation advisor, Maria Georgopoulou, for her constant encouragement and 
patient advice. I am very grateful to Leslie Brubaker, Nancy Patterson Sevéenko, Alice-Mary Talbot and Brian 
Boeck for consultations and comments on earlier versions of this article, and the two anonymous readers of the 
BMGS for their thoughtful suggestions. I would like to acknowledge the generous support of Yale University 
for research funding, Dumbarton Oaks for a Junior fellowship that facilitated writing, and DePaul University 
for funding photograph rights and reproduction. 
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un-orthodox imagery in the context of a vigorous and rigorous Comnenian Orthodoxy.! 
The style of one artistic hand has been singled out as the determining factor for hypoth- 
esizing a Comnenian original.” Rather than give style priority as the bearer of meaning, 
this study demonstrates that a visually un-orthodox, and religiously un-Orthodox, visual 
narrative makes a hypothetical Byzantine original produced for Alexios Komnenos a most 
unlikely scenario. 


The contested identity of the Madrid manuscript 


Since in its current condition the Madrid Skylitzes contains no explicit references to its 
original patron, date of production or provenance, scholars disagree on the central points 
of the manuscript’s identity. The text itself is a Byzantine chronicle composed some time 
before the end of the eleventh century by a high official at the court of Constantinople, 
known in historiography as Skylitzes.? The chronicle, which covers Byzantine history from 
811 to 1057, enjoyed great popularity as more than twenty manuscripts of the text 
survive.’ Scholars agree to attribute the manuscript’s paleography to southern Italy, but 
still debate issues of dating and the number of scribes involved.’ The manuscript displays 
a rare heterogeneity of artistic styles, usually referred to as ‘Byzantine’ and ‘Western’. 
There is no consensus on the number of artists that were involved.® 


1 André Grabar dated this manuscript to no earlier than the middle of the thirteenth century, but he believed 
that its Constantinopolitan model was executed c.1100 (see A. Grabar and M. Manoussacas, L'Illustration du 
manuscrit de Skylitzés de la Bibliothéque Nationale de Madrid (Venice 1979) 131, 172, 173). Nigel Wilson 
hypothesized that the Madrid manuscript is a third-generation copy of the Constantinopolitan prototype 
(N. Wilson, ‘The Madrid Scylitzes’, Scrittura e Civilta 2 (1978) 216, 218). 

2 Wilson, ‘The Madrid Skylitzes’, 218; Grabar and Manoussacas , L’Ilustration, 173. 

3 The manuscript is written in Greek (see A. Laiou, ‘Prologue’, in Joannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum: 
Codex Matritensis Graecus Vitr. 26-2 (Athens 2000) 13). This publication is also a colour edition of the entire 
manuscript. The English translation by John Wortley will be used in this article: John Scylitzes, A Synopsis of 
Histories (811-1057 A.D): A Provisional Translation, trans. J. Wortley (Winnipeg 2000). For the most recent 
publication on the Madrid Skylitzes, see V. Tsamakda, The Illustrated Chronicle of Ioannes Skylitzes in Madrid 
(Leiden 2002). The recent dissertation by Bente Bjornholt, ‘The use and portrayal of spectacle in the “Madrid 
Skylitzes” (Bibl. Nac. Vitr. 26-2)’ (unpublished doctoral thesis., Queen’s University of Belfast 2002), was not 
available to me for consultation. 

4 An extensive introduction to the text and the critical edition was produced by I. Thurn, Ioannis Scylitzae 
Synopsis historiarum (Berlin 1973) vii—xlvi. 

5 B. L. Fonkich, ‘Paleograficheskaia zametka o Madridskoi rukopisi Skilitsy’, VV 42 (1981) 231-2; Wilson, 
‘The Madrid Skylitzes’, 212; Tsamakda, The Illustrated Chronicle, 11-4. 

6 Since decades of stylistic analysis produced contradictory results and divergent dating, this study will 
not reconsider the question of style. Most recently, Tsamakda identified seven artists (see Tsamakda, The 
Illustrated Chronicle, 373-9). For detailed discussions, see S. Cirac Estopafian, Skyllitzes Matritensis. 
Reproducciones y miniaturas (Madrid/Barcelona 1965) 37—40; A. Grabar, ‘Les illustrations de Ja chronique de 
Jean Skylitzés à la Bibliothèque Nationale de Madrid’, Cahiers Archéologiques 21 (1971) 191-211. 
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The origins of the visual programme represent the biggest bone of contention: the 
manuscript has alternately been upheld as a window into Byzantine reality, sidestepped as 
an ambiguous entity that defies easy categorization, or identified as an ad hoc Sicilian 
production. Most scholars who have written about this manuscript view it as a copy of a 
lost Constantinopolitan original and employ it to hypothesize the existence of a genre of 
Byzantine illuminated histories.” I have elsewhere provided support for Ihor Sevéenko’s 
conclusion that the visual programme is an ad hoc creation and readers who might wish to 
pursue the manuscript’s connections to Norman Sicily can do so there.’ Here I shall only 
advance arguments pertaining to the visual narrative’s putative Comnenian origins. 

Reconciling the manuscript with its hypothetical Constantinopolitan original has 
long prevailed over analyzing the vision of Byzantine history that the visual narrative 
projects. The recent comprehensive study of the manuscript by Vassiliki Tsamakda resur- 
rected the hypothesis that the Madrid manuscript is a copy of a lost Byzantine original,’ 
and revived Kurt Weitzmann’s terminology: from discussion of ‘migrated miniatures’ to 
considerations of an imperial ‘archetype’.!° Tsamakda considered the visual programme to 
be a passive reflection of the chronicle: ‘The miniature cycle, seen as a whole, does not 
interpret the narration of Skylitzes."!! In a 2005 publication that entirely ignores the 
controversies over the visual programme’s origins, Elisabeth Piltz described the images 
as ‘secular documentary pictures’ and characterized the manuscript as a ‘panorama of 
Byzantine events ... “videotaped” before our eyes’. 

In contrast, I argue that un-Orthodox imagery reflects active and deliberate choices 
made in the ad hoc production of the visual narrative.’ The illustrations transform the 


7 Tsamakda also considered this manuscript to be a copy of a lost archetype (Tsamakda, ‘The miniatures of 
the Madrid Skylitzes’, in Joannis Scylitzae, 148~9). Other scholars who have described the manuscript as a copy 
of a lost Constantinopolitan original include Sebastian Cirac Estopafian, Nikolaos Oikonomides, Christopher 
Walter and Boris Fonkich. 

8 Based on analysis of the organization and distribution of labour in the manuscript, Ihor Ševčenko suggested 
that ‘the Madrid Skylitzes is an original creation; “original” in the sense of having been made ad hoc, illustra- 
tions and all’ (I. Ševčenko, ‘The Madrid manuscript of the chronicle of Skylitzes in the light of the new dating’, 
in Byzanz und der Westen: Studien zur Kunst des Europäischen Mittelalters (Wien 1984) 125, 126, 127). For the 
most extensive argument for the ad hoc nature of the visual narrative, see E. Boeck, ‘The art of being Byzantine: 
history, structure and visual narrative in the Madrid Skylitzes manuscript’ (unpublished doctoral thesis, Yale 
University 2003); see also G. Parpulow’s review of Tsamakda’s monograph in JOB 56 (2006) 383-7. 

9 Tsamakda, The Illustrated Chronicle, 267-8. 

10 Tsamakda, The Illustrated Chronicle, 22, 263, 265. 

11 Tsamakda, The Ilustrated Chronicle, 265. 

12 E. Piltz, Byzantium in the Mirror: the Message of Skylitzes Matritensis and Hagia Sophia in 
Constantinople (Oxford 2005) 1. 

13 A likely scenario would have involved the designer selecting topics for illustration and marking places for 
future images in an unillustrated copy of the Skylitzes text. Simultaneously, a list of instructions for the artists 
would have been generated, which ranged from vague or generic in most cases (‘pursuit in battle,’ ‘seated 
imperial figure’) to very specific (clearly addressing main participants, aspects of setting, physical attributes 
and other details) in cases of topics that were of primary interest to the patron (see Boeck, ‘The art of being 
Byzantine’, Chapter 2). 
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text and become a distinct narrative.’ Visual sequences highlight subjects of particular 
interest to the patron of the visual programme and subjects that were deliberately marked 
for omission become visual voids.! These conscious omissions are particularly important 
for understanding the origins of the visual narrative. Because these choices are embedded 
in the structure of the visual narrative, they can be analyzed regardless of whether or not 
the Madrid manuscript is a copy.'® By focusing on representations of the protagonists of 
the Orthodox struggle in the Madrid Skylitzes, this study reveals a ‘Byzantine’ artistic 
hand that not only ignores established Orthodox iconographies, but also diverges 
creatively from the text. 


John the Grammarian 


John the Grammarian provides a crucial case for testing whether the images of the Madrid 
Skylitzes conform to Byzantine ideology and iconography. In the Byzantine imagination, 
John the Grammarian was one of the most captivating, vivid and dark figures of the 
Iconoclast controversy. Yet this renowned, reviled and iconographically distinct character 
in Byzantine art does not sustain an Orthodox, or even typologically consistent, icon- 
ography in the visual narrative of the Madrid Skylitzes. At the design stage, John’s 
un-Orthodox story was not singled out as significant. Orthodox rhetoric established John 
as the very incarnation of evil. He has featured prominently in the writings of the clergy, 
in saints’ lives, and in chronicles: he was anathematized in the Synodikon of Orthodoxy,” 
called ‘John the Transgressor’, !8 ‘knower of Satan” and enemy of the church’,”” ‘equal of 
the “Hellenes”, ‘Iannis the Magician’, ‘sorcerer patriarch’ and ‘impious’. Lemerle aptly 
calls this lore ‘the legendary traditions, which surround John the Lekanomantos with a 


sulphurous halo’.” 


14 I employ Hayden White’s definition of narrative: ‘[T]he narrative is not merely a neutral discursive form 
that may or may not be used to represent real events in their aspect as developmental processes but rather entail 
ontological and epistemic choices with distinct ideological and even specifically political implications’ (H. 
White, The Content of Form: Narrative Discourse and Historical Representation (Baltimore, MD 1987) ix). 
15 I use the term ‘visual void’ in a similar manner to Wolfgang Kemp’s ‘blank’, referring to conscious 
omissions (see W. Kemp, ‘Death at work: a case study on constitutive blanks in nineteenth-century painting’, 
Representations 10 (1985) 110). 

16 I have dealt extensively with questions of copying in my dissertation and plan to address the subject in 
depth in a future article (see Boeck, ‘The art of being Byzantine’, 57-62, 225-36). 

17 F. Uspenskii, Sinodik v nedeliu pravoslaviia: svodnyi tekst s prilozheniiami (Odessa 1893) 13. 

18 P. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism, trans. H. Lindsay and A. Moffatt (Canberra 1986) 163-4. For an 
excellent discussion of the epithets applied to John the Grammarian by iconodule writers, see I. Ševčenko, 
‘Anti-iconoclastic poem in the Pantocrator psalter’, Cahiers Archéologiques 15 (1965) 47-8. 

19 MPG 99, 1772C. 

20 MPG 99, 1772 C. 


21 Lemerle lists a number of these abusive terms, with discussion. See his Byzantine Humanism, 164, 156, 166. 
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Images of a distinctly wicked John the Grammarian feature in some of the Marginal 
Psalters, demonstrating that Byzantine artists could unambiguously distinguish Orthodox 
heroes from heretics and saints from villains.” The appearance of John in the marginal 
Psalters belongs to a very distinct iconographic type: his wild hair directly associates him 
with the devil.“ In the Barberini Psalter, on folio 89v, the haloed patriarch Nikephoros 
tramples the prostrated simoniac cleric with wild hair — John the Grammarian (inscribed 
‘Jannes’). This representation of John accords with the Byzantine iconographic typology 
of heretics as noted by Christopher Walter: ‘Heretics ... are represented in Byzantine art 
not for themselves but in order to set in perspective the superiority, the triumph, or the 
privileges of the orthodox.’ 

In several Skylitzes images, the heretic John the Grammarian metamorphoses from 
‘an inferior person, a victim, a conquered enemy” into a centre-stage presence, both 
triumphant and Orthodox.” In two consecutive representations, this vile heretic morphs 
into a haloed saint (fol. 47, fol. 47va)! John is represented as a gray-haired, bearded cleric 
who delivers a communication from a haloed emperor to a seated, turbaned Muslim on 
folio 47, and distributes gifts to additional turbaned figures on folio 47va (Figure 1). It is 
not the sulphurous halo of iniquity created by the Orthodox rhetoric, but a golden halo of 
sainthood that shines brightly around John’s head in these images. Can we imagine that 
the purported Constantinopolitan original would have committed such an ideological 
blunder not once, but twice? Not if we take seriously eleventh-century Orthodox claims 


22 Scholarship on the Marginal Psalters is extensive. For recent discussions and bibliography, see K. Corrigan, 
Visual Polemics in the Ninth-century Marginal Psalters (Cambridge 1992); C. Barber, ed., Theodore Psalter: 
Electronic Facsimile (Champaign 2000). For the Barberini Psalter, see J. Anderson, P. Canart and C. Walter, 
The Barberini Psalter: Codex Vaticanus, Barberinianus Graecus 372 (Zurich 1989); see also S. Der Nersessian, 
L’lllustration des psautiers grecs du Moyen age: Londres, Add. 19.352 (Paris 1970), esp. 63-70; S. Dufrenne, 
L'Illustration des psautiers grecs du Moyen age: Pantocrator 61, Paris. grec. 20, British Museum 40731 (Paris 
1966); A. Cutler, ‘Liturgical strata in the Marginal Psalters’, DOP 34 (1980) 17-30; J. Lowden, ‘Observations on 
the illustrated Byzantine Psalters’, Art Bulletin 70 (1988) 242-60; A. Grabar, ‘Quelques notes sur les psautiers 
illustrés byzantins du IXe siècle’, Cahiers Archéologiques 15 (1965) 61-82. The relationship among the eleventh- 
century psalters is complex and there is debate about the degree of conscious anti-iconoclast polemic they 
exhibit (see C. Barber, ‘Readings in the Theodore Psalter’, in Theodore Psalter, 14; see also L. Brubaker, ‘The 
Bristol Psalter’, in C. Entwistle (ed.), Through a Glass Brightly: Studies in Byzantine and Mediaeval Art and 
Archaeology presented to David Buckton (Oxford 2003) 135). 

23 See Ševčenko, ‘Anti-iconoclastic poem’, 41; Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 27-9; Walter, ‘Heretics in 
Byzantine art’, Eastern Churches Review 3 (1970) 44-5. 

24 For a description of this image, see Anderson et al., The Barberini Psalter, 89. Corrigan, discussing 
the prototype of the Barberini image in the Khludov Psalter, states: ‘{T]he Khludov image condemns John the 
Grammarian as a simoniac as well as an Iconoclast, an accusation that can be found in several sources of the 
period’ (Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 28). 

25 Walter, ‘Heretics’, 48. 

26 Walter’s words reflect the proper role of heretics in Byzantine imagery (Walter, ‘Heretics’, 48). 

27 Although Tsamakda notes that John’s halo is ‘extraordinary’, she does not consider the issue any further 
(Tsamakda, The Illustrated Chronicle, 90). 
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Figure 1 Madrid Skylitzes, folio 47, © Biblioteca Nacional de España 


that heretics had recently revived the notion that ‘only Iconoclasts are orthodox and 
faithful’. The haphazard use of haloes throughout this section of the manuscript muddles 
the memory of Orthodox tribulations since even emperors portrayed as persecuting 
Orthodox saints are at times assigned haloes.” 

It is remarkable that the visual narrative is oblivious to the characterization of 
John in the chronicle passage immediately adjacent to the first sainted image: ‘Loyal to 
the Emperor and of the same heresy as the Emperor, [John] was experienced in affairs 
of state and highly skilled in debating.” This disjunction between text and image is 
highly instructive: although the essence of the action presented in the text is clearly 
communicated in the image of John setting off on his embassy to the Saracens, the 
Orthodox cultural background of the text that insisted on John’s heretical nature is 
absent. This image is the first of a sequence of four images of the successful mission of 


28 Euthymios Zigabenos, ‘Dogmatic panoply against the Bogomils,’ in Christian Dualist Heresies in the 
Byzantine World, c.650-c.1450, trans. J. Hamilton and B. Hamilton (Manchester 1998) 188. 

29 The use of haloes is inconsistent in the manuscript, but together with structural analysis it testifies that 
Orthodox concerns were of little importance at the design stage, not simply the execution stage. E.g., 
Theophilos is represented haloed on folios 49 va, 49 vb and 50 a, while persecuting Orthodox saints, including 
Lazaros. 

30 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 34; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 56.90. 
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John to Syria.*! The images highlight John’s diplomatic triumph with a Muslim Syrian 
ruler, including a delivery of imperial gifts, making an indelible impression upon the 
Saracens with munificence and oratorical skills, and securing release of the Byzantine 
prisoners. The anathematized heretic of Orthodox discourse becomes a saint and a 
successful handler of Saracens in the visual narrative of the Madrid Skylitzes.” 

If the images were simply designed to provide ‘an objective, visual parallel’ to the 
text as Tsamakda assumed, one would expect to find at least one image that reflects the 
subsequent long section of chronicle narrative devoted to the iconoclasm of John’s protégé 
emperor Theophilos.” The text narrates how images of beasts were substituted for holy 
icons, sacred objects were abused in markets, holy men were driven from cities, and 
monks and bishops languished in jails or hid out in caves. Surprisingly, not a single one of 
these easily visualized and ideologically charged themes was included in the pictorial 
programme. Instead, the visual narrative gave priority to John’s diplomacy and even 
depicted the notorious iconoclast Theophilos with a halo (fol. 47)25 Whether this 
divergence is by mistake or design, it is un-Orthodox. 

Somewhat later in the manuscript, following the triumph of Orthodoxy, John 
reappears in a group of images on a single page opening devoted to the last surge of his 
unrepentant iconoclasm (fol. 64v-65r). The text recounts how John, who was confined in 
a monastery, ordered his deacon to deface icons in a church. As punishment for this deed, 
John was lashed. The chronicle then reminds the reader of his dark powers, flashing back 
to an incident in which John’s destruction of the three-headed statue in the Hippodrome 
caused the sorcerous annihilation of leaders of an invading foreign army.** The three 
images are closely interconnected through the duplication of compositional elements: a 
repetitive architectural setting ties fol. 64va and fol. 64vb, while ladders, a gesturing, 
bearded cleric (John), and acts of destruction of images link fol. 64va and fol. 65 as 
pendant images. The positioning of the latter pair is most peculiar, since John’s attempt 


31 For a discussion of John’s mission, see P. Magdalino, ‘The road to Baghdad in the thought-world of ninth- 
century Byzantium’, in L. Brubaker (ed.), Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead or Alive? (Aldershot 1998) 
195-214. 

32 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 34-5; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 56-8, lines 86—48. 

33 The images of John are iconographically inconsistent even within this sequence: the third image depicts 
a very tall and beardless younger man (fol. 47vb), while the final image simply represents a church. The 
continuous textual narrative of John’s embassy to the Saracens and its outcome breaks down in the visual 
narrative. This is a very different treatment of the narrative than, e.g., Leslie Brubaker’s discussion of ‘a 
recognizable narrative progression’ in the Sacra Parallela (L. Brubaker, Vision and Meaning in Ninth-century 
Byzantium: Image as Exegesis in the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge 1999) 38). 

34 Tsamakda, The Illustrated Chronicle, 265; see, however, Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 58-9, 60-80. 

35 For the changing attitudes to Theophilos in Byzantine texts of the late ninth-early tenth centuries, see 
A. Markopoulos, ‘The rehabilitation of the emperor Theophilos’, in Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead or 
Alive?, 37-49. 

36 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 49-50; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 84-5. 
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upon an icon and his destruction of a pagan idol are deliberately juxtaposed. The tight 
compositional organization and iconographic consistency points to the planned nature of 
this page-opening. 

Some very curious aspects of narrative structure are embedded in each of the trio of 
images and in their interrelationship. John’s virulent anti-iconic stance, narrated in the 
text, is embodied on fol. 64va — John gives instructions to vandalize icons. In this 
instance, the image faithfully reflects the words of the chronicle: ‘As for the impious 
Jannes, he was shut up in some monastery and somewhere there he saw an icon set up; 
it showed Christ our God, the Mother of God and the Archangels. He ordered his 
personal deacon to climb up and put out the eyes of the sacred icons’ (Figure 2).” The 
viewer beholds a bearded cleric, armed with the Gospels, pointing his finger up to the 
templon beam with four icons (two archangels flank the Virgin and Christ), a ladder 
reaching up to the left-most icon, and a much-redrawn figure doing John’s bidding by 
pointing a thin object at the Archangel’s eye. This figure became a particular challenge for 
the artist: the outline drawing for the icon-offender was reworked several times, and an 
adequate solution for his representation was not found.* If the artist was not creating an 
ad hoc representation of an image-destroyer, why was it so challenging to execute? 
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Figure 2 Madrid Skylitzes, folio 64va, © Biblioteca Nacional de España 
37 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 49; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 84-7. 


38 My close examination of the manuscript in Madrid in 2001 suggests that the figure underwent at least three 
unsatisfactory stages of drawing. 
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The subsequent image depicts the lashing of a young, beardless half-naked man (the 
deacon?). Although he is supposed to be John in the text and is labeled as John by the 
rubricator, this is clearly not the bearded cleric of the previous or the following images.” 
The images display a different narrative logic by punishing the minion instead of the 
mastermind. This transposition allows the heretical cleric (John) to escape justice in the 
visual narrative. 

The right side of this page-opening is graced with another of John’s legendary 
exploits in image-destruction. In this case, John directs an attack on a three-headed pagan 
statue that stood in the Hippodrome (fol. 65) (Figure 3). The image, a companion-piece 
to the defacing of an icon on fol. 64v, is fairly faithful to the text, reflecting the proper 
number of pagan heads and their synchronized destruction. While in Byzantium the 
Orthodox regularly visually associated their opponents with ‘idol worship’ (such as Paris. 
gr. 74, fol. 135v), it was the domain and characteristic trait of Orthodox saints to expel or 
destroy idols, such as St. Cornelius in the Menologion of Basil II (Vat. Gr. 1613, p. 125). 
Unlike the heretics of Byzantine iconography, including the wild-haired John the 
Grammarian who worships an idol in the ninth-century Pantokrator psalter (fol. 165r), in 
the Madrid Skylitzes, John, although lacking a halo, is represented destroying an idol.“ 

Although the text unswervingly labels John a heretic, portraying him as an intelligent 
but dangerous and ungodly man, in the images John reveals a polyvalent persona and 
multiple personalities: he is represented as a saint, an ambassador, a sorcerer and a 
Saracen. In his three individual appearances in the visual narrative, which are not 
connected to visual sequences, images of John are remarkable for their iconographic 
inconsistency: while on fol. 57b a dignified white-haired and bearded bishop (John) 
accedes to the patriarchal throne, on fol. 58a a younger man in secular garments (John 
in the text) practices dish-divination in front of an emperor, and on fol. 49va a beardless 
turbaned Saracen (John in the text) persecutes an Orthodox monk.” Not a single visual 
clue indicates that the three protagonists are in fact the same person or connects them to 


39 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 49; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 88-92. This image is fol. 64vb. The composition precisely 
repeats a stock image of punishment from fol. 43va (a public punishment in front of the emperor). 

40 The issue of idolatry is at the heart of the iconoclast debate and Byzantine articulation of image theory. For 
an excellent discussion of Byzantine conceptualization of idols, see Brubaker, Vision and Meaning, 20-1, 27-8, 
39. 

41 In the Skylitzes illustration, John’s hair is well-groomed and the idol that he points to is being destroyed, 
as opposed to the Pantokrator image in which John prefers to worship a naked idol in opposition to David and 
Beseleel, who honour the Tabernacle. For an extensive discussion of the Pantokrator image, see S. Dufrenne, 
‘Une illustration “historique”, inconnue, du Psautier du Mont-Athos, Pantocrator 61’, Cahiers Archéologiques 
15 (1965) 83-95. For a brief discussion of John in this image, see Walter, ‘Heretics’, 44-5; see also Piltz, 
Byzantium in the Mirror, 30-7. 

42 The turbaned figure is represented as a conventional Saracen in the rendering of this artist. Walter briefly 
refers to this image in ‘Saints of Second Iconoclasm in the Madrid Skylitzes’, in Pictures as Language: How the 
Byzantines exploited them (London 2000) 368-9. 
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Figure 3 Madrid Skylitzes, folio 65, © Biblioteca Nacional de España 


the haloed diplomat or iconoclast cleric discussed above. We can conclude that neither at 
the design stage nor at the painting stage was John conceptualized as an arch-heretic. 
Iconographic consistency, which is central to Byzantine image theory, is absent in 
the images of John the Grammarian of the Madrid Skylitzes. The visual narrative gave 
priority to certain plot-lines (such as diplomacy, divination, image-destruction) and 
omitted others (such as John’s sexual escapades with nuns in cavernous settings), but was 
unconcerned with the sustained legibility of John-the-heretic, or Orthodox condemnation 
of John and his protégé the tyrant Theophilos. The visual narrative is blind to the 
Orthodox vision of heretic John, and deaf to his names and epithets reiterated in the 
Skylitzes text and Orthodox rhetoric.“ John’s iconographies in the Madrid Skylitzes are 


43 Brubaker (Vision and Meaning, 39) noted: ‘Since similitude between image and archetype was a major 
feature of iconophile theory, conscious use of traditional iconography deflected the possibility of any criticism 
that the image was deviating from its prototype.’ See also D. Mouriki, “The portraits of Theodore Studites in 
Byzantine art’, JOB 20 (1971) 249-80; G. Dagron, ‘Holy images and likeness’, DOP 45 (1991) 33. 

44 John’s accession to patriarchal power was represented as a stock image (fol. 57b) no different from 
accessions of Orthodox patriarchs. Nothing indicates impious proceedings, as might be expected in an 
Orthodox frame of reference, and in spite of the text suggesting that he ‘received the high-priesthood as a 
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also inconsistent, adhering neither to the text nor to the established iconography of John 
(the marginal Psalters) or the generic trampled heretic of the Byzantine iconography.“ 
Even style does not bridge the cultural divide, for it is notably the ‘Byzantine hands’ that 
present little familiarity with the Orthodox ideology.” 


The restoration of Orthodoxy 


Although the Skylitzes images muddle the memory of the arch-iconoclast, perhaps the 
vision of history crystallizes with the ascendance of Orthodoxy. How are the triumph of 
Orthodoxy and its saintly heroes, the patriarch Methodios and the empress Theodora, 
celebrated? We quickly learn that the representations of St. Theodora and St. Methodios 
in the Madrid Skylitzes also do not correspond to Orthodox iconographic formulae or to 
Byzantine cultural expectations.” 

Before examining the iconography of the two Orthodox heroes in the Madrid 
Skylitzes, we shall consider their ritualized public remembrance and visualization within 
the Orthodox milieu. Theodora and Methodios both became officially celebrated saints 
in the second half of the ninth century. Their Orthodox achievements are formally 


Continue 

reward for impiety and faithlessness’ (Wortley, John Scylitzes, 43; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 72.45~6). John’s 
multiple personalities are properly reflected in the captions that closely follow the text, and identify him as 
‘Ioannes Synkellos’ in both representations of a saintly bishop. The Saracen on folio 49va is identified in 
the captions as ‘Jannes the Philosopher’ (in the text he is called ‘Jannes’ at this point). The John practicing 
dish-divination (fol. 58a) is now a figure in courtly attire, labeled by the captions as ‘Iannes Lekanomantes’, 
though the text still calls him ‘Jannes’ (see Wortley, John Scylitzes, 43; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 72.66-7). 

45 For images of trampled heretics in various media, see Walter, L’Iconographie des conciles dans la tradition 
byzantine (Paris 1970). 

46 Images of the iconoclast controversy in the Marginal Psalters would continue into the fourteenth century 
(see C. Havice, ‘The Hamilton Psalter in Berlin: Kupferstichkabinett 78.4.9 (unpublished doctoral thesis, 
Pennsylvania State University, 1978) 213-9). 

47 Kazhdan and Maguire noted: ‘It was in physiognomic details, then, rather than in illusionistic modeling 
and perspective, that the “realism” of Byzantine portraiture resided for contemporary viewers’ (Kazhdan and 
Maguire, ‘Byzantine hagiographic texts’, 8; see also Brubaker, ‘Byzantine art in the ninth century, 23-3; 
A. Grabar, ‘Un calice byzantin aux images des patriarches de Constantinople’, Deltion ser. 4 (vol. 4) 
(1964-1965) 46). Since consistency of images of saints was to be expected, it is therefore surprising that 
Christopher Walter does not consider this issue for the images of the Madrid Skylitzes. 

48 For a discussion of Methodios, see B. Zielke, ‘Methodios I (843-847)’, in R.-J. Lilie (ed.), Die Patriarchen 
der ikonoklastischen Zeit: Germanos I — Methodios I (715-847) (Frankfurt am Main 1999) 183-260; see also 
V. Grumel, ‘La politique religieuse du patriarche saint Méthode’, EO 34 (1935) 385-401. For Theodora, see 
A. P. Kazhdan and A.-M. Talbot, ‘Women and iconoclasm’, BZ 84-85, Heft 2 (1991-1992) 391-408; 
M. Vinson, ‘Life of St. Theodora the Empress’, in A.-M. Talbot (ed.), Byzantine Defenders of Images 
(Washington, DC 1998) 353-82; see also M. Vinson, ‘Gender and politics in the post-Iconoclastic period: the 
lives of Antony the Younger, the Empress Theodora, and the Patriarch Ignatios’, B 68 (1998) 469-515, 
M. Vinson, ‘The life of Theodora and the rhetoric of the Byzantine bride show’, JOB 49 (1999) 31-60. 
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commemorated in the Synaxarion of Constantinople and the Synodikon of Orthodoxy. 
Theodora is memorialized in the Synaxarion of Constantinople on February 11:” 


And this remembrance of the empress Theodora who brought about Orthodoxy. The 
blessed woman became the wife of emperor Theophilos the Iconoclast. She was not 
a heretic like her husband. That man banished the holy Methodios, patriarch of 
Constantinople, and appointed Ioannes the Lekanomantes the patriarch in his stead, 
and burned the holy icons. Even though she did not dare to venerate the holy icons 
openly, however she had them hidden in her bed-chamber, and during the night she 
stood praying and entreating God in order that he would have mercy towards the 
Orthodox. She gave birth to a son named Michael and brought him up in Orthodoxy. 
After the death of her husband, she directly brought back the holy Methodios, and 
they assembled the holy synod and anathematized the Iconoclasts, and deposed from 
the [patriarchal] throne Ioannes, and brought into churches the holy icons. Then she 
died leaving the empire to her son Michael.°° 


The text readily lends itself to oral recitation, the narrative is easy to follow and the 
message is clearly communicated. The passage succinctly narrates her tribulations and 
accomplishments, but emphasizes that the joint effort of Theodora and Methodios 
brought success in the struggle for Orthodoxy. In a single entry, the participants on both 
sides of the controversy are remembered and judged. Alexander Kazhdan and Alice-Mary 
Talbot noted: ‘Theodora is given a ... substantial entry [in the Synaxarion] in which her 
role in the restoration of the cult of images is duly emphasized.’*! Since the Synaxarion 
entry was read every year on the day of the saint, Theodora’s name and deeds were 
continuously publicly circulated and commemorated by the Orthodox. 

Outside the Madrid Skylitzes manuscript, depictions of Theodora are rare.” The one 
extant Byzantine manuscript representation of Empress Theodora is preserved in the 
Menologion of the Emperor Basil II (Vat. Gr. 1613, p. 392) — a manuscript of impeccable 
Orthodox and imperial pedigree. Her iconic representation in the Menologion is that of 


49 Vinson takes these commemorations as a sign of ‘the official rather than popular character of her cult. 
...(S]he developed no popular following and nothing is known of her relics or any posthumous miracles’ 
(Vinson, ‘Life of St. Theodora the Empress’, 356). However, according to Alice-Mary Talbot, Theodora was a 
very well-known saint. A reliable indicator of a saint’s currency among the people would be his or her inclusion 
in the Synaxarion of Constantinople, which was read out to the congregation. This oral dissemination of 
the information about the given saint would have reached many more people than a full-length vita since the 
manuscript tradition for the Middle Byzantine saints is sparse. I am grateful to Dr Talbot for providing me with 
this information. 

50 The translation is mine from Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae: Propylaeum ad Acta sanctorum 
Novembris, ed. H. Delehaye (Brussels 1902) 458-60; hereafter cited as Synax. Cp. 

51 Kazhdan and Talbot, ‘Women and iconoclasm’, 393. 

52 Martha Vinson cites three currently known images of Theodora: in the Menologion of Basil H, a fresco in 
the fourteenth century church of the Virgin Gouverniotissa (Crete) and the icon of the Feast of Orthodoxy (see 
Vinson, ‘Life of St. Theodora the Empress’, 356 n. 79). 
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Figure 4 Vat. Gr. 1613, p. 392, © Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (Vaticano) 


an Orthodox, imperial saint: a standing, haloed empress, wearing a kite-shaped loros 
decorated with a large cross, and a crown surmounted by a cross,’ with her left hand she 
upholds a clipeated image of Christ* (Figure 4). Theodora’s image distils the essential 
attributes of an empress and a saint directly associated with the triumph of Orthodoxy. 

The patriarch Methodios was also actively remembered in Orthodox texts and 
images. He is commemorated in the Synaxarion of Constantinople on June 14 as ‘our 
father among the saints, Methodios archbishop of Constantinople’ and as the person 
who definitively refuted the heresy of Iconoclasm.” He is acclaimed in the Synodikon of 
Orthodoxy as ‘the true priest of God, champion and teacher of Orthodoxy’. Although 


53 The costume of Theodora in the Menologion of Basil II recalls that of St. Helena. For the most recent 
discussion of the imperial loros, the costume of Sts. Constantine and Helena, see M. Parani, Reconstructing the 
Reality of Images: Byzantine Material Culture and Religious Iconography (11th—15th centuries) (Leiden 2003) 
25-7, 38-41; see also P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in 
the Whittemore Collection, vol. 3, part 2: Basil I to Nicephorus HI (867-1081) (Washington, DC 1973) 748, 125, 
plate LXII 1a.4. 

54 Grabar briefly mentions this image in his L’Iconoclasme Byzantin. Le Dossier archéologique (Paris 1984) 
229. 

55 Synax. Cp., 749-50. My translation. 

56 J. Gouillard, ‘Le Synodikon de l’Orthodoxie’, TM 2 (1967) 110-11. 
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both Methodios and Theodora are venerated in the annual Orthodox commemoration, 
Methodios is a more prominent saint. 

All surviving images of Methodios display an established iconography that is consis- 
tent across media, time and space. Already his earliest images preserved in the mosaics of 
the Hagia Sophia in Constantinople (dated between later ninth—-early tenth century),*” and 
miniatures in the ninth-century Sacra Parallela manuscript (Paris. gr. 923)** reproduce the 
same iconography. Cyril Mango thus describes the mosaic located in the north tympanum: 
‘This Patriarch is represented ... as an old man with gray beard and moustache. He wore 
a kind of hood tied in a bow under his chin, ornamented over the forehead with a red 
cross and four segmenta.” Mango explains Methodios’ headgear as the result of suffering 
inflicted upon him by Iconoclasts: 


This distinctive headgear is in reality a bandage. It is alleged that during the icono- 
clast persecution under the Emperor Theophilus, Methodius’ jaws were broken and 
his teeth pulled out; thus maimed, the future Patriarch was obliged to wear a bandage 


round his head. 


Images of Methodios created for the principal church of the Byzantine Empire shortly 
after the death of the patriarch already present a distinct, consistent visual identity and 
iconic representation that accentuated his physical suffering for Orthodoxy. 

The images of Methodios produced within the Byzantine/Orthodox cultural sphere 
incorporate the most distinct and recognizable feature of Methodios’ iconography: his 
bonnet/bandage (Figure 5). Frescoes of the saint survive in St. Kliment in Ohrid, dated 
1294/1295, in a chapel of St. Euthymios of the church of St. Demetrios in Thessaloniki of 
1303, in the Staro Nagorigino, and in Ziéa. A thirteenth-fourteenth century manuscript 
image (Mt. Athos, Mon. Kutlumusi, 412, fol. 129r) depicts a half-length, medallion 


57 Cyril Mango dates the mosaics in the north tympanum to the late ninth-early tenth centuries (C. Mango, 
Materials for the Study of the Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul (Washington, DC 1962) 57). Robin Cormack 
and Ernest Hawkins propose 870 as the date for the mosaic of the southwest rooms (see R. Cormack and E. J. 
W. Hawkins, ‘The mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul: the rooms above the southwest vestibule and ramp’, DOP 
31 (1977) 245). I should note that Christopher Walter noticed the difference between the appearance of 
Methodios in the mosaics of Hagia Sophia and the Skylitzes. However, he did not analyse the implications of 
this observation (Walter, ‘Saints of Second Iconoclasm’, 378). 

58 Iam grateful to Leslie Brubaker for bringing the Sacra Parallela images and the following bibliographical 
reference to my attention (J. Osborne, ‘A note on the date of the Sacra Parallela (Parisinus Graecus 923)’, B 51 
(1981) 316-7). According to Osborne (p. 316), the artist of the Sacra Parallela represented on fols. 131v, 278v 
and 325r ‘the bishop ... with a close-fitting white hood that covers his head and ties beneath his chin’. 

59 Mango, Materials for the Study, 52. The other mosaic ‘is preserved in the room over the southwest 
vestibule’ (Mango, Materials for the Study, 52). Daniele Stiernon includes the representations of Methodios in 
the Madrid manuscript in the list of his images as unproblematic (see Stiernon, ‘Metodio I’, in Bibliotheca 
Sanctorum 9 (1961-1970), col. 392). 

60 Mango, Materials for the Study, 53. 
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Figure 5 Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, St. Methodios. 
Drawing by Justin Magnuson (after Fossati). 


portrait of Methodios.®! Such stability of iconography is to be expected since, as noted 
by Alexander Kazhdan and Henry Maguire, ‘similarity to the archetype was a principle 
required by Byzantine aesthetics’. 

In the Madrid Skylitzes, visualizations of Theodora and Methodios are not bound by 
Orthodox iconographic traditions, ‘Byzantine aesthetics’, the established sanctity of the 
two protagonists or even the text of the chronicle. Unlike St. Theodora of the Menologion 
of Basil II, Theodora of the Madrid Skylitzes images often lacks a halo and is not central 


61 The iconographic relationship between manuscript representations and monumental images of the same 
person is to be expected. See, e.g., the discussion of representations of the patriarch Nikephoros in the Hagia 
Sophia and the Khludov Psalter by Cormack and Hawkins, ‘The mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul,’ 225; see also 
Grabar, ‘Un calice byzantin’, 45-51; Grabar, L’Iconoclasme, 149. 

62 A. Kazhdan and H. Maguire, ‘Byzantine hagiographical texts as sources on art’, DOP 45 (1991) 6. This 
principle had philosophical and theological underpinning (see Belting, Likeness and Presence, 153; see also 
G. Dagron, ‘Le culte des images dans le monde byzantin’, in J. Delumean (ed.), Histoire vécue du peuple 
chrétien (Toulouse 1979) 144-59). 
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in the reinstatement of Orthodoxy (fol. 63 va): instead a haloed, generic patriarch 
(unnamed in the text and captions, presumably Methodios, but not conforming to his 
Orthodox iconography) approaches the enthroned imperial couple™ (Figure 6). The 
emperor motions to the patriarch, while the empress sits rigidly frontal and static.® 
The chronicle text recounts the moment of restoration of Orthodoxy: 


[Theodora] directed that all those who were distinguished by intelligence and learn- 
ing, members of Senate or Synod, were to assemble in the palace of Theoctistos to 
discuss and debate the question of orthodoxy. [fol. 63va] Everybody (so to speak) 
gathered there; a great number of speeches were made, a multiplicity of attestations 


from the holy scriptures was produced and the party of godliness carried the day. A 


decree went out for the immediate restoration of the sacred icons.™ 


The active Theodora of the chronicle and the Synaxarion is made passive in the 
image since she is neither accorded a halo nor assigned an active role in the proceedings. 
The distinct ideology of the visual narrative is displayed by the addition of the adult 
imperial male as an active protagonist.” Even if this figure is intended to be Michael III, 
for whom Theodora was a regent, he is not mentioned in this portion of the text and was 
but a small child at the time. The marginalization of Theodora fits with the concerns of 
the visual narrative, which appear consistently to make active women of the chronicle 
text more passive or evil. Thus, in the officially commemorated key moment in her life 


63 Theodora is represented privately venerating an icon once (fol. 45a). In the next image at the bottom of the 
page, both Theodora and her iconoclast husband Theophilos are represented with haloes. During the reign of 
Theophilos, she is at times represented with a halo (e.g., when conversing with holy men), but a number of 
these images alter the sex of the empress and represent an emperor instead. Walter briefly noted, without 
explaining, this gender confusion in ‘Saints of Second Iconoclasm in the Madrid Scylitzes’, 373. Grabar, on the 
other hand, ignored the change of sex entirely, identifying the figure as a male (based on the text) (Grabar and 
Manoussacas, L’illustration, 44). 

64 The patriarch wears a polystaurion. For a discussion of the polystaurion, see C. Walter, Art and Ritual of 
the Byzantine Church (London 1982) 14-6. Tsamakda (The Illustrated Chronicle, 107 n. 3) disagrees that this 
is Methodios, while Grabar and Manoussacas considered this figure as a representation of Methodios (see 
Grabar and Manoussacas, L illustration, 49). Had the established Byzantine iconography been used to represent 
the saint, there would be no doubts or questions about visual legibility of this figure. 

65 For the sake of proper historical chronology, it should be noted that the emperor Michael was 3 years old 
when he succeeded to the throne (842-867), and Theodora served as the regent for 14 years (842-856). Her 
position as the primary ruler is reflected on her coins (see W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Imperial Byzantine Coins 
in the British Museum, vol. 2 (London 1908) 429-30, pl. XLIX, #14, 15, 16; see also Grierson, Catalogue of the 
Byzantine Coins, vol. 3, part 1, 454-7, 461-3). 

66 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 49; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 83.50-6. 

67 Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 71.19-27. 

68 No iconic referent to the triumph of Orthodoxy is present in the image, nor, given the gravity of the 
proceedings, is the image constructed on the model of an Orthodox council. For representations of councils 
(including images in the Madrid Skylitzes), see Walter, L’Iconographie des conciles. 

69 Boeck, ‘The art of being Byzantine’, 99-100. 
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Figure 6 Madrid Skylitzes, folio 63va, © Biblioteca Nacional de España 


within the Orthodox narrative, the importance of Theodora is played down and denied 
active agency, despite her centrality in the Skylitzes text. 

The established Orthodox iconography of the patriarch Methodios is likewise 
ignored or disregarded in the visual narrative of the Madrid manuscript, despite the clear 
reference to the bodily injuries of St. Methodios in the Skylitzes text.” The momentous 
triumph of Orthodoxy celebrated in the text is re-imagined as an iconless, mundane 
exchange between stock figures. 7! 


Miraculous intervention or misogynistic exposure? 


The ultimate triumph of Orthodoxy climaxes in a sexually explicit sequence with 
the Orthodox patriarch Methodios publicly exposing his lack of genitalia. The dense 
visual sequence gradually unfolds an allegation of an illicit affair leveled against the 
Patriarch by iconoclasts: the six images play out on two page-openings and expose the 
peculiar interests of the visual narrative that prioritizes sensational over saintly, and 


70 Skylitzes stated: ‘[T]he Empress gave the church the sacred and godly Methodius as patriarch, who still 
bore in his flesh the marks of having been a confessor and martyr’ (Wortley, John Scylitzes, 49; Skylitzes, ed. 
Thurn, 84.77-8). 

71 The ‘restoration of the sacred icons’ mentioned in the text is not clearly articulated by this image. The 
iconless restoration of icons in the visual narrative is somewhat puzzling since the artists ably represented icons 
in images when an icon is specifically mentioned in the text in incidents that involved concrete and physical 
interaction between an individual and an icon (painting, veneration, destruction, etc.). A number of these 


images have become popular in scholarship, such as fol. 44v, fol. 45a, and fol. 50b. 
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misogynistic over miraculous. The chronicle, meanwhile, narrates the final triumph of 
Orthodoxy, the ultimate defeat of John the Grammarian, and highlights a miraculous 
saintly intervention.” 

The visual intrigue commences on folio 65v with a poorly preserved image that 
includes two groups of three seated men flanking a standing female figure, clearly a 


recipient of their instructions. The text preceding the image informs the reader: 


[John and his supporters] pieced together a false accusation against Methodius in an 
attempt to bring that blameless man into disrepute and thus demoralize the multitude 
of the orthodox. They corrupted a woman with a large amount of gold and promises 
if she would fall in with their plans. ... They persuaded her to denounce the holy man 
before the Empress and the Emperor’s tutors, saying that he had consorted with her.” 


The conspiracy narrated in the text is made transparent in the image with the privacy 
of the gathering conveyed by a continuous architectural backdrop. Furthermore, the 
woman is clearly established as both the central figure and an agent of others’ will. The 
subsequent image swiftly publicizes the intrigue, bringing the accusers and the accused 
face to face in the imperial presence. Although the empress is spatially distanced from the 
proceedings (she is framed by an architectural setting), imperial involvement is expressed 
by her gestures to the two groups: the patriarch, backed by the clergy, stands closer to 
the throne, while a lay group displays the ‘corrupted’ woman at its centre and forefront 
(fol. 66a). The chronicle sets up the confrontation: 


An awesome tribunal was immediately constituted, of laymen and clerics. The devout 
were in evidence, cast down in grief and sorrow — while the impious, far from 
absenting themselves, were there in force, thinking that the church of the orthodox 
was about to be plunged into unusual and severe disgrace. [fol. 66a]”4 


The visual arrangement of the opposing groups of laity and clergy clearly captures the 
physical standoff, but the ideological standoff that underpins the Orthodox struggle is 
absent from the image: though the iconographically consistent key participants are shared 
in both narratives — the empress, the patriarch and the accuser — the image does not 
mark the Orthodox with haloes. 

The climactic pinnacle of the patriarch’s public exposure comes next” (fol. 66b) 
(Figure 7). The text informs the reader: 


Wishing to frustrate the hopes of the godless, to relieve the devout of the burden of 
shame and to ensure that he not be a stone of stumbling to the church, paying no 


72 Also see Walter, ‘Saints of Second Iconoclasm’, for a somewhat problematic discussion of Methodios. 
73 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 51; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 86-7.51-7. 

74 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 51; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 87.57-60. 

75 Visual continuity between the two images is created by their position on the same page, and the nearly 
identical placement of the empress in both images. 
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Figure 7 Madrid Skylitzes, folio 66b, © Biblioteca Nacional de España 


attention to the crowd, he shook off his garments and this man who was worthy of 
all respect and honour exposed his private parts to the gaze of all the on-lookers. It 
was now revealed to everybody that [his genitals] were atrophied by some disease and 
totally incapable of performing their natural function. [fol. 66b]” 


We may well wonder what is more remarkable in the relationship between text and image 
in this instance — that the patriarch, who lacks a halo, is represented having lifted his 
robes to reveal his groin area and prove that he was incapable of fathering a child (as a 
result of a miraculous castration that is subsequently discussed in the text) or that the 
designer of the visual narrative was so attentive to this particular episode. 

The extraordinary display of patriarchal nudity (he is represented lacking genitalia) 
should be evaluated in the broader context of both the manuscript and the surviving 
corpus of Byzantine art. What types of images feature nudity in this manuscript? Except 
for images of baptism, representations of partial and full nudity appear 24 times. Consis- 
tently, nudity is a shameful state imposed upon male outcasts such as prisoners, tortured 
enemies, criminals, demons and the murdered emperor Romanos Argyros.” In a study of 


76 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 51; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 87.66-73. 

77 Partial and full nudity appears in the following images of the manuscript (aside from the saintly patriarch): 
fol. 41 a, fol. 43 va, fol. 64vb, fol. 65, fol. 68 v, fol. 98 v, fol. 101 a, fol. 112b, fol. 129vb, fol. 130, fol. 131b, fol. 
131c, fol. 134va, fol. 134 vb, fol. 135a, fol. 136c, fol. 169, fol. 172 vb, fol. 175, fol. 182, fol. 206 va, fol. 223, fol. 
225va. 
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the human figure in Byzantine art, June and David Winfield have observed: ‘The nude 
figure is not common in Byzantine works but it is retained where the narrative truth 
requires it.”8 Methodios’ exposure was at the heart of the story. Does the nudity of the 
saintly patriarch Methodios in this context signal shame or endurance in the face of 
adversity?” It is not immediately heroic; however, unlike the other, passively nude figures, 
he actively exposes himself. 

The nudity of Methodios should be contextualized within the entire visual sequence 
— most notably the subsequent image and a visual void created by the designer of the 
visual narrative. On the next page-opening, the visual sequence advances to the resolution 
of the intrigue: the supporters of the now fully clothed patriarch embrace him and 
celebrate with animated gesticulation on fol. 66va, in close accordance with the text.® At 
this point, the parallel structure between text and images in recounting central moments of 
the intrigue against the patriarch Methodios collapses and the two narratives diverge. The 
chronicle expounds at length the miraculous nature of Methodios’ emasculation, but the 
extraordinary miracle is omitted from the visual narrative: 


One of his closer friends came up to him and quietly questioned the Patriarch, 
wishing to know how it came about that his genitals were withered away. In reply, 
the latter explained the matter from the very beginning: I had been sent to the pope in 
Rome in connection with the proceedings which had been instituted against 
Nicephoros, the most holy patriarch. While I was staying there, I was harassed by the 
demon of fleshly-desire. Night and day it never stopped titillating me and inciting me 
to the desire for sexual congress. I was so inflamed that I knew it was nearly all over 
for me, so I entrusted myself to Peter, the chief apostle, begging him to relieve me of 
that fleshly appetite. By night, he [came and] stood beside me. He touched his right 
hand to my genitals and burned them, assuring me that henceforth I would no longer 
be troubled by the appetite for carnal delight. I awoke in considerable pain, and 
found myself in the condition which you have witnessed.’ 


78 J. Winfield and D. Winfield, Proportion and Structure of the Human Figure in Byzantine Wall-painting 
and Mosaic (Oxford 1982) 41, see also 42-7. For nudity in Byzantine art, see H. Maguire, ‘The profane 
aesthetic in Byzantine art and literature’, DOP 53 (1999) 200-3; see also B. Zeitler, ‘Ostentatio genitalium: 
displays of nudity in Byzantium’, in L. James (ed.), Desire and Denial in Byzantium (Aldershot 1999) 185-201. 
For the representation of partially nude pagan idols, see N. P. Ševčenko, The Life of Saint Nicholas in Byzantine 
Art (Torino 1983) 132-3. Walter refers to ‘the calumny’ of the patriarch, but does not analyze the image or 
discuss the omission of St. Peter (see Walter, ‘Saints of Second Iconoclasm’, 376-7). 

79 For a discussion of saints, sex and nudity, see A. Kazhdan, ‘Byzantine hagiography and sex in the fifth to 
twelfth centuries’, DOP 44 (1990) 131-43; see also A.-M. Talbot, ‘Epigrams in context: metrical inscriptions on 
art and architecture of the Palaiologan era’, DOP 53 (1999) 87-8. 

80 Preceding the image the text narrates: ‘This greatly dismayed those who rejoiced in iniquity and the 
false-accusers, but it filled the devout with gladness of heart and rejoicing. They rushed upon him with 
uncontainable glee, embracing and hugging him; they simply were unable to control their excessive joy.’ 
(Wortley, John Scylitzes, 51; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 87.73-6). 

81 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 51; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 87—-8.76-88. 
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This lengthy account of St. Peter’s miraculous intervention that enhanced the status of 
Methodios, was transformed into a visual void. This omission eliminates the active, 
hands-on divine endorsement of the saintly and Orthodox patriarch, excises St. Peter from 
the visual narrative, and reveals a surprising lack of interest in a powerful miracle. 

The visual narrative spins the patriarchal display, twisting a virtuous affirmation of 
divinely sponsored victory into an ambiguous image. Because the miraculous emasculation 
of the patriarch Methodios was omitted from the visual narrative, his public display as a 
eunuch stands for the entire miracle.® In this case, the visual evidence (his lack of a halo) 
correlates closely with the structural evidence (omission of the miracle). Methodios’ 
genitals reveal the deliberate and distinct orientation of the visual narrative: the bodily 
exposure alone was lifted out of its broader heroic Orthodox context articulated by the 
text. 

The conclusion of this visual sequence muffles the divinely sanctioned Orthodox 
triumph. The castigation of the female accuser concludes the visual sequence (fol. 67), 
giving priority to the corporal punishment of a treacherous woman over the triumph of 
the Orthodox party. In the chronicle, the coerced recanting by the false-accuser was but a 
small part of the extensive triumph of Orthodoxy and the punishment of the impious. The 
Skylitzes text closes the intrigue with the annual celebratory procession of the triumph of 
Orthodoxy in Constantinople: 


The false-accusers would have been handed over to be punished accordingly, but the 
Patriarch, imitating his own Lord, had the forbearance to request that the charges be 
staid. He asked that their only retribution and punishment should be that, each year, 
at the Feast of Orthodoxy, they should process with lights from the Church of the 
all-pure [Mother of God] at Blachernae to the divine Church of the Holy Wisdom 
and hear the anathema with their own ears; which custom was maintained as long as 
they lived.™ 


The topography of the ceremony in the Skylitzes text corresponds to its description in 
De Ceremoniis of Constantine Porphyrogennitos, who dedicated an entire chapter to 
the account of this feast. Porphyrogennitos named the patriarch Theophylact as a 


82 It is possible that his status as a eunuch could have complicated the acknowledgement of his saintliness, 
even though, as Kathryn Ringrose noted: ‘God, through St. Peter, seems to have approved the crucial act 
[ie., emasculation]!’ (K. M. Ringrose, The Perfect Servant: Eunuchs and the Social Construction of Gender 
in Byzantium (Chicago, IL/London 2003) 125). For a discussion of eunuchs and sanctity, as well as recent 
bibliography on the subject, see Ringrose (The Perfect Servant, esp. 112-27). See also M. Mullett, ‘Theophylact 
of Ochrid’s In Defence of Eunuchs’, in S. Tougher (ed.), Eunuchs in Antiquity and Beyond (London 2002) 
177-98. 

83 It is not the only time when the divine involvement (expressed through saintly participation) is concealed 
by the selection process of the visual narrative (see Boeck, ‘The art of being Byzantine’, 204). 

84 Wortley, John Scylitzes, 52; Skylitzes, ed. Thurn, 88.4-11. 

85 A. Vogt, ed., Le livre des cérémonies, I (Paris 1935), Chapter 37 (28) 145-8; see also D. E. Afinogenov, 
‘Povest o proshchenii imperatora Feofila’ i torzhestvo pravoslaviia (Moscow 2004) 63-77, 162-4. 
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participant in the ceremony, thus confirming the active performance of the ritual in 
his own time.® The visual narrative actively re-visions the text by converting the long- 
established and continuously celebrated Feast of Orthodoxy into yet another visual void. 
It is very difficult to imagine that a Byzantine patron would deliberately omit from 
visual commemoration the historical origin of one of the more significant celebrations in 
the Byzantine liturgical calendar. 

The visual exclusion of an annual Constantinopolitan ritual indicates that it did not 
hold much meaning or interest for the patron of the visual programme of the Madrid 
Skylitzes. This example serves as yet another reminder that there is more to the visual 
narrative than what we see. Even if the facts that Iconoclasts are assigned symbols of 
sanctity and Orthodox heroes such as Methodios are deprived of their saintly attributes 
could be dismissed as careless mistakes, within the traditional framework there is no 
satisfactory explanation for the deliberate obscuration of the triumph of Orthodoxy in the 
visual narrative. 


A Comnenian commission? 


Is it possible that a vision of Byzantine history that so easily ignores Orthodox concerns 
and defies Orthodox conventions could be produced for imperial consumption during 
the age of Alexios I Komnenos? From the inception of his reign, Alexios I actively 
fashioned the image of a ‘defender of Orthodoxy’, thus shrewdly building and reinforcing 
his imperial legitimacy.” During the period in which the Skylitzes prototype is presumed 
to have originated as an imperial commission, manifold heresies commanded special 
attention of the emperor. The history of Alexios penned by his daughter Anna Komnene 
insistently promoted the image of the emperor as the upholder of Orthodoxy. We 
learn that Alexios acquainted himself with the impious directly: he presided over the 
trial of John Italos in 1082, and unsuccessfully taught Neilos the wrong of his 


86 Vogt, Le livre des cérémonies: commentaire, I, 162-4. 

87 L. Clucas, The Trial of John Italos and the Crisis of Intellectual Values in Byzantium in the Eleventh 
Century (Munich 1981) 3. See also R. Browning, ‘Enlightenment and repression in Byzantium in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries’, Past and Present 69 (1975) 14. For the many challenges and open questions in interpret- 
ing Alexios and his legacy, see M. Mullett, ‘Introduction: Alexios the enigma’, in M. Mullett and D. Smythe 
(eds), Alexios I Komnenos (Belfast 1996) 1-12; see also M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025—1204: a 
Political History (London 1984); P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur le Xle siècle byzantin (Paris 1977); F. Chalandon, 
Essai sur le règne d’Alexis Ier Comnéne (1081-1118) (New York 1960). The frequency of anti-heretical trials is 
quite remarkable, as noted by Robert Browning in ‘Enlightenment and repression’, 19. Also see Jean Gouillard, 
‘L’hérésie dans empire byzantin des origines au XIIe siècle’, TM 1 (1965) 299-324. For the broad consideration 
of heretics and heresies in the Alexiad, see D. Smythe, ‘Alexios I and the heretics: the account of Anna 
Komnene’s Alexiad’, in Alexios I Komnenos, 232-59. 

88 Annae Comnenae Alexias, ed. D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis {Berlin/New York 2001); The Alextad of 
Anna Comnena, trans. E. R. A. Sewter (Harmondsworth 1969); see also F. 1. Uspenskii, ‘Deloproizvodstvo po 
obvineniiu Ioanna Itala v eresi’, Izvestia Russkago Archeologicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopole 2 (Odessa 
1897) 30-66. For the extensive discussion, see Clucas, The Trial. 
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ways.’ The emperor personally interrogated Bogomils and held long discussions with 
their leader Basil, whose speeches were secretly recorded. ” Based on this evidence, Basil 
was burned at the stake and his followers jailed.” The routing of the Bogomils was 
Alexios’ ‘final triumph’.” 

The Comnenian triumphs of Orthodoxy were not confined to the punishment of 
heretics alone. Alexios positioned his achievements within the broader historical context 
of the Orthodox triumph over iconoclasts: the emperor patronized the revision and updat- 
ing of the Synodikon of Orthodoxy,” with condemnations of the newly crushed heresies 
incorporated into the revised Synodikon.* The emperor also commissioned Euthymios 
Zigabenos to compile and publicize a didactic, Orthodox and encyclopedic work — the 
Dogmatic Panoply — characterized by Anna Komnene as ‘a list of all heresies, to deal 
with each separately and append in each case the refutation of it in the texts of the holy 
fathers’.” Zigabenos deliberately linked the Comnenian present with the ninth-century 
past by connecting the Bogomils to the Iconoclasts: ‘[T]hey [the Bogomils] banish all pious 
emperors from the fold of Christians, and they say that only the Iconoclasts are orthodox 
and faithful, especially Copronymous.”° Would it not be unthinkable in this polarized 
climate to portray iconoclasts with haloes and turn key moments of Orthodox triumph 
into visual voids? 

The acute interest of Alexios I in upholding and enforcing Orthodoxy is manifested 
not only in verbal, but also in visual rhetoric. Jeffrey Anderson has argued that the 
Barberini Psalter (Vat. Barb. Gr. 372) was produced for Alexios I in the context of another 


89 Alexiad 10.1.1-5 (Sewter, 293-5). 

90 Alexiad 15.8.5-6 (Sewter, 498). 

91 Alexiad 15.10.4 (Sewter, 504). 

92 Alexiad 15.10.5 (Sewter, 504). 

93 The Synodikon of Orthodoxy was aptly described by Clucas as ‘the official catalogue of condemned 
heresies and approved rulings of the Byzantine Church, beginning with the original anathemas read out against 
the vanquished Iconoclasts in 843’ (Clucas, The Trial, 2). 

94 V.A. Moshin, ‘Serbskaia redaktsiia sinoda v nedeliu pravoslaviia. Analiz tekstov’, VV 16 (1959) 341-2; see 
also J. Gouillard, ‘Le Synodikon de l’Orthodoxie’, TM 2 (1967) 1-316; J. Gouillard, ‘Nouveaux témoins du 
Synodikon de Orthodoxie’, AB 100 (1982) 459-62. 

95 Alexiad 15.9.1 (Sewter, 500). The Dogmatic Panoply is the only securely established manuscript com- 
mission of Alexios I. This book indisputably held a place of importance in the imperial library, as attested by 
two surviving copies: both include a frontispiece miniature of the emperor presenting the book to Christ, thus 
signaling the imperial and divine approval of the work. The two surviving copies are Vat. Gr. 666 and Moscow 
Hist. Mus. Synodal Gr. 387. For a more detailed discussion of these manuscripts and the identity of the imperial 
figure, see I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden 1976) 122-9; P. Magdalino 
and R. Nelson, ‘The emperor in Byzantine art of the twelfth century’, BF 8 (1982) 149-51; see also L. Rodley, 
‘The art and architecture of Alexios I Komnenos’, in Alexios I Komnenos, 344, and the discussion of the 
Barberini Psalter below. 

96 Zigabenos, ‘Dogmatic panoply against the Bogomils’, 188. On Zigabenos, see M. Jugie, ‘La vie et les 
oeuvres d’Euthyme Zigabéne’, EO 15 (1912) 215-25. 
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confrontation with heresy,” but this time the emperor was charged with iconoclasm by 
the bishop Leo of Chalcedon in a long-running controversy lasting from 1081 to 1095.” 
During grave fiscal crises ‘sacred objects no longer in use’? were appropriated into 
the imperial treasury in 1081/1082, 1087 and 1091,!° but Leo viewed the despoliation of 
the religious images as a form of iconoclasm.!* Anderson asserts the propagandistic 
nature of the commission of the Barberini Psalter as ‘an affirmation of the Emperor’s 
orthodox position on the worship of images’.’ This hypothesis is tempting, since the 


Barberini Psalter revives the ninth century ‘visual polemics’! between the Orthodox and 


iconoclasts. 1% 


Given the unswervingly Orthodox interests and patterns of patronage of Alexios I in 
repeatedly linking Comnenian and ninth-century Orthodoxies, we should expect similarly 
celebratory displays of Orthodoxy and its heroes in the Skylitzes history if we are to put 
credence in the genesis of this manuscript from a Constantinopolitan imperial prototype 
c.1100. Instead, we are confronted with a visual narrative that casually assigns iconoclasts 
haloes, denies the Orthodox markings of sanctity and fails to distinguish the miraculous 


97 J. Anderson, ‘The date and purpose of the Barberini Psalter’, Cahiers Archéologiques 31 (1983) 35-67. This 
attribution was first proposed by E. De Wald in ‘The Comnenian portraits in the Barberini Psalter’, Hesperia 
13 (1944) 78-86. The bibliography on this subject is thoroughly covered by Anderson in ‘The date and purpose’. 
On folio 5 of the Barberini Psalter, an imperial family is represented with the young successor placed centrally 
between his parents. This miniature makes this an unambiguously imperial manuscript (as either a commission 
or a gift). For problems of imperial representation, see I. Spatharakis, ‘Portrait falsifications in Byzantine 
illuminated manuscripts’, in Studies in Byzantine Manuscript Illumination and Iconography (London 1996) 
45-8; see also Anderson, ‘The date and purpose’. 

98 P. Stephanou, ‘Le procès de Léon de Chalcédoine’, OCP 9 (1943) 7. For an excellent analysis of the events, 
see Anderson, ‘The date and purpose’, 56-9. 

99  Alexiad 5.2.3 (Sewter, 158). 

100 Anderson, ‘The date and purpose’, 56-7. For in-depth analysis of the events, see P. Stephanou, ‘Le procès 
de Léon de Chalcédoine’, 5-64; see also V. Grumel, ‘Les documents athonites concernant l'affaire de Léon de 
Chalcédoine’, Studi e Testi 123 (1946) 116-35. 

101 For a recent discussion, see A. Weyl Carr, ‘Leo of Chalcedon and the icons’, in C. Moss and K. Kiefer 
(eds), Byzantine East, Latin West: Art Historical Studies in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann (Princeton, NJ 1995) 
579-84; see also J. Meyendorff, ‘Leo of Chalcedon’, in Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 2: 1214-15; Anderson, 
‘The date and purpose’, 57; V. Grumel, ‘L’affaire de Léon de Chalcédoine: Le décret ou “semeioma” d’Alexis 
I Comnéne (1086), EO 39 (1940) 333-41; P. Gautier, ‘Le synode de Blachernes (fin 1094). Etude 
prosopographique’, REB 29 (1971) 213-84; P. Stephanou, ‘La doctine de Léon de Chalcédoine et de ses 
adversaires sur les images’, OCP 12 (1946) 177-99. 

102 Anderson, ‘The date and purpose’, 59. 

103 ‘Visual polemics’ is part of the title of the book by Corrigan, Visual Polemics in the Ninth-century 
Byzantine Psalters. 

104 The Barberini Psalter contains five images pertaining directly to the iconoclast controversy, which makes 
this manuscript stand out among the body of the surviving Marginal Psalters (see Anderson et al., The 
Barberini Psalter, 15; see also Brubaker, ‘The Bristol Psalter’, 127-41). For discussion of the Khludov and 
Barberini images, see Walter, ‘Christological themes in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters from the ninth to the 
eleventh century’, REB 44 (1986) 284-5. 
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from the mundane. The very conceptualization and structure of the visual narrative are 
out of place in the context of rigorous Comnenian Orthodoxy. 

It is extremely unlikely that the visual programme of the Skylitzes, which is blind to 
iconoclasm as a burning issue for both imperial and church leaders in the time of Alexios 
Komnenos, could have been produced at the Byzantine court. The Madrid Skylitzes 
appears tone deaf to the amazing chorus of contemporary voices testifying to the heavy 
weight of Orthodoxy in cultural circles close to the Comnenian court. It would be incon- 
ceivable for a manuscript destined for the eyes of an Orthodox emperor to present such a 
clouded and distorted vision of Orthodox history. Future studies will need to explain 
and account for the manuscript’s ideological distance from the triumphant visions of 
Orthodoxy prevalent in Byzantium. Both the visual and structural evidence discussed 
here make a Sicilian origin of the visual programme more likely, especially when consid- 
ered in tandem with stylistic diversity, paleography and misrepresentations of Byzantine 
landmarks such as Hagia Sophia. 


Conclusion 


This study has demonstrated that the Madrid Skylitzes exhibits no evidence of 
acquaintance with the established Byzantine iconography for Orthodox heroes and 
Iconoclast villains. While in terms of training it is possible to identify artistic hands as 
‘Byzantine’, beyond matters of style and stock poses there is little overlap with well- 
attested Byzantine ritual remembrance and iconographic representations of the triumph 
of Orthodoxy. By not differentiating the virtuous from the villains, the visual narrative 
displays a detached and distant view of Byzantine religious history. 

The manuscript’s un-orthodox treatment of Orthodox themes underscores the com- 
plex structure of the visual narrative. Only by ignoring narrative sequences, visual voids 
and structural inconsistencies can one conclude that ‘the selection of passages for illus- 
tration does not exhibit a concrete preference for specific contents’.'® The visual narrative 
actively restructures and revisions Byzantine history. The devious, dangerous, larger-than- 
life John the Grammarian of the chronicle and Orthodox imagination shatters into 
unrelated scattered fragments in the visual narrative of the Madrid manuscript. Patriarch 
Methodios does not resemble Methodios and the central event of his ascendancy over 
the iconoclasts, his miraculous emasculation, is casually omitted. The decision to discard 
Orthodox triumphs, downgrade Orthodox heroes and disregard miraculous divine 
interventions is embedded in the very structure of the visual narrative. This ‘translucent 
mirror of a past era’! turns out in fact to be a distorting mirror.” 


105 Tsamakda, The Illustrated Chronicle, 264. 

106 Piltz, Byzantium in the Mirror, ii. 

107 ‘Distorting mirror’ refers to Mango’s famous ‘Byzantine literature as a distorting mirror: an inaugural 
lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on 21 May 1974’ (Oxford 1975). 
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